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J'HE 

ASIATIC REVIEW 

JULY, 1943 CHECKS^ 

iT. : 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 

AMIRK V, INDIA AND IIU WVR 
Sir R\m\s\\\mi NUduixr, k < ^ i 

The Liiital Stitcs or Anuric i is n is ;x)|)ul irlv cjUtii is a conMmnt in 
ilsclf Its ph\stt il ft iiurts compiisc ilmost ill cli iricUnslRs tint 
cm k fourul nwslurt. in tlx world Its climMt virus fioni ilit sub 
normil to i1k tropu il 1 litre iit more races iiihibitm; tins continent 
til in in ill 1 uuipe mtl eertiml\ more creeds thin ni the older eontnunl 
And vet the L nited Stnes is one toiirnn ind the pttJ|lc fomi one nilioii 
It would be i ^rivt mist ike to spt ik of i single Anuntin v cw or to 
su^^cst tint tilt re is one Aincrit in opinion on an) siib)tLt it my time 
It imiM be 1 lifiloni* stiieb to iinderstind the w ivs md lubils, the 
tbounhis intl (»} inions oi the people ol so larot tn ire i md of so diverse 
iclurieter U will Ik i presumption Ixirdeiinj; on siwpuhtv to try md 
(le scribe the vie \s md opinions of Anieneins after i few weeks of stiy in 
the eoiinti) ' id lifer brief visits to onlv parts of it J h i\e 1 uiglied it iflel 
some times s\tiipithi/(d with the so tilled ^lobt trotteis who iftera few 
months stiv in Ifidi i, visit n^ some of the biyjer eitus inti getting into 
cont lit with piriieLilir sections of tlie commiinitv line itumjited to write 
le irned md sometimes voluminous liooks on Ind i iiwl Us |Hople 

I eeitiinlv do not wish to fill into the sime eiror I hive hid oppor 
tunitus of visiting i ftu cities in h it is cdhd the Middl West of the 
United Stites I h ive neither been to the South nor to the extreme West, 
md m\ knowledge is therefore veiy, \er) limited indeed If I j>hcc before 
this audience whit 1 conceive to be the views and opinions of some 
Amenc ins with whom I b ive eome into contact, it must ele irU lx under 
tood that they are impressions g uhtred from i \er\ sm ill ilmost micro 
acopit, section of the communit) and that I am not trying to isscss what 
American opinion or sentiment is on any question that 1 projxisc to deal 
with 

What IS the attitude of some of these prop] n America towards India 
and Great Britain ^ India h is alw lys had an attraeuon to some sections of 
Americans Its philosophv is studied at various universities m most of the 
big cities there are groups of people who ire engiged m seriously studying 
the religion of the Hindus That gre it sigc mcl s<iv int Swimi Vive« 
kananda, who spoke at the Parliament of Re iigions in Chicago in 1894 ^ud 
spent some years in the countrv prciching Hindu religion and Hindu 

VftT Y-WTrT^ 
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philosophy, has left an indelible mark behind him, ar 
that he formed arc continued to this day in such . ^ 

Chicago and San Francisco. There is, however, a wider inter^ in Ind 
and its problems today all over the continent, an interest in Indian poim« 
and in the future of India. There arc more books and pamphlets on India 
published in America today than perhaps in any other country outside 
India. There arc more articles in ncwspajicrs, more contnbutions by mat 
special class of writers, the columnists, who are a feature of Anaencan 
journalism, and more broadcasts on lrK:al wavelengths and continental 
hook-ups than at any other time in the past. 

This great wave of interest in Indian politics and in the future of the 
country must be gratifying to any Indian. It has, however, been suggested 
by some that it is one of those phases of passing fancy which grip American 
imagination and interest for a time and then goes into oblivion when some 
other topic of great interest absorbs the American mind. There arc various 
rea.sons why Americans should evince this intense and general interest in 
India at the present juncture. The ideals for which this war is being 
waged by the democracies, the principles which have been enunciated in 
the Atlantic Charter as a more precise definition of such ideals, an examina- 
tion of the causes that lead to world wars and the domestic upheavals in 
India itself, have all contributed to the intensification of this interest. 

American Views 

What then is the American view about India and what does .\mcrica 
propose to do? I have referred to the difficulty of gcncr^nzing about 
American opinion. There is no one definite opinion in .America about 
India and its problems, and the motives which lead to the formation of 
sntb opiniems are as varied as the opinions themselves. I’he views on India 
are sometimes the result of various extraneous factors \vhi('h have no bear- 
ing on India and Inrlian problems. The opinions which some Americans 
enltTtaii^ aUait Creat Britain and the British people often colour their 
views aUuit India. It is undeniable that then* .tre sections of American 
}>rople whos(‘ knowletlge oi p.ast histfirv begins, nr :U anv r.ife has its firm 
fonnd.ition. in the .Atm ne.in War of Indefvndence. Their whole outlook 
on Great Brit.iin is coloured bv their memories of that war. They look 
iijxm the ileman«l for Indian independence in the same way as they look 
ii|H)n the cl.iirus of their <lisf.int ancestors who threw ten chests into Boston 
harbour .ind fought f(»r freedom. To this sm.ill section the Indian demand 
IS logical, rrason.ibh' and indeed inevitable. They cannot understand why 
ilie tlemand was not m.ide much earlier, or why it should not be conceded 
immediately. 

From Iliis croup of idealists we can turn our attenrion to another croup 
whose hostility, enihittercd hostility one micht sav. to the British has roott 
in causes less remote and more personal, this croup, nurtured on Irish 
grievances of the last fifty yc.''.rs and vivifying i ‘ ‘ 
of events which arc siipposeil to have occur; 
ncrioil, feel and Ivlicvc that India must go the 
T^ese two sceiions are. however, small and do 
of the Americans whom I have come across. 


rs Dincrness hv the memory 
red in Ireland during this 
way of the Irish Free State, 
not represent the generality 
Their very extreme views, 


d the religious classes 
cities as New York, 
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tHdr bitter partisanship and the hostility which they do not conceal 
towards Great Britain make it impossible for the average American to take 
them seriously. Neither can any sensible Indian derive any consolation or 
confidence from such views which are based, not on love for his country or 
real interest in his progress, but only on envenomed hostility to those who 
are supposed to be nis masters. 

There is another class of Americans whose views deserve greater con- 
sideration. There are those who feel that tlie two great wars of this century 
arc the results of the hankering by some European Powders after colonii 
possessions and the power and prestige that come in the wake of such 
possessions. They feel that the theory of the master race has been pro- 
pounded in order to justify the extension of sovereignty over areas to which 
the advocates of such a theory were not entitled, I'hcy feel tliat the people 
of these countries, Germany and Italy in particular, were brought under 
the influence of such Machiavellian theories only because the glittering 
prize of a colonial empire with all its supposed attractions, political and 
economic, was placed before them, and they believe that the era of war 
and perpetual strife can only disappear when the root cause— political greed 
— is removed. Imperialism in this sense is the root cause of all wars, and 
imperialism, wherever it exists, must disappear if the world is to be made 
safe for democracy and if this great war is to end all future wars. 

From these premises they argue that countries like India must immedi- 
ately have her own form of government, that colonial people must be 
enfranchised, and tliat if colonial people arc not able to govern themselves 
immediately, a form of administration must be devised for them which 
must guarantee that at every stage the welfare of the colonial people is the 
first and last consideration of such administration. And as they consider it 
is humanly impossible for the dominant Power to be the impartial judge of 
the progress which these colonial people may make so as to flt tnem for 
administrative responsibility, they suggest that, though the administration 
of these colonics may be in the hands of the Power concerned for the time, 
it should still be subject to the supervision and perhaps guidance of other 
Powers not interested in perpetuating political domination over the colony. 
Sentiment as much as self-interest, or what they consider self-interest, is 
behind the attitude of this group of people. 

Upholders of British Policy 

Another section of people in tlic U.S.A., mainly those of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, who still feel a pride in their British ancestry, who try to trace 
back their roots into old British families and who try to maintain as far as 
possible British ways of thought and British habits and manners, take a 
different view of Indian or colonial problems. They arc generally de- 
fenders of whatever Britain has done in the past. They arc proud of the 
accomplishments of the British; they feel that the British arc a race pecu- 
liarly gifted with the powers of colonization and they believe that British 
dominance in any part of the world has been to the good of the country 
and the people therein, and that it is best to leave the ordainment of such 
affairs in the hands of a people specially gifted to look after, if not to rule, 
races and people less developed in social or political consciousness. 
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Lastly— and this perhaps will come as a surprise — in the great demo- 
cratic country of America there is a small section which is completely 
imperialist, which believes in empires and hopes for and lives in the vision 
of a day when the United States will have an empire of its own, when 
America may send prancing proconsuls to rule over parts of the earth 
which arc less develojKd intellectually or physically and to which the 
great gifts of the American people may be brought. Visions of durbars, 
of state ceremonials, of splendid palaces, of glittering parades constantly 
hover before their eyes and are not supposed to be elusive and beyond their 
grasp. 

1 hough 1 have described the views of various sections in America, we 
may, for ail practical purjx)ses, dismiss from serious consideration the 
extremes on either side and concentrate on that section which seriously 
l>elicves that something has to Ik- done in India to vindicate the very prin- 
ciples for which t))is war is being fought. This is the section which will 
have the largest influence in the country and which will shajK* the future 
jx)licy of America in relation to a W'orld order. Whether America will go 
back into isolationism and lake that fatal turn again w'hicli it took in 1919, 
or w'hether it will line up with democracies in the confidence that it can 
cslaldish a more equitable world order, a just peace and an era of progress, 
will dcjK’nd largely on the influence of this section of American opinion. 

Suggested Intervention 

'rhere was a time when some at least of the adherents of tliis view were 
anxious to intervene directly in the internal affairs of India and in the 
relati<jnship between Cireat Britain and India and to decide on what may 
he done. This .iiiitude was partly ilue to their belief in what they con- 
sidereil to Ik the fundamentals of llu Atlantic Uhartcr, and partly to the 
anxiety that they felt regarding India’s |X)sition in this war and the way in 
which the fortunes of tl\e war may lx- affected by the attitude of Indians. 
In the weeks following the almost unresisted and irresistildc advance of the 
Japanese in the Pacific the thoughts of Western democracies w’erc naturally 
directed to the |H>sition of colonies and deiK-ndencies in that area. India, 
with its vast |H)pulation, its military sirengili, its pHnluciivc capacity, actual 
and jxnential, its strategic jwsition for defensive and offensive w-arfarc, 
naturally dominated tlie consideration of the whole problem of the Far 
Pastern conflict. Stories of fiftli columnist activities in the Malayan Archi- 
pedago, most of which have fortunately Ix’cn since proved to be without 
umndation, led to tlic conception of an exaggerated picture of the dangers 
to a military campaign with a people discontented with and even actively 
hostile to the Hritish. The security of American forces in India was sup- 
poscil to be gravely in peril, and the wisdom of sending more troops and 
armaments to such a country was in wme quarters seriously questioned. 
It is no wonder that a section of American opinion decided that the 
problem of India’s constitutional future should Ik immediately solved and 
that American inter\'cntion was justified and necessary for its solution. 

It has taken some time for the.se well-meaning critics to realize that 
both the premises and the j>roposcd solution were entirely misconceived. 
As the months rolled by and the problem was seen in its proper perspective, 
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it became app^ent that the over-simplified presentation of the problem and 
its equally facile solution were both very wide of the mark. The tendency 
of the average American is to apply the lessons and experiences of his own 
country and people to all nations and countries. America has solved the 
problem of racial minorities. It has overcome the difliculties arising from 
differences of race, language and religion. Americans are proud of the 
amalgam that by their policy they have l)cen able to evolve out of ex- 
tremely heterogeneous races and quite a babel of tongues. 

An American writer says w’ith trutli : “ One of the proudest boasts of 
American citizenship is that it is a ‘ inelting-pt ’ of all Europe. The true 
American prides himself, not on bis race, but on the fact that he is of no 
race, or that he represents an amalgam of all races.” Racial feelings have 
been conquered and racial barriers broken down by this predominant char- 
acteristic w'hich has lx.*cn delilK-rately cultivated. 1 exclude the Negro 
question, which stands on a different fixning and is not based on coloiu* 
prejudice as is often supposed. 'I'hc language problem has Ixrcn solved in 
the same manner. English, or rather Americanese, is the only basic 
language taught in all scIkx)1s. 'fherc is no encouragement to the claim 
of racial minorities to learn tlieir mother-longue to the exclusion of the 
American language, 'fhosc pretensions so often advanced that culture 
and language go together are entirely discountetl, and all people arc 
taught to Ixrlieve in an American culture, in American traditions and in 
an American common future for all. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to understand the American view of Euro- 
pean jxilitics, its disgust at the claims of a master race, its impatience at the 
problems of racial and linguistic minorities and its hope of a Federation of 
the United States of Euro|K‘. It is iK'yond the scojx* of this address to 
examine the American solution of the J‘'uro[)ean problem. But it is 
relevant to observe that the Indian solution was at one stage not very 
different. Race, language and religion were to In.* of little or no account in 
such a solution. 1 Ixlieve there is a better grnsj> of the Indian problem 
today and a realization that no fanciful solutions of interventionists based 
on inadequate knowledge and limited ex|Krience will ever Ik: accepted; in 
fact, that so far from offering a Sf)luti(jn it may easily aggravate the situa- 
tion and cause infinitely greater harm. 


Wider Study Needed 

If direct intervention has been found impracticable, if it has been 
realized that a wider study of India and its prolilcms is needed, if the basic 
facts of the political kaleidoscope arc becoming clearer, it has not lessened 
American interest in India on ideological grounds. And that is a factor 
which has to be borne in mind and has not been sufficiently appreciated in 
this country. The American is a curious mixture of hard-headed business- 
man and a sentimentalist, llie nation responds to a sentimental appeal. 
The four freedoms enunciated by the President arc today the accepted 
creed of all America. The Atlantic Charter, to which the President and 
Prime Minister wcr^artics, is as much acclaimed by the Republicans as 
by the Democrats. There is a strong urge among practically all sections to 
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build up a better post-war world which will ensure not merely peace but 
the healthy progress of humanity. 

Republican leaders like Governor Stassen of Minnesota, Taft of Ohio, 
Wendell Willkic, Governor Stallctson and dthers, not to speak of ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover and Governor Dewey, arc cither deeply committed to or tend- 
ing towards the view that isolationism will deprive America as much as 
the world of the fruits of victory. The Democratic leaders arc almost 
unanimous in following the lead of the President in this respect. They 
are whole-hearted in their support of the principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
which incidentally it may lx: mentioned, is, according to American inter- 
pretation, applicable to all countries and all races irrespective of geographi- 
cal or other limitations. Mr. Sumner Welles, the Undcr-Sccrctary oT State, 
s]x:aking in May, 1942, said : “ If this war is in fact a war for the liberation 
of peoples it must assure the sovereign equality of }K0[)1cs throughout the 
world as well as in the world of the Americas. Our victory must bring in 
its train the lilK.Tation of all peoples. Discrimination between peoples 
lx:cause of their race, creed or colour must lx: alx)Iishcd. The age of im- 
})erialism is ended. 'Hie right of a fx;o[)le to their freedom must be recog- 
nized, as the civilized world long since recognized the right of an indi- 
vidual to his [XTsonai freedom. The principles of the Atlantic Charter 
must l>e guaranteed to the world as a whole— in all oceans and in all 
contineni.s.” 

Vice-President Wallace, whose utterances on a |X)sl-war world strike a 
deep religious note, says : " Some have s|>oken of the ‘ American Century.’ 
1 say that the century on which we are entering- the century which will 
come out of this war— can lx: and must lx* the century of the common man. 
IVrhaps it will lx America's opjH)rlunily to suggest the freedoms and 
duties by which the common man must live. Everywhere the common 
man must learn to build his own industries with his own hands in a prac- 
tical fashion. Everywhere tlic common man must learn to increase his pro- 
ductivity so that he and his children can eventually pay to the world com- 
munity all that they have received, N<i nation will have the God-given 
right to exploit other nations. Older nations will have the privilege to help 
younger nations get started on tlx* path to industrialization, but there must 
lx neither military nor economic imjxrialism. The methods of the nine- 
teenth century will not work in the jxoplcs’ century which is now about 
to begin. Inuia, China and Latin America have a tremendous stake in the 
peoph-s’ century.” 

These and other sixechcs of leading statesmen in America clearly indi- 
cate that in post-war talks they are not likely to disinterest themselves in 
tile affairs of India. The problem is to give them the opportunity to do so 
without in any W’ay making them direct intcr\'cntionists, or much less 
arbitrators, cither between Britain and India or among the political parties 
in India itself. 


American Coll.aboration 

It is generally accepted that the collaboration of America in post-war 
reconstruction is eminently desirable and that a policy of isolationism will 
not benefit the world and will do harm to America. But the American 
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that there can be more than one kind of isolationism, and while he 
condemns the superficially selfish isolationism which believes the safest 
course for America is to draw into its shell after the war is won, he is 
equally condemnatory of what he terms provocative isolationism, which 
says, “ Hands off our affairs and our relations with other parts of our 
empire, as we know best how to manage them.” 

Speaking of India and its problems it is possible to have a synthesis of 
these conflicting viewpoints. The framing of the constitution must be the 
task of the Indian politician. The ultimate adjustments between a self- 
governing India and Great Britain must be a matter of adjustment between 
the two ^vernments. But there seems to be no great obstacle to an invita- 
tion being extended to a select band of experts from the United States, 
Canada and Australia to advise those engaged on the task of framing a con- 
stitution on specific points of constimtion or administration which may be 
referred to them. After ail, constitution acts are merely the husk, and little 
guidance can be derived from poring over sections of such acts. The real 
kernel is in the knowledge of how thcs<* acts are worked in actual practice, 
how they arc made to adapt to varied and ever-varying circumstances. 
When all the din and dust of controversy subside in Indian politics and 
leaders settle down to a consideration of the constitutional machinery, I 
have no doubt their thoughts will turn to ideas of a Federation or a Con- 
federation. The three great countries which have worker! successfully 
Federal constitutions are the Uniter! States, Canada and Australia. The 
cxfKTience of their constitutional and administrative exjXTts would be in- 
valuable, and while giving America, Canaila and Australia an op|x>rtunity 
of helping in reconstruction, it mav prove a blessing to those engaged in 
solving the perplexities which abound in the Indian problem. 

India and Britain 

The position of a self-governing, autonomous India in relation to the 
British Commonwealth has caused some s|xrulation in American minds. 
It is too easily assumed, and hv some in this country as wtII, that an 
autonomous India is hound to cut adrift from the amit)' of nations repre- 
sented by the British Commonwealth. DifTerences of race and religion 
preclude, it is suggested, the forging of that link which hinds the present 
self-governing dominions to the United Kingdom. A .survey of the position 
in the various Dominions will show how fallacious the assumption is, and 
reveal that perhaps people separated hv race and language are sometimes 
even more anxious to prc.servc the link than those who claim the same 
origin, speak the same language and practise the same creed. 

Notw'ithstanding all the statements of politicians that can he cited, I 
believe that an overwhelming majority of my countrymen have no desire 
to secede from the Commonwealth. Past traditions, memories and 
interests, as much as enlightened self-interest, dictate such an attitude.- 
Whilc India will be prepared to support fully and unreservedly any global 
institution for world security and docs not believe in isolationism or in 
Austin ian theories of sovereignty for any country, it realizes that an 
organization twice tested during the last generation in the great world 
wars should not be disrupted; that, in fact, it is better to maintain the 
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security of a tried federation even while hoping that the new institution 
may prove equally efficient 

And, indeed, an Indo-British Commonwealth of Nations will add to 
and not detract from the ^tility of a global institution for world security 
and peace on earth. Nor will its ambitions be thwarted or restricted by 
such an equal partnership freely recognized. For I believe that the time 
has come when an advance is inevitable over the virtual independence 
which Dominions now enjoy through the Statute of Westminster. I 
believe that in matters of foreign policy and defence an integral Council 
of Dominions and the United Kingdom is becoming clearly necessary. 
And India, having the same status as any Dominion, will be in a position 
to play a worthy part, benefiting and being benefited by this great associa- 
tion of free nations. 

"Our limes are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘ A whole I planned; 

Youth shows but half; trust God, 

See all, nor he afraid.’ " 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At .1 mertinj* of the Association held on Tuesday, April 6, 1943, Caxton Hall, 

S.W. I, the Hoii. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, k.c.s.i., lectured on “America, India 
and the War.” The Ri|»ht Hon. Sir Hu^h O’NeilK f.c., m.p., presided. 

I’hc C'liAiRM^N' said it pave him preat pleasure to introduce Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Inn he liid not really nH]iiire iniriNliution to such an audience, since many 
ftf those present were his fKTSonal friends. Sir Ramaswami was a representative of 
Imli.i at the War ( jhinct, and there would not In: any difTrnnce of opinion when he 
.said that his record of past services hoih in India and in this country eminent! v fitted 
him for the p«»t he now occupietl. Sir Ramaswami had a preat knowledpc of Indian 
|v>litics and also of this country: he was at the India Gffice for three or four years, 
first of all as a member of the Council and after the 1935 Act came into operation 
as one of the A<lviscr5 to the Secretary of State. He personally repretted that Sir 
Kama.swami Mudaliar went to India to take up a post in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council only a short time before be ftbc Chairman) became Parliamentary Under' 
Secretary of Stale and thus was deprived of the pleasure of meeting him when he was 
in the India Office. 

The subject on which Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar was to speak was of preat im- 
portance and interest .it the present time. He had quite recently been in Canada for 
the Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations and had also visited the United 
States, so that, quite apart from the pener.il backpround of his knowledge of Indian 
and Imperial questions, he had been in close contact with the particular subject on 
which he was to address the meeting. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudamak then delivered his Icciure. 

The Chairman said that Sir Ramaswami had given a brillunt and sntesmanlike 
address on a subiect of preat importance on w'hich he would make one or two com- 
ments. The United Statn was such a vast country* its people were so diverse, that it 
was not strange that there were many who took an interest in India. What was 
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almost more vital was that if diey took an interest in India their knowledge cl India 
should be correct. TWe had in the past been too much of only one Indian point of 
view put before the American fcople — that of the Congress. He could not help feel- 
ing that the recent visit of Sir Ramaswami to the United States must have nad a 
tremendous effect in bringing home to the American people a correct perspective of 
the Indian situation. * 

He was very much impressed when Sir Ramaswami spoke of the frank manner in 
which he had addressed the Americans, how he told them that in many* respects he 
did not think they knew enough about the Indian problem to be able to solve it, and 
his words would carry great weight with them. Those who had some knowledge in 
their different spheres of the Indian problem knew how ditficull the solution was, and 
how essential it was that not one nut many phases and aspects of Indian life and 
politics should be present in the minds of those who attempted to find a solution of 
that problem. 

Sir Ramaswami made one very interesting statement towards the end of his 
remarks when he said — and the speaker felt sure that he was correct — that the general 
view in the United States was that they were coming to realize that they could not 
take any direct part in solving the Indian political problem. How could they? He 
did not suppose that they wished to do so. Sir Ramaswami also put forward an 
interesting suggestion when he said that he jhoiight there might be some arrangement 
under which a standing panel of American, Aiistr.ilian and ('anadian advisers might 
be set up. each with his own particular knowledge of the federation which he would 
represent. It might be upon some such lines as this that American participation in 
an Imlian settlement might eventually he reached. Rut the people primarily who 
would have to solve this problem w'crc the people of the United Kingdom and of the 
whole of the Rritlsh Empire together with the Indian peo[»le. It must be remem- 
bered th.ir the Indian people were corrfposetl of manv sections — two great com- 
munities. Hindu .and Muslim, the Indian Princes, and various minorities— and all 
these should play a part in the solution which was bound to come, and the sooner 
it came the better for everyone concerned. 

Major Yfats-Rrown said that Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar had left him with a most 
enthusiastic fct“ling of the gotKl he must have clone in the United States. The 
remark which moved him most was Sir Ramaswami’s allusion to the generation to 
which neither he nor the speaker belonged- the younger generation -and their 
determination to sec a solution to this problem. It was a common saying that a 
lecturer on India was able to empty the smallest lecture hall in a unfwrsity town, 
probably because many speakers made the whole problem so difficulr; they said so 
much about {livergences of opinion and difficulties that the audience felt that they 
were insoluble. liur that was not the impression Sir Ramaswami gave. When he 
went to the United States he tohl the Americans that something could and would be 
done by the younger generation. He himself was an oI<! Indian Army officer, and 
the younger generation in India was very largely in the Army, He did not know the 
exact size of the Indian Army, hut it was about i ,*;^)0,#iof » strong, and was the 
greatest body of volunteers ever seen in the history of the world. These young men 
would undoubtedly play their part in shaping the future of Tndi.a. 

He had heard many lecturers on the subject of India, hut he had never heard the 
position and its future possibilities so clearly and so forcefully stated as he had hy 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar. He felt that the audience owed him a great debt of 
gratitude. 

Miss Rachel Parsons said that her reasem for speaking was that she had spent 
many years in the United States and heard a great deal of criticism of our administra- 
tion in India. This criticism was very largely based upon ignorance, hut she also 
thought much of our criticism of the United .States was based upon ignorance. Tlic 
Americans talked about our Empire, but we did not talk to them .shout their Empire. 
There was a serious Indian problem in the United States — the Indians in the reserva- 
tions. Tlien there was the negro problem, which was very serious; 10 per cent, of 
the population of the United States were negroes; a faa which she remembered when 
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Mr. Sumner Welles spoke recently of eaualky of race. The negroe s mig^ be kgally 
equal but they were not practically equal. 

Sir Philip Haktoo said that he had never heard a more admirable exposition of 
facts than they had heard that day. They would leave that room diffc^t people 
from those who entered. He had always wondered at the ignorance of the United 
States regarding India — an ignorance which could only be matched by the imorance 
in England.’ He wished to express his gratitude, which he felt sure was snared by 
everyone present, for the enlightening and inspiring address of Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar. 

Sir Hassan SuHRAWAtor said they had heard much about the ignorance of America, 
but at last it was refreshing to note that Sir Philip Hartog had referred to the ignor- 
ance in England. On one aspea of the Indian problem, at least, both the Americans 
and British were ignorant, and that was the point of view of the great Muslim com- 
munity. 

Sir Ramaswami had pointed out that the United States of America consisted not 
only of the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers, but of ail the nationals of Europe; 
they had become one and spoke one common language, American English, with one 
common ideal, as a united nation. He had also explained in vivid terms how the 
Dominions of (^*inada, Australia and South Africa h.id come into being. The Chair- 
man c.nmc from Northern Irel.'tnd; Ireland had had its trfxjblcs which were now 
sctiletl (“ Oh I"), and the Irish people had a great deal of sympathy, as had the 
Americans, with the Indian aspiration for freedom. Sir Ramaswami had pointed out 
correctly, 95 jKr cent, of the people of India did not wish to secede, but tney wished 
to be free in the sense that they wisheti to stand up with self-respect amongst the 
community of nafkms. They di<l not wish to be held down. Miss Rachel Parsons 
had spoken alK»ui American ignorance and their colour prejudice and negro problem 
—these woultl not apply to India, The Indians of Asia were not negroes, they were 
not dcscfinlants of those unfortunate hum.in chattels whom Europeans transported 
from one pl.icc to another. The Indi.ins were descended from the people who had 
a great ancient civilization and culture and who were clad in the finest of fabrics 
when the British people were painting their skins ! A nation with that background 
and ciiliiirc could not be held down simply by the power of the bayonet and 
machine-gun. 

Several sjx'.'ikcrs had said, and Sir Ramaswarni thought, that America was not 
qualified to t.ikc part in the actual settlement of the Indian prdbicm. In his opinion 
it w.is a domestic quarrel; let it be settled by the common people of the great British 
nation. He had hern herc throughout the Blitz period and had seen the greatness of 
this nation, its endurance and courage, and he had seen how one res’ersc after another 
hail left them undaunte<l with their chins un— Narsik, Dunkirk. Crete, the North 
Afric.in desert— they had set an example and given a lead to the United Nations di 
what faith could endure and courage achieve. The common people were giving their 
lives for the ideals set out in the Atlantic Charter, and they were saying, Could not 
India be given freedom? Could not the spiritual values for which they were fighdng 
lx* shared by India? When there was a fight between a small boy and a big pant it 
was necess.iry to have public opinion, and it wa* the public opinion of the United 
Nations which was watching to see how this siettlement was brought about by 
Great Britain. 

When India’s problem was settled, would it be settled as a finished, united India? 
nr would it he carried out by stages, as in die tu'o great Dominions of Canada and 
Australia? Separate Dominions and then a union of the ivhole country? That was 
the crux of the matter, because there they had to give way to the will of the common 
people. 

He would ask Sir Ramaswami, with his great experience of India and other 
peoples, who was the tiller of the land, who was die under-dog, who were the 
common people? Which party had unjust power in India, who were the money- 
lenders, the owners of mills, and who were the influential members in the machiotfy 
of government, and on what basis? Were they doc going to do something to bring 
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Indians together so that jpeojde could live as self-re^ie^g neighbours, with respect 
of their culture and traditioo, secured so that they might become a united nadon? 
'nicare was no trouble between the NtHth and South ^ Ireland todav (**Oh I"); at 
least, there was some remnant of bittemess whaps, because the settlement was so 
recent There was the same trouble in South Africa, but they were together today, 
and a lesson should be taken from these experiences. It was true that nobody could 
understand the greauicu of the British people unless they had travelled throughout 
the world. He had travelled from coast to coast in America and had met the 
common people and had appreciated their interest in things outside their own sphere. 
Had Sir Ramaswami, trav^ing under Government auspices, been able to meet the 
common people? 

In conclusion, the speaker asked Sir Ramaswami to do jusdet to the great Muslim 
community in India, which wanted to have security for ^cir sclf-cxprcssiun and to 
live side by tide as brothers and neighbours and not to be submerged. 

Sir Fredsrick. Syus congratulated Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar on his masterly and 
opportune address, and at ^ same time thanked Sir Hugh O'Neill for presiding. 
Sir Ramaswami's visit to America was a useful exj^ience not only for himself but 
for his American hosts, and it would be a good thing if other Indian statesmen of 
ripe experience could go to that country and explain the true nature of the situation. 
Sir Ramaswami modestly stated that he could not write a book on the country, as he 
was only there a few weeks; what a contrast to some writers on India who rushed 
into print, often w'iihout going there at all ! Sir Ramaswami had said that the settle* 
ment of the Indian question lay in the hands of the younger generation. I'hat was 
a profound truth. Perhaps one good result which might arise from the BIoimJ and 
sweat of this terrible war would be the birth of a new w'orld for India as well as 
Europe. English, Americans and Indians had fought shoulder to shoulder, and from 
the comradeship born in the battlefield there might arise a fresh spirit of under* 
standing and toicraiioo, which was the first essential to a political settlement. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudalia*, in acknowledgment, said he was overwhelmed by the 
kind expressions of all the speakers and especially of Sir Frederick Sykes. He 
assured Sir Hassan Suhra wordy that his contacts with tlie American tropic had been 
low down in the social scale. His trip to the United States was an enort on his own 
part and he did not go as a Government representative, cither of I lis Majesty's Govern* 
ment or of India. The opinions he expressed could never have been made if he had 
been a representative of any Government. It was only Ix'cause they were |)crsonal 
views that the American audiences accepted him. On behalf of the Chairman and 
himself he thanked the audience for tlicir kind expressions. 


BRITISH AUDIENCES AND INDIA 

By Captain K. K. Lalkaka 
(The Wiltshire Regiment) 

Whin in the spring of 1940 I came back to Ixindon from India to enlist in the Army 
as t private, the recruiting officer asked me where in Great Britain would I first like 
to be senL My reply was : I have already travelled more than 6,500 miles to do this 
job, and so aood^ two or three hundred miles in any direction is a mere detail. 
Send me where 1 could be most useful; anywhere from Land's End to John o’Groats." 
Little did I know then how significant was that last sentence, that within ten months 
from the time those words were uttered I should be called upon to undertake a job 
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which, for the last two years, has kept me coDtinuously travelliBg from Laod’i End to 
Jc^n o’Groats— and even beyond. On five nights in the week 1 sleep in a dificrent 
place; virtually my headquarters is my service cap. 

'i his is not the time or the place to recount in detail my experiences in the ranks 
of a famous Scottish regiment, but I may admit that from the very first day I was a 
nightmare to our regimental quartermaster and sergeant-major. Despite all their 
eflurts to make a smart soldier of me, 1 never rose to any dizzy heiehu b^ond 
alternating between sentry-go duty, largely in dark, dank and damp pill^>oxes in the 
heathery wilds of Scottim moorlands, and scrubbing floors and djxies or peeling 
poutoes in the cookhouse. 

I should have been very sorry to miss that great experience of ten months. It gave 
me an insight into human nature as nothing else had done. On the whole my 
comrades were a tough lot— very lough— but equally stout and large-hearted. And 
they did fur me far more by enriching my life with colourful cxpcricnocs than any> 
thing 1 could ever expect to do for them in return. In those ten months 1 learnt many 
things which oualificd me the l)cii€:r for my present job of giving talks to the Forces 
on India and tlie Uritish Empire. For one thing, I learnt to think their thoughts and 
even to 5|>cuk their language, and thus to win their complete confidence and undcr> 
standing. Paradoxical though it may seem, thereby I broadened my own outlook 
on life. 

All these years J thought I knew a smattering of King’s English. But not till I 
heart! it s[Hjken in the Kirrack room did 1 reali/.c the rich and fruitful possibilities of 
which it was capable I Of course, in my }>rcscnt work 1 do not tell them that, nor do 
1 let them know what I know of it. 

Vakied Audiences 

just over two years ago I ol)tained my commission, and I have since been empibyed 
as .1 travelling lecturer from the War Office. In this work there is not a county in 
(■real Britain that I have nut visited, and my duties have even taken me beyond the 
statutory limits of the British Isles. I travel under all sorts of conditions : on foot, by 
rail and road, by sea and in the air. The only two modes of conveyance I have not 

J /et liern c.illeii ii|M)n to use arc .1 scooler and a submarine I By now I must have 
ceiurcd to over 350,000 mcmlicrs of the Forces, of all ranks and ages and of both sexes. 

Sometimes my audience may be com|ioscd solely of ofiicers gathered together in 
the l.irge atiic-rooni of an oflicers’ mess. At other times there may lie a few N.C^O.s 
and men gathered round a vertical stove inside a Nissen iiui. But as a rule at these 
lectures I nave a mixeii auvliencc drawn trum all r.-inks, and very often Ixith sexes. I 
have s|K)ken to them in their dining halls, in garrison theatres, at gun sites and on 
sand dunes, and at times surroumlcd by heavy implements ui war and destruction. 
Ves, even on acrotlroincs and inside large hangars with planes roaring at not too great 
a distance, though usually our own planes. 'I'here have been a very few occasions 
when tlic enemy has shown a rude ucsirc to gate<rash from above. Of course, we 
have strongly resented such bad manners. But on each such occasion, after we have 
told him in an unambiguous manner wluu we think of him, we have carried on as if 
there had been no interruption. No less than in seven different places Hitler has tried 
to get me, and each lime has failed. Once he left me with only one khaki shirt, 
which 1 had to keep on my back longer than 1 care to remember. 

Now 1 should relate what I tell my audiences and how. First, by the help of a map 
I gel them to realize the size of India and compare it with the size of tneir island 
home and the continent of Europe. All this must be done by stages and in terms my 
listeners can easily visualize. 1 am convinced that little useful purpose is served by 
giving a talk on India and her problems without first constructing before the eyes of 
listeners— step by step— the geographical, physical and historical background of so 
vast and ancient a land. But time is a big consideration. One is always compelled to 
run a race against it. Great coodcusation is necessary, and this is acnieved by little 
subtle devices which come to my mind every now and then. For example, if I nave a 
large-sized folding map of Inaia with me, 1 stick on it prominently a halfpenny 
stamp, which at once catches the eye of the audience, and they begin to woooer for 
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what purpose it is there. Having let than guess for a while, I turn to it and ttU thtm 
thit mat is how their largest county— Yorkshire— would look in relation to In^. 
The trick it done and my object achieved. Where I have not the facility to exhibit 
this particular map I resort to other de\'ice5. 

The THEia 

I assure you this is very much of a full-time job. To achieve best results, not onlv 
must I keep abreast of all current events, but also constantly revolve in my mind fresh 
ideas and new ways of expressing them. The manner of delivery also always varies, 
governed largely by a chain of circumstances not always predictable. Hence the CTcatcr 
necessity not to talk at, or talk to, my audiences, but to talk with them. Having 
built up my. background, 1 tell them what India is doing in this war as much as of 
what Britain has done for India. Her political problems also are briefly dealt with. 
Let me summarize for your benefit the burden of my theme under a lew headings : 

(i) To be able to understand India and her problems it must lx: thought of in the 
broad and large terms of a continent and never the small terms of a country, 
because India is nothing if not a land of great contrast, colour and paradox. 

(a) India is not one nation, but a conglomeration of peoples of various races and 
creeds, and this phenomenon of welding a vast, heterogeneous mass into one 
homogeneous whole is entirely a British achievement. 

(3) As 90 per cent, of her population is politically unconscious, there is the more 
reason to think of India less in terms of abstract piulitics and mure in terms of 
geography and climate, race and religion, history and concrete achievement, 
and, above all, in terms of human values and relationships, which alone seem 
to give meaning and significance to life itself. 

(^) The story of our Indian Empire is the story of the lives of men and women of 
that small but happy breed of your own race who had the courage, the vision 
and the larger faith to dedicate their lives in the service of other people, for 
which they have deserved w'cll of Britain as well us India. All of them did 
not go out as missionaries or altruists. A few even fell by the wayside, yet 
many more were able to stay the course. But there was this to it : No matter 
what impulse took them to India and years of sclf-impo.scd exile, whenever a 
job had to be done thc.se fine people never took any reckoning of the cost, 
even though the final reckoning cost them their lives. 'I hcy could not have 
done this had they not believed in themselves and in the imperial destiny of 
their race, and also had not their own conceptitm of Empire been in con^ 
sonance with revealed truth as they had heard it. 

Not so long ago I was faced with the task of addressing a famous military school. 
Of the audience of 375, more than 200 were little Ixjys between the ages of eight and 
twelve. The 60 adults included the commundant of the school and practically all the 
members the teaching and administrative staff. I'hc rest were senior boys. 1 was 
expected to put across to them India in half an hour with a talk that would hold the 
interest of all of them. Fortunately, with Divine guidance, Kipling's help and my 
own audacity, I just managed to pull it off. You should have seen those youngsters, 
and even the doers, getting up in quick succession and pelting me with all sorts of 
intelligent and interesting questions. One small boy, much to the amusement of all, 
even asked me whether I nad ever been chased by a crocodile or seen anyone else 
in a similar predicament. And this was by no means his first or only question. 
There was 00 stopping the inquirers. 

Lack op Knowledge 

The attitude mv audiences towards India is sympathetic to the hope of seeing 
her a Dominion in tne near future, equal in status to the other British Dominions. 
Their sympathy would prove more helpful if it arose from an elementary knowledge 
of facts. But I have found little evidence of that, and it is this deficiency which is 
larnly responsible for the present generation of Britons having ^own up without 
suOcieot sober pride in the imperial achievements of their peoj^ and in dicir im- 
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perial inheritaoce. Mr. Arthur Bryant recently observed that the young people of ow 
day arc politically conscious, but they lack that n eces s ar y sense of political re^nosi' 
bility. Mr. G. M. Young, about the same time, sutcd in a vieorous declaradon that 
in the last thirty years the minds of young Britons have been filled with wind and fed 
on very litdc substance. Unfortunately, these indictments arc only too true. My 
experience in iny present work shows that in the matter of imperial geography and 
history the school education of the modern Briton has been sadly neglected. 

You will see what immense scope there is, not merely for one cJk, but for a Umg 
scries of talks just under those four headings. Wisely handled, 1 find these points 
always stimulate my audiences to reorientate their ideas and make a new af^o^ to 
this most intriguing, most fascinating of subjects. 

Next 1 must tell you how my audiences react to these talks. Well, there is some- 
thing about the subject itself which cannot fail to grip their attention. Amd by being 
a litUc provocative m some of my remarks I have invariably succeeded in stimulating 
their interest, which shows itself during the discussion periM, when there it always a 
burst oi questions. 

A shon time ago, during a railway journey in Cornwall, 1 met a young Endith- 
wuman. She was a very interesting conversationalist. She told me she was a graduate 
of one of the British universities and that for her degree she had read ’‘human 
geography ” and history. She further emphasized the point that it was a great mistake 
to separate the two if one was to have a balanced judgment on affairs of nations. And 
yet when it came to geography and the history of Britain and the British Empire, I 
regret to say, she betrayed abysmal ignorance. This otherwise interesting and intelli- 
gent woman had turned herself into a mouthpiece of uninformed propaganda. She 
IS by no means a solitary example. I meet such people in large numbers every day, 
not only in the I'orccs, but in railway trains, in trams and buses and in the lounges ^ 
hotels. 

I'his is not the occasion for me to outline proposals for the remedying of so 
regrettable a defect. 1 have drawn the attention of responsible people to the danger 
arising therefrom in a mcniurandum circulated privately a few weeks ago. Further, 
Service traditions preclude me from entering into public controversy so long as 1 wear 
my uniform. But that docs not mean that 1 am not alive to the danger or do not feel 
acutely about it. Moreover, it makes me very happy to be able to tell you that the 
Army Bureau of Current AlTairs has taken the question in hand so far as members of 
1 iis Majesty's F'orccs arc concerned. Should their present wise policy be pursued, and 
il ardent idealism is chaperoned by staid and sober realism, much good will ensue. 

1 wish some of you wiio are not trammelled by Service regulations and restrictions 
had my oppirtunity to see and hear fur yourselves the things 1 have spoken of. Then 
you could tell your friends in India that so far as their mlitical aspirations go they 
have only to close their own ranks, practise the virtues of give-and-take and live-ana- 
Ict-iivc, and British public opinion will be the first to demand that the Indian 
Dominion should be a fait accompli at the earliest possible date. My job is to remind 
the British people that political India and the India of the peasants, the factory 
workers, the great Princes and tlic magnificent soldiery arc two difid-ent things; that 
the great Indian caravan moves on silently and in majesty despite all the noise and 
commotion of the discontented. 

Is there anything that each and all of us — no matter where we are or what our 
life's work — can do together? Yes. Let us first of all cease thinking in “isms,** 
whether these he poliucaJ, economic or social. Let us recapture the art of living, 
which consi.sts of not what we get out of life, but of what we put into it Is not that 
the one outstanding moral of the story 1 go telling up and down Britain — the story cf 
the great Indian Empire? The great fact which lias already gone down in history is 
that British achievemcat and inhcritance>-like British traditions— are founded and 
built on sheer force of character. These last twenty-five years we seem to have over- 
looked that until the inexorable inarch of events caught up with us. 

You will, I feel sure, heartily agree with me Out to make the youth of Britain 
aware of this is a task worth the doing. Singularly fortunate are those to whom is 
given the opportunity of doing iL 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A UEETiNo of the Association was held 00 Thursday, March 25, 1943, at die Oaxton 
Hall, Caxton Street, S.W. 1, when C^tain K. K, Lalkaka read a paper cntided 
“ Bridsh Audiences and India.” Lord ^skine, c.c.t.i., c.c.i.e., presided. 

The Chaikuan said that Captain Lalkaka was no stranger to the meetingi of the 
East India Association. When lie came to this country eight years ago he was already 
a member and took an active part in the discussions from the standpoint of a staunch 
friend and believer in the Bridsh connection with India. When the Euro^n situa- 
tion darkened and die clouds of war were gathering he sought to serve the Empire by 
applying to be placed on the list of the Reserve of Officers, but he was informed that 
his application could not be entertained as the regulations forbade recruitment in this 
countiy of persons not of European birth. He was deeply grieved by this refusal, and 
it was at his instance that the Council of the Association took up the question of this 
ancient and entirely unjustifiable embargo. In the early summer of 1939 the Cxiuncil 
made a detailed representation to the Sci^ary of State, asking him to take the ques- 
tion up with the 5 >^icc Departments and urging that since voluntary recruitment was 
open to all in India there was no justification for exclusion in this country on grounds 
of race. The question was under discussion when the war broke out, and the Council 
made a further representation. Happily, and as was to be expecre<l, it had the strong 
support of Lord ^tland, who was then Secretary of State for India, and very soon the 
restriction was withdrawn, nominally for the period of the war, but he thought it was 
certain that it had in fact disappeared for ever. 

Meanwhile, Captain Lalkaka returned with his family to Bombay and then came 
hack to this country in the spring of 1940. He enlisted in the Army, being posted to 
one of the famous Scottish regiments. After some months in tW ranks he was 
selected to be a travelling lecturer for the Education Branch of the War Office, chiefly 
to speak to the troops on India. 

The abandonment of the race restriction had opened the door to recruitment in 
this country of many young Indians and Anglo-Indians, including a number of 
officers in the Royal Air Force. 

Captain Lalkaka then read hU paper. 

The Chaixwav said that Captain I.alkak.i was doing a great work in purring 
forward his views on the Indian Empire to English audiences, and particularly to 
Army audiences. The authorities at the War Office should be congratulated in that 
they had realized that this was a golden opportunity to educate the youth of this 
country regarding the true facts about India. Tlicre were in the Army today repre- 
sentatives of all sections of the population and the present opportunity to inculcate 
true lessons concerning India would never recur. 

Many of those present had no doubt attempted in their own way to put the facts 
concerning the India Fjtnpire before English audiences. He himself since his return 
from India had done something in that direction, but he did not pretend to have 
spoken to anything like the number of people to which the lecturer had owned. Those 
who lectured realized that the Bridsh public was cxtremelv anxious to know the 
facts. The East India Association was originally formed to rduratc the British people 
on India, and for seventy-five years it had carried out this task with a considerable 
amount of success. There was no doubt, however, that very much more education 
was required if the British people were really to understand rndia. He found that his 
audiences were most anxious to learn and a flood of questions was always pur after 
the lecture. The main feature which bad struck him in lecturing on India had been 
that the English people did not seem to be able to envisage the great size of India or 
its diversities of race and religion. They were apt to think of it as a country like 
Great Britain, and he thought that Captain Lalkaka’s suggestion of using a halfpenny 
stamp to represent Yorkshire was a good one, and one which he would adopt in any 
hmire addresses he might give. 

TTiere wtate also in this eoufttry a growing number of American troops, and it was 
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)iist as important to attempt to give them some idea of the Indian Emj^ as it was to 
educate our own people. He found tfaev asked questions such as : “ We were able to 
give the Philippines self-government; why is it not possible to give India seU-govem- 
ment immediately P'* They did not seem to realize the vast differences between the 
two countries. 

He (Lord Erskine) thought the elementary facts about India should be put before 
the public and the troops. He found it was difficult for the ordinary English private 
soldier to understand that the caste system had created a social organization, and, 
indeed, a civilization entirely different from anything which wc knew in the West. 
They did not realize that India was divided into hundreds of different races, and 
when they were told that in the Madras Presidency alone there were five different 
nationalities, speaking quite different languages, it gave them an entirely new outlodt 
on the problem. 

He did not pretend to know much about the north of India; he always tdd his 
hearers that hit experience was in the south and that it was useless to ask him about 
the north, for north and south India were more distinct from each other than were 
Portugal and Poland. The only unit with which the Indian Empire could be com- 
pared was the ancient Empire of Rome; audiences should be asked if they realized 
that Rome ruled over all Europe, except Germany, and also over those great leiritories 
which stretched to the east and south of the Mediterranean Sea. As long as the 
power of Rome remained strong her Empire formed a cohesive whole and peace 
reigned within its borders; hut as soon as the Roman military power became wealc the 
Empire split up into its separate parts, from whence sprang the nations of Europe as 
wc know them today. He also pointed out that it was unfortunately true that ever 
since the break-up of Rome the individual nations which formed it had done nothing 
but fight and bicker I He asked his audiences if they wished to envisage a similar 
future for India, or whether they thought that it was not important to retain the 
present unity of the sub-continent. 

The more that could be done to educate the electorate regarding the fundamental 
truths of India the better. It should be stated at the same time that our goal was 
dominion status, not only f^r India, but, indeed, for all our Colonies; that wc were the 


first great imperial race which had conceived this ideal of self-government for all the 
com|H)ncni p.irts of our Commonwealth; that all the white Dominions were now 
entirely independent and were merely held together by the thin gossamer thread of 
allegiance t<i the Crow-n, and althougn other nations might think that link weak, yet 
ill two great wars it had been found to be .stronger than steel. 

The problem of the white Dominions had been solved; we had now to find the 
answer to an even more difficult question— how to keep within the British Empire, 
contented and self-governing, those portions of the globe under the Union Jack whose 
population.s did not belong to the same race as ourselves. For the last twenty or 
thirty years attempts had been made by trial and error, with, perhaps, a good many 
errors; but nevertheless the true goal was well known. It was that the British Empire 
should remain united under the Crown and that its component parts should be 
self-governing. 

Perhaps, .said I^rd Erskine, his remarks had strayed rather far from the actual 
title of the lecture, but they were, he thought, germane to the subject. He hoped that 
all in the audience who knew India would realize that those who had been privileged 
to serve that great country bad a duty to explain to their fellow-countrymen the real 
facts about the Indian Empire. The people wanted to know the truth and to do the 
right thing, but at the moment they were too ignorant to know what the right thing 
was. It was the mission in life of those who knew to explain to the British electorate 
the truth about India and the best way to proceed. No doubt they would each have 
their own ideas as ro this, but nevertheless they could give the public die facts. India 
was not a subject which could be Jearat out of books. When he went to Madras in 
* W he did not know very much about India; he tried to read it up but soon found 
'ani i_V understand what was really happening, 

he knei «».«hing 
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In cooduiion, die Chairman expressed his personal gratitude to Captain Lalkaka 
foi his most interesting address; be realized what splendid work he was doing in 
hinging home to the young soldiers of this country the true facts about his ancient 
and celebrated country. 

Lady Haxtog said that her own experience was on a very much smaller scale than 
that of Captain Lalkaka, being mainly with women’s audiences, but there was the 
same fundamental difficulty— the prevailing ignorance about India. She found that 
the mind of the average audience to whom she was asked to speak was a blank slate, 
and the lecturer could write on it what he would in the time allotted. It was easy to 
be tempted to write as much as possible, but if the t’s were not crossed nor the i's 
dotted what was written might be a confused blur. The best way was to speak very 
shcHtly and to leave the greater part of the time for questions and to answer them 
more fully than one would do at an ordinary lecture. 

Except at women’s institutes, the great ^mand at the present time was for talks 
on the political situation. The deadlock in India and the doubts regarding India’s 
position in the war had aroused very wide interest, but talks about the political situa- 
tion were amongst the most difficult because of the lack of time for giving the back- 
ground of fact. How was one to give a clear picture in half an hour or forty-five 
minutes? It was very rare to have the chance of giving more than one talk to the 
same audience. 

Just because of the lack of background the audience was peculiarly susceptible to 
any kind of propaganda which might be offered to it. She felt that the period of 
indifference regarding India was pssing, but the period of ignorance sdil remained. 
It would remain until there was more teaching in the schools about the countries of 
the Commonwealth, Meanwhile they had to do the best they could with adult educa- 
tion, and it was a sign of the very great interest in India at the present dmc that fifty 
or more people were giving up their Saturday afternoons to attend a series of ten 
lectures which had been arrang^ at the City Literary Institute. All the time, trouble 
and effort one could give in trying to spread better knowledge and understanding 
about India was worth while. 

Mr. Edwin Haward said that the Chairman had mentioned American views on 
India, but he thought that unless we removed the beam from i>iir own eyes we could 
hardly he surprised if people showed ignorance of the kind which had been criticized. 
T^cy did not hove a blank slate on which to write; variou.s conditions, some of them 
passing, some of fairly long standing, had developed in this country a section of 
opinion which was endeavouring not so much to spread information about India as to 
vilify whatever had been done in India, whether by ourselves or by Indians in com- 
radeship with us. He thought I^dy Hartog was correct in saying that people were 
anxious to know more. It was the responsibility of the electorate to get to know the 
political situation. In the 'twenties there was in the universities and schools a cult 
which was almost shamefaced at our having anything to do with colonization or 
British achievement in India. They should get down, not so much to the question of 
educating the general pubKc, but to see that the sources of information from which 
the public drew its knowledge were not tainted. 

Mr. Waris Amrer Ali said that Captain Lalkaka was the first Indian, so far as he 
was aware, to apply to join H.M. Forces in Great Britain before even the time of the 
Munich crisis. He met with a refusal, as had been mentioned: hm later, after he had 
taken his family back to India, he returned, and after a little difficulty joined a famous 
Scottish regiment. They found he was 51 inches round the chest and there was no 
umform to fit him. He came to London and purchased the private’s uniform, ineWd- 
ing the trews, at Moss Bros, about six weeks later. He was in the ranVu (or a con- 
stthn^ble time, and on the night he left to take up his commission his C.O. and officers 
dined him in mess as a private and the next day hit captain paraded hit company 
under the Union Jack to wish him “ God speed.” He now regarded the officers' mess 
of this r^mem as his home in England. ^ 

When the CaHoet a n iwwn mncnt of October, 1939, permitting die innovation of 
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rhe eacry of penoni of soo-Europcan birth into the British Armed Forces was made, 
it was a long time before it percolated into the uniu. All wondered how it would 
work; there were youne men resident in this country of pure Indian birth viho had 
never seen India and vvho were liable for conscription. Inere were now a ccmsidcr- 
able number of Indian officers and men in all three services, and by the kind and 
sympathetic treatment of all concerned it might now be said that the experiment had 
succeeded. A tribute was due to the men themselves, but it was also worthily due to 
their British officers and comrades in the ranks. Where possible it was better that the 
young Indian should join the Forces on his own rather than with ocher Indians, and 
.stand on his own feet with Britons of the same standing and age. There had been very 
few failures indeed and they could be counted on the hngers of one hand. 

It was hoped that, now this experiment was well und^ way, the authorities would 
continue it when the war finished and that the sufvivors would bring their sense of 
discipline, common sense and courage to the service of the Crown and the Indian 
Empire in civil life just as in war. 

Mr. CowASjBE Iemanghix said he had been speaking to audiences on India for 
nc.irly nine months, mastly in the north of England. All were deeply interested in 
India, hut through complete ignorance many regarded the Indians as a strange and 
rrnuite people. Many others knew only what they learnt from the widely organized 
(Congress propaganda. They had no realisation of the numerous groups forming India 
and who w'isned for Indian independence, but not by any means Congress rule. 

He him%clf was neither a Hindu nor Muslim, but a Parsec, and belonged to one of 
the minorities, of which there were many. There was no truth in the assertion that 
Congress alone was the voice of India, and it was sad to think that so many of the 
British people were still misguided into believing that India was one vast Congress 
camp; no greater fabrication existed in modern histcM^. 

India’s gigantic war effort had been overshadowed at times by the foolish policy of 
no/^vio)cnce. In spite of the civil disobedience movement last autumn, 70,000 men 
monthly enrolle<l in the Army volunr.*iri 1 y. Men and women in India were doing their 
best ill every branch of war work, and why.? Because they realized that the safety 
and victory of the United Nations was the only sure guarantee for the existence and 
security of India. 

One question which he was frequently asked hy the man in the street was : 
" Would the Indian problem be solved by the British quitting India.?’* His answer 
was always that the grrat bulk of the people were not responsible for nor in sympathy 
wiili the “ quit Intiia " campign. Camgress must answer its own conscience for the 
good or harm it had done to India hy its policy; there must he a unity in face of the 
common enemy of such combined strength that the front could never be broken. 
With the coming of peace India would lake her proper place with the other United 
Nations, always within the British Empire. 

Sir Lionel Hawoxth said that Captain Lalkaka was doing work of which many of 
them were incapable— he was getting to the man in the ranks. He (Sir Lionel) was 
too old to enlist and had taken to visiting bars in order to get in touch svith the 
people and hear what they had to say. He was amazed at the ignorance which 
existed and at the extraordinary effect w'hich the Leftist propganda had had. These 
were the people they wanted to reach, they were the voters, and Captain Lalkaka was 
touching the people whom it was necessary to touch, who had been caught by Leftist 
propaganda. 

Another question which had been raised was that of America. One was afraid of 
offending Americans, although they were not afraid of offending the British. No 
American seemed to know hts own history; the United States was the finest example 
of an empire which could be found. Ninety per cent, of the American War of Inde- 
pendence was due to the British Go\'crnment refusing to allow the Americans to 
cross the mountains in order to take over country whiim did not belong to them and 
which the British Gkivemment wished to leave as a Red Indian reserve. President 
lackson iM-ought in an ordnance wd^ereby the Indians were forced to give im their 
territory and move farther west; so that vrocn taUdi^ to Americans who said tnat we 
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$bnuld |ive back India the reply was that India was forced u|m us and we were 
nving It back. £>id the Americans p'opose to give their empire back to the Red 
Indians from whom they took it? 


Captain Ijoxaka, in reply, spdcc of the satisfaction and inspiration of meeting so 
many old friends; much more valuable work could be done if omy such a discussion as 
had taken place could be made more widely known to the general public. He agreed 
with Lady Hartog in speaking of the blank slate, but the date was not always blank. 
Very often it was covert up with all sorts of diagrams of distorted facts and wdrd 
beliefs by the insidious and malicious propaganda which had been put over. He 
recalled a lecture he had attended in a hospiud where there were not only officers of 
the British services, but also Polish, Czech and American officers. l*hc lecture was 
given by a retired schoolmaster on a u^ical and important subject, but it was full of 
dangerous innuendoes against the British. During the discussion he tackled the 
lecturer, who dodged and prevaricated as much as he could. Some of the audience 
tried to shout him down until he reminded them that he had come from a part of 
the Empire far removed from Great Britain to serve her in her hour of danger and it 
hllccl him with despair to witness such a defeatist attitude. 

The English were always generous in their praise of others and yet so srlf- 
deprccatory in the assessment of their own cfTorts. He felt that this attitude had 
gone a little too far and it must stop. In the present gathering were those who could 
draw upon a rich experience of a lifetime of service in many parts of die world, many 
not even held together by immediate tics of race or blood, but there were greater and 
stronger bonds which held them together in a common allegiance to their beloved 
Sovereign and in their belief in the ideals and impulses which were the stuff and 
su[ (stance of the British way and purpose. It was in this he saw the promise of fulfil- 
ment of a great and abundant future. Nevertheless, he felt in these momentous days 
it was very necessary for all to remind themselves constantly that— 

“ No easy hope or lies 
Shall bring us to our goal. 

But iron sacrifice 
Of body, will and soul. 

There is but one task for all— 

One life for c.ich to give. 

What stands if Freedom fall? 

Who dies if England live?”* 


Sir HopETorN Stores proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer and to the Chair- 
man for the entertainment and instruciitm they had given, llicy had known Captain 
I..alkaka before his reincarnation as a soldier as a very active and sometimes combative 
debater in their meetings, and from the account that had been given of his efforts to 
join the Army they recognized him as a m.m who would not take “ No ’* for an 
answer. He (Sir Hopcioun) had the privilege of serving under Lord Erskinc when 
he was in Madras and regarded it as an honour to have done so. The Xtsociation was 
glad to number him amongst its vice-presidents and owed him much gratitude for a 
most interesting and inspiring address. 


Rudyard Kipling : “ For All We Have and Arc.' 



PMf;i ISH NOVELS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
ON INDIA 

By Mulk Raj Anand 

My time todav is limited, and I deem myself fortunate that there is in existence an 
almost up-toKJate survey of Anglo-Indian hetion by Professor Bhupal Singh of Lahore; 
so 1 can refer any of you who want detailed information on the number and quality 
of novels about India published in this country to that compendium. All 1 can ofier 
now arc some of my own individual reactions to this kind of fiction and to tell you, 
very tentatively, of the few novels which 1 believe to be significant. 

I'he ** twentieth century " in the title of this talk docs not signify an exact 
boundary line. In literature one period runs into another or overlaps it, and though 
technique advances or the content changes according to the demands of the times and 
sets a new fashion, the influence of the books of a bygone age often survives, especially 
\l society has not gone through any fundamcnul changes in the meantime. In view 
of this It would have been more convenient to talk mainly of English fiction about 
India after the first world war, when a distinct change did come over English writing 
as a whole. 1 shall, indeed, mainly have pust-1914 books in mind, but perhaps, if only 
by way of a contrast, it may be as well to say something about the hangover of the 
Victorian era in the early years of this century. 

1 might here enunciate one or two considerations which 1 shall apply to the 
novelists alxjut whom 1 speak. I'irst, 1 lx:lievc many I'.nglish novelists writing about 
India have been mostly eoneerned with tlicmscives and the English community in 
India, particularly in its relationship with the Indian people, and therefore maturing 
a kind of regional tradition of the I'.nglish novel, closely linked with the novels 
written in or around the metropolis of London. Secondly (and this is really a corol- 
lary of my first [K>int), the attitude of these English novelists to their own fellow- 
I'.nglishincn and women, as well us to the Indians w'hu figure in their liooks, reflects 
the general ailitutic towards I'mpirc problems of the period in which they wrote. 
Lundun is, therefore, the key to India in this as in many other ways. 

The Victorian Novel 

Now, what exactly was this “ hangover of the Victorian era " of which 1 have 
sjtokeii? In one word, 1 call it conventionalism. And by this 1 mean that certain 
standards, wliiih were evolved by the rising middle class of the late eighteenth and 
early miieU'cniii century, became in the reign of Victoria a fixed and sutic tradition, 
the dead weight of which was choking the life forces. Like the heavy, solid, well- 
[Kilishcd furniture of that age, its literature is pompous, comfortable, easy and soft: 
strn&ibiliiy bus been dulled and no new designs are possible. '1 he characters of the 
Victorian novel, for instance, have become fixed ty|x.'s, who move according to a pre- 
ordained ]>]oi in certain situations which recur everywhere, and they observe the same 
rigid morality, exude the same smugness born of bourgeois comfort— except perhaps 
in the novels of I'homas Hardy, where the elements of revolt express themsdves in 
grave doubt and protest. 'I'owards the nineties Buder, Shaw and Wilde had already 
begun the offensive against complacency, but they were soon reduced to buffoonery. 
The romantic novels ended in pessimism, and the symbolist movement in poetry that 
came from France, as well as the Flaubertian art tVx' art's sake realism, survivecl. into 
the Edwardian era. ** Conventionalism ” had almost yielded to a kind of “ isob- 
tionism." 

I'he late Hugh Walpole has called Britain of this “ hangover period the 
** doomeil fortress.” Let me quote his words : 

” i’erhaps the world will never know again so Paradisial a mode of living as the 
moneyed classes enjoyed in England from 1890 to 1910, There was leisure, there was 
kindly and good humour, there was much intelligent patronage of literature, painting 
and music, there was got^ conversation, there was a code oi morality that was both 
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easT **«^| oa the suiface at least* decent* theie was religion at least in farm* there was* 
above an security that allowed the citizens of this little world to preserve 

their brows uniurrowcd with unseemly anxieties. It appeared to be not only secure 
but universal} the best kind of life led by the best kind of people. We, with ail our 
terrible experience behind us, sec the dtizcns of this world as a beleaguered garrison 
in a doo^ fortress, belcagu^ but fancying themselves as free as air." 

Ibesc words of a writer who lived through the period describe very adequately 
the background of the novel of the time. For Henry James, Galsworthy, Conrad, 
Kipling— all have this in common that they write for, and from the point of view of, 
the English upper middle class, the class which had built up the Britain of the nin^ 
teenth century and was conserving iL And i suggest that as tlic inlluencc of this 
JO the inducncc of these writers continued right up to the declaration of the 
1914 war. 

Kipunu's Youth 

In a recent essay in revaluation, Mr. Edmund Wilson, the American critic, has 
sougiit to show the effect on Kipling's work of bis school life in Devon. Mr. Wilson 
delves deep into psycluvanalysis and some oL his cuitciusions arc bound to remain 
questionable. But it will be obvious to anyone who has read Stal!^ & Co. what the 
results of a public'school education have been on the upper middle class in England. 
Ihc early removal of a child from its environment into a boarding-school makes lor 
self-reliance. But on the sensitive child, like Kipling, it scents to have had on 
aliugeilicr untoward ellcct. Mr. \V ilson shows how the beatings he received at the 
house where he lodged arrested liis emotional growth and created that neurosis which 
is evident in the preoccupation with fear, punishment and revenge in his work; in the 
exaltation of barbarian heroes like Stalky, Beetle and Macl'urk on the one hand, and 
the insidious contempt lor heroism on the other; and also die isolation which makes 
him incapable of drawing any but Hat characters in his novels and the substitution of 
incidait tor emotional crises in his stories. 

Unlike Maupassant, wliu burns like a Aamc diruughout a story, Kipling fluucrs 
like a moth, leaving us in the dark for long intervals and keeping us guessing. The 
Hashes and liinu he thus drops may be taken tor profound spiritual illuminauon, but 
in view of the violence of the moral code which emerges in Ins poetry and elsewhere 
it soon reveals itself as mere ingenuity. This kind of trick is, of course, very helpful 
to a certain kind oi short story. And Kipling, who is a great master of narrative, uses 
this and other limiutions of his make-up to cnluncc his cruft in a sujicrlative manner. 
Witness, for instance, how his childish naivete trunsfornis itself into fantasy, how bis 
adolescent admiration for engineers and old sweats serves to bolster up a reactionary 
political belief and pass that off for a sense of history. 

1 believe that though Kipling has a genuine enough local scase about India, it is 
the moral and mental qualities which he acquired at school in tlic liglit of which ills 
novels and uories about India ought to be judged, in this regard there is Uulc or no 
development in Kipling from Fiatn Talcs from the Hills through the novels to the 
very last stories, for his childlike mischievous attitude colours evcrytliing, now leading 
to vulgarity, now to cunning xa fantasy, but always to a kind of irrelevant vigour. 
Mrs. Hawkesby is the first victim of this boyish fun, but really not a victim at all, for 
she docs not exist, except as a pupptt on the s^e of Kipling's distant view of Simla : 
she is a tour deforce it you like. She talks wittily like a character in a book, and not 
as people do even in a Simla club. As she goes round Simla, to dinners and balls, she 
becomes a caricature who displays Kipling’s bitter hatred of the social life of the hill 
station without acquiring any reality whatsoever. If you ask. How then did she come 
to be so popuUr a character with the Kipling public P 1 shall answer that that is due 
to his sheer litcrarv virtuosity. For at 24 he was a brilliant journalist who, self-con* 
fessedly, was not curiven by the passion to write, but was just trying out his skill ** at 
that sort of thing." 

KiruNo’s PniLOforHY 

It is well known by now that die then assistant editor of the Civil and Military 
Gaxetu was a withdrawing creature, with an acute sense of inferiority, who found it 
difficult to move in Aogl^lndian society. (I uk the term Anglo-Indian in the old 
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tense in which it is used bj Kipling himself.) Though he admires the dvil'and 
military o^dals a great deal, he has not for them the symmthy displayed for Russian 
officers and officials by the born novelist Tolstoy in his CossacJ(s or Sevastopol 
Sketches. Kipling looiu at them from the outside and, knowing that he winces 
where the passions are involved, increasingly turns to fantasy, or to the story with a 
comment which need not necessarily depend on characterization. Thus social and 
political views arc thrust forward with an extraordinary plausibility. 

Once the reader accepts the pcmisscs of this charming naivete the rest follows easily 
enough. Little six-ycar'old T(W amends a bill on land tenure for the legal member 
of the Government of India by prattling to him the talk he has heard in the bazaar. 
McGoggin may have cmnc to India believing in the good of humanity, but one day, 
as he is telling his sceptical friends at the dub to put their heart and soul into the 
service of the country, he is suddenly stricken dumb. The dodOT calls it aphasia. 
But the point of the story is that in India you don’t have to talk about humanity, you 
really see humanity and you do the little you can for it without straining yourself 
overmuch, for you arc only here for a short term and you can’t alter much. Your 
belief in science and philosophy arc all hollow mockeries! I'hc ideal administrator, 
according to Kipling, is a practical, simple kind of man, who obeys orders and accepts 
the incredible, because he must not be found in the wrong at any point. Since his own 
cx|)cricncc, however, reveals that he may occasionally be found wanting, the best 
thing is not to try to use your wits but to follow the safe rules of the game. This 
simple wisdom remains liie motive force of most of the stories till die very end ; it is 
the only real cue for |>assion in die whole work of a lifetime— imperialism. 

11 liic terrific sense of inferiority alx>ut the luiglish in India nude Kipling look on 
them from the outside, his colossal sense of superiority makes him more distant and 
detached from Indians, Of course, he eavesdrops in the bazaar, even walks down 
Anarkaii and talks to the tradesmen in )>roken Hindustani, and is well aware of the 
life in the servants' quarter lichind his bungalow and at the odicc. And with his un- 
canny gilt of phrase he produces hrilliaiU naturalistic writing. Bui where the realism 
of the h'rcnch writers who influenced him most, I mean /ola and Maupassant, is 
instinct with pity, his reports are iinlnied with an undertone of contempt. The |x:ople 
about him, groaning and moaning in their sleep, or dragging along by the roadside, 
arc mere figures on a landscajic, no dilferent from the dogs wlio bark their heads oil 
in The City of Dreadful Night. And wlien one of them from the educated minority 
emerges after a |>criod in ibgland, and through tlie good offices of a Viceroy who 
wishes to give the natives }h>sis of responsihiliiy in order to train them in self- 
government, liic results fail to justify the ex{>crimcnt. Mr. Grish Clunda De, u.a., the 
man who is recommended for the post of the " head of the district," resigns even 
Ixrl'orc taking the appointment because lie fears that he could not hope to instil the 
fear of bw into Khusrau Khcycl, the Afghan border brigand, as Mr, Dc’s English 
predecessor, Mr. Talicntinc, had liccn able to do. It is not a question of religion or 
ability, it is simply a question of history : Khusrau had had relations with the country- 
men of the new head and they were not relations of rcsjocci or obedience ! 

Kipling’s belief in order and its corollaries, respect and obedience, arc further 
reinforced by his sedulous insinuation of India being a mysterious country where none 
of the solid values of the West apply. This view is scattered all over the stories, in the 
form of vague hints aliout the unrclbbility of the Indian mind, its sudden renuneb- 
tions and its weird faith in spiritual powxrs and so on. But what passes muster in 
short Hetioa, based on incident, makes the only two novels which Kipling wrote 
about India so hopelessly opinionated as to deprive them of all significance as novels. 

The most ambitious of these long works, Kim, becomes a fairy-tale in which all 
the ingredients of Kipling’s superficial knowledge of lodu are scrv’cd up with adroit- 
ness and skill. There is the seething India of the bazaars, beyond the Klall Road, of 
which Kim, an* urchin of Irish descent, brings intimations; there is the I'ibctan Lama, 
representative cA mystery : and as they bom begin to tr^ along the Grand Trunk 
Road they meet variously a Rani in a palanquin, owner of jewels and palaces, who is 
going on a pilgrimage; a retired risaloar, symbol of loyalty and devotion to the Raj ; 
a British regiment route marching; a Pat^n horsc-dulcr and spy; and, uldmatcly, 
after many adventures, when the Lama disappears into the home of mystery, Kim, 
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in his rAk of a prodigy of detecdon, outwits the Russian agents in the Simla hills and 
helps to rule India I This may be an amusing adventure stoi^ for boys, or even a 
better detective yarn than Edgar Wallace ever wrote, but it is not a novel in the 
sense in which the novel has come to be understood. 

The Niuda^ha^ the second long narrative, approximates more nearly to the form 
of the novel. But it is built on a vulgar plot around a necklace of prdous stones 
and descends to such arcihciality and bathos that it is not worthy of serious attention. 

I has'e gone into some detail in dealing with Kipling, the chief clement in the 
hangover of the Victorian era, because, accnnmlishcd master of narrative as he was, 
he remained such a pernicious influence on English VtTUrrs for a long time. It is 
likely that they shared his ideas and found him an obvious model to follow. But the 
results were deplorable, for in verse and fictional prose there has been a flood of 
books in the Kiplingesque manner which has still not ceased to flow. And what in 
the master was a virtuosity and an original talent sank to pretty abysmal depths in 
his imitators. The novels of Mrs. Maud Diver and Sir George Macmimn, for 
instance, should be read as warnings of what happens to writers who do not know 
how to imbibe influences. 


Flora Annie Steel 

One novelist, however, who avowedly began to write under the influence of 
Kipling but .ivuidecl the pitfalls of blind imitation was Mrs. Flora Annie Steel. 
Starting from prcmi.sscs very similar to Kipling’s she found, as soon as she wrote 
her novel on the Mutiny callctl On the Face of the Waters^ that the fault.s lay on both 
sides, English and Indian; and she used the novelist’s pity to Iwoadcn the understand- 
ing by the ruler of the ruled. Mrs. Steel was carried beyond her original hypothesis 
to the doors of many an Imlian home during her researches. She developed a 
sympathy with Indian life far in advance of her time and greatly in excess of any 
other .‘\nglo-lndian writer lx:fore Forster. 

In this connection, a thing that has alvs'ays struck me in re.iding Anglo-Indian 
fiction is that the women F.nglish novelists generally seem much more sensitive to the 
obscure corners of the Indian heart than English men. (I .should exclude American 
women from this rounded compliment, hut then did not someone say that they are 
more masculine?) The reason for the wider range of feeling shown by women writers 
like Mrs. Steel, Mrs. G. H. Bell or Miss Kathbonc may lx- that the novel form is 
pcculiarlv amenable to the emotions anti imagination of section of mankimi which 
nas itself long been suppressed. In Mrs. Siccl's case, her interest in the suffragette 
movement gives her deeper affinities with the women of Intlia. This was enhanced 
by her intimate knowlidge of vill.age life and her romantic interest in the history of 
India. Indian Scene, the pfjsthumoiis collection of her short stories, is, for instance, 
one of the few real books by an outsider about India. But, in the ultimate analvsis, 
even .site was unable, in spite of her courageous attempts, to cross the threshold of the 
Indian home, except it be into a nobleman’s courtyard. And most of her work is a 
rationaliTiaiinn of the role of her compatriots in India. Dan Fit/gcrald cables a lie to 
George Keen’s mother when the latter commits suicide in an uo-country station. 
'* Cholera,” he writes, and, as irony would have it, soon dies himsclr. Mrs. Steel tries 
to evoke pathos for the lot of these lonely, hard-working men, but her insistence on 
the " while man's burden ” is the same sense of duty and sacrifice which so often 
made Kipling sentimental and melodramatic. 

Yes, the Victorian hangover was still dominant right up to the 1914 war, and it 
nearly brought the English novel about India to a premature demi.se. Im the absence 
of a genuine appreciation of the social, psychological and political proldems of 
Englishmen and Indians, even the best craftsmanship could only produte mawkishness 
and vulgarity. 

In a belated attempt to bolster up Kipling’s failing prestige, Mr. FJward Shanks 
hat recently suggested that a profound change came over Rudyard’s attitude through 
the horrors of the 1914-18 carnage, that his political belief in imperialism was trails' 
formed into a subtle and mystical respect for ” the law,” that his mind took an in- 
creasingly religious turn and groped round for a church, not Christian, but some 
kind of a cult with an elaborate ceremonial of initiation, secret signs and a closed 
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. ttmospherc. I thinic it if conceivable that Kiplins wu ihaken by the first great world 
war, and, at any rate* die germs of all these i&u which Mr. ^nks suggests are 
certainly to be found in the early Kipling. 

Already at the turn of the century, however, the social pattern of the world was 
changing. H. G. Wells, who knows much about diese things, threw in a picture in 
his prophetic book War in the Air in 190^, which 1 came across at random the other 
day. It is charactcrisdcally snappy and, in my view, better history than the Cam- 
bridge History of India^ because more imaginative. So I will quote it here : 

“ the British Empire [was] perilously scattered over the globe, and distracted 
now by insurrectionary movemenu in Ireland and among all iu subject races. It had 
given these subject races cigarettes, boots, bowler hau, cricket, race meetings, cheap 
revolvers, petroleum, the factory system of industry, halfpenny newspapers in botn 
English and the vernacular, inexpensive university degrees, motor-cycles and electric 
trams; it had fn’oduccd a considerable literature expressing contempt for the subject 
races and rendered it freely accessible to them, and it had l^n content to believe that 
nothing would result from these stimulants. . . . Instead of which Egypt, India and 
the subject races Rncrally had produced new generations in a state of passionate 
indignation and tnc utmost energy, activity and modernity. . . . The governing 
class in Great Britain was slowly adapting itself to a new conception of the subject 

under 
to he 


races as awaking peoples, and finding its efforts to keep the Empire together 
these strains and changing ideas greatly impeded by the tendency of Indians 
highly disrespectful to irascible officials/' 


E. M. Fcwster 

Many other writers of the advance guard in England were noticing this process. 
All the old uncles— Shaw, Bennett, G.alsworthy and Wells himself— were in fact 
making a frontal atuack on the imperial idea and were strongly criticizing the political 
and social outlmk of the ruling classes in Britain. And a whole generation of younger 
intellectuals, though more concerned with “ art ” than these novelists, playwrights and 
pamphleteers, were yet imbibing the outlook of these stalwarts. Among the younger 
writers, E. M. For.stcr (only younger in age, because as a novelist he already ranked 
with the uncles) is important to us here because he was later to write A Passage to 
Jndioy a novel which generally expressed the doubts and fears of the English intrllU ' 
gentsia of that |XTiod. Mr. Forster would protest that he was expressing the doubts 
and fears of no one but himself. Objectively considered, of course, his novel is the 
quintessence of the .nttitiulc of a great many of his contcm|)orarics. But I am fully 
aware I .im forcing him into a hi.sturic.'il pattern rather rudely. For he defined 
the limits of his approach to his novels with great moilcsty and restraint : " Only 
connect,** he said somewhere by way of giving us a clue. And it is well known that 
all that he was interested in was personal relatitms between human beings. He is very 
suspicious of, if he does not actually despise, a political attitude in art. I think, of 
course, that he has been forced by events now and then to take a political attitude, 
hut 1 must respect his premi.sse.s and judge him according to his own theory, which is 
** 01^ connect.*’ 

This theory docs not, however, exclude social criticism, or even politics in the 
broad .sense; it only means that Mr. Forster was deeply concerned with the psycho- 
logical atmosphere of the society in which he grew up and deliberately limited the 
scope of his inquiry. Thus he had very little to say, but he said it very well; so well, 
in fact, that^novei by him becomes more than itself, merflowing in significance over 
the life of hii period and into life itself. But primarily he is an English novelist of 
the Edwardian and Georgian era, firmly rooted in the tradition of lane Austen and 
George Meredith, though he extends that tradition to take in something of the 
detachment of Flaubert. I insist on his Englishoess not merely to prove my thesis 
(that few F^iglish novels about India arc really about India, but mainly ab^t the 
little England in India), but because Mr. Forster himself insists on defining his limits 
and would disclaim the right of people to draw any larger conclusion from his work. 

Mr. Forster then took a passage to India, but he really remained at home, for* he 
did not depan from his main theme of personal relatioos. If his plea (it is really 
hardly even that) for more kiodlinesi in penomU relatkms overfiowi into politka] 
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probkins, it is only because man b not only an animal with a capacity for tenderncsst 
but a social and pwtical animal. In fact, Mr. Forster has found his peculiar theme 
overflowing into ocher and wider channels all the time. For, though it was mainly 
the lives of a few people in Sawston or Cambridge or London that nc was interested 
in, it was precisely tne isolationism, the snoU)^ and the provincialism of these 
peof^ that he despised most, ’throughout his novels is reflected his awareness of 
the vulgarity and obsolescence of the ^glish middle class. 

When, therefore, Mr. Forster went to India, one could hardly have expected him 
to be less ruthless about his own people. He was an independent individual, and he 
did not disemer that eilKer wisdom, tolerance or goodwill were the supreme char- 
acteristics of the ruling race in India. What had ^cn more or less implicit in his 
earlier novels came through with full force in A Passage to India. For, after has 
criticism erf the foibles of tne middle class and the exaltation, if even romantically, of 
the men of the soil, the natural men, the untoward criticism of the middle class under 
conditions where its shyness becomes hauteur is hound to follow. Mr. Forster knew 
the Burtons and the Turtons only too well at home; when he saw them transplanted 
from their modest and human background at home in the exalted position of over- 
lords, he saw how their ignorance and snobbery made for a clumsy pretentiousness 
and even inhumanity. 

But if the Englisn characters in this novel do not appear to advantage, neither do 
the Indians. The latter gain, of course, in sympathy from the fact that as the down- 
trodden they arc bound to be more charitably treated; also they have the advantage of 
that naturalness which Mr. Forster much loves; but, essentially, they suffer from the 
neurosis with which Mr, Forster believes a subject people is bound to he infcctctl. 

Whatever else it is meant to show, A Passage to India docs show ih.'it imperialism 
perverts the character of the imperialists as surely as it breeds its opposite —national- 
ism. Perhaps the holocaust of 1914-18 confirmed Mr. Forster in his prognostications, 
but it is likely that though he published A Passage to India in 1924 he had alreatly, 
before the first world war, come to sec the hopelessness of the Hrilish-Indian siru.itinn. 
The way in which, after their last political talk. Fielding and Aziz drift ap.irr, the 
symbolic way in which even the horses they .are riding cur away from cadi other, 
showed definitely that for this author there was no dignity even in the human rela- 
tionships of Englishmen and Indians, so long as they did not enjoy a jiolitical ami 
social equality. 

I do not want to give you the impression that Mr. Forster deliberately set out, in 
this or any other novel, to prove anything or. like Balzac. tf» paint the society of bis 
time. There is no such simple aim in Mr. Forster’s work, .and ihe search for kindli- 
nes.s in persona! rrlatinn.s becomes in each of his novels a whole psvcliolf>giral com- 
plex, in which it is smight to fix the inner and outer live? of hiim.m firings into what 
one may regard not so much a pattern but a poetic whale. T do not believe that he 
wanted to go as far as his novels take him towards definite conclusions. How 
modest was his formula- " only connect." And yet how large a volume of life is 
encompassed through it. 

Certainly A Passage to India is the first English novel about my country that 
seems, in spite of its tentative hypothesis, to take in the life of the teeming continent, 
to suggest the depth and breadth of the land in all its nuances. And how uncanny i.s 
Mr. Forster’s grasp of ch.iracter here : whereas in his previous novels intellecnial state- 
ment is often substituted for the emotions, in A Passage to India the English as well 
as the Indian characters have more life, almost as if the author let himself go for once, 
even beyond the terms of the classic rules of the novel, as if the shy bird hatl tried to 
fly and, suddenly finding wings, had flown nn and on, gathering many overtones and 
undertones of the atmosphere between hit dapping wings. 

Edwaid Thoufson 

As I have suggested before, the puMication of A Passage to India coincided with 
the rise of a new generation of men in Britain, a generation nourished on the 
Radicals and Fabians, men of a liberal tendency : this book brought the first intima- 
tion to many people that the old order in the F.ast was changing. 

Edward Thompson, also a liberal, and with a long experience of India as an 
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educationist conArmcd this view in An Mian Day. Coming to ficdoo from history 
and religion, Mr. Thompson was, teinperanicntally and by profession, more ^)osidvc 
in his belief in justice and humanity. ^ that A Passage to India and An Indian Day 
are cor^Iementary, with only minor differences in emphasis. Whereas the problem 
before Fjclding in the former novel is to be an individual in his relations witn Aziz, 
Vincent Hamar as a judge is faced widi all the problems of the moral law. Because 
he decides a political case in favour of the Indian accused, his countrymen regard 
him as ** anti-English, seditious, a public danger, a traitor, a socialist, a communist, 
an atheist, a bolsbcvick,” while the Indians applaud. But when he decides another 
case against the Indians he cmcr^s no better in the opinion of his countrymen but is 
much misunderstood by the Indians. In the trial of the judge before his own con- 
science, the human sympathy for the Chatterjee brothers who did what William Tell 
and Washington diet elsewhere is contrasted with the necessity to “ do a job ” as a 
job. The denouement is not important because the moral statement is enough as in 
the ardent Russians. This moral issue also arises in the mind of the Indian I.C.S. 
man Neogyi. Mr. Tliompson thus substitutes pattern for plot. And we have 
travelled far away from the clumsy incident story and novel with a plot of Kipling. 
Edward Thompson goes on to contrast the English religion of getting a job done and 
practical Christianity with layananda's view that “ it is not energy that proves holi- 
ness," for a child or mad dog can run round and round. And he soaks us further 
in the beauty and squalor of India. And the cumulative effect of his novel becomes 
that of a rich and overcharged Russian novel, " more descriptive " than Mr, Forster’s. 

In his later novels about India, such as Night Falls upon Sivas Hill and A Fare- 
well to India, the moral struggles of some of the characters of An Indian Day arc 
carried forward and the documentary element Incomes more pronounced. For the 
Indian liberation m<»vcmcnl had hy now grown to full mattirity and was already 
entering uprm the ph.asc in which the transfer of power to Indian hands dominated 
the scene. 

I am far from suggesting that this broad political problem is ever directly posed in 
cither of thesT Inioks; Mr. T}iom|Kon is still inured to the nioral issue; he hates the 
humbug, the rant and the bragging of both natinn.nlisms and feels ih.at dignity and 
honour and peace will “<inly come when the unbragging India comes face to face 
with the unnragging Englaml." Hut there is a feeling of pessimism in the later 
bonks. ;»s thoiJgn Mr. Thompson has come tf) Ix-licve th.it to state a mor.il pr<»blcm 
is not enough. He has not the time to make the novel or poem more than life, how- 
ever: .irul he docs not, .ind cannot in view of the closed tradition of the novel, l>clieve 
that an imagin.itivc creation can change life, in the sense in which IJ. H. Lawrence 
was, for instance, trying to make his hooks do. Therefore, he resorted more and 
more to direct history and the political pamphlet as a means of expression. He is 
still full of nostalgi.i for India; Robin Alden is lonely when he leaves India. He is 
tormented because he knows fascism is risine in F-uropc, that already the Nazis arc 
calling the old intellectuals " the ghosts of a dead spirit world," that the second world 
w.ir is inevitable, and he knows the writer has to face a different set of problems, to 
reckon with an age of terror. 

Dennis Kincaid 

A last note of warning to Englishmen and Indians alike in the face of the gather- 
ing storm was given by Dennis Kincaid before he died, in his novel Their Ways 
Divide. Edward Holme follow'S his father into the Indian Civil Service as uncon- 
sciously as one steps into a pair of trousers, and he wears his mild contentment, his 
liberal tolerance and his detachment with the ease of the born conqueror until he 
comes up against Nara. a young Indian, the son of an orthodox Brahmin, who, how^ 
e\'cr. turns a rabid nationalist. The natural sympathy between them is enriched by 
the Englishman's genuine interest and the Indian's warmth, though it is secretly 
corroded by doubts on both sides, til! the cancerous suspicions eat away into the 
minds of the two friends. In the end Kara becomes a terrorist, w’hile Fdw'ard has to 
function as a District Magistrate, the prey to protracted doubts. Nothing is resolved 
and Mr. Kincaid is evidently in despair, almost as if he failed to realize that there is 
nothing final about the seemingly hopelets difficultks between EngUshmen and 
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Indians, that if be waited long enough and analysed the reasons of his despair there 
would be a chao^. 

Dennis Kincaid died in tragic circumstances, as he was drowned while bathing at 
Karwar before the second world war began. And since then there has been little 
fkdoo by English writers which takes us beyond the issues posed by Forster and 
Thomps^. The contingencies of the defence of India against Japanese militarist 
aggression have, however, taken quite a few young English and American writers to 
Inw. One can only hope that they may take up the challenge to their imaginations 
implicit in the present “ complex in India. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETiKG of the Association was held on Wednesday, April 21, 1943, Caxton 
Hall, S.W. 1, Mrs. G. H. Bell, o-b.e., presiding. Dr. Mulk Raj Anand read a paper 
cntiilcd " English Novels of the Twentieth Century on India," which was followed 
by a discussion. 

In Introducing the lecturer, the Cmaikman said that those who had not read his- 
books had missed the pleasure of reading the most dcliglnt ui English prose. Among 
his books were The Village, Coolie, Two Leaves and a Bud, The Untouchable and 
Across the Blaci( Waters. 

After the reading of the paper, the Chairman said they liad listened to a most 
interesting lecture winch was, indeed, of extraordinary interest to anyone who had 
had die temerity to write a novel about India. She was altracicil by Dr. Anaiid's 
description oi the jieriud as die Victorian “ hangover," I'lic hangover duubdess 
followed its natural course, but it gave birth to a p.a-iud of d iscou rage men t. 

It was pcTlcciiy true that during the Victorian era there was much complacency. 
Then, alter the war of 1914-1918, tictiun Ixrcarnc discoutaging. Why was that |K.tuhI 
discouraging? ’lEcrc was no reason why tiic rcacdon to a great and poignant dis- 
appointment slum Id be mere discouragement. Sbe diought it was discouraging 
literature k-causc its authors lacked courage, and if the sfiirit of man became infected 
W’lth discouragcincni by it, it was really because the great quulidcs which should 
inspire ids spirit were invariably disparaged in the literature ot the post-war jKriod. 

But, though there was cuiiijiiaccncy in the Victorian era, the greatest novelists 
esca|x;d it; Sir Walter Scott and Robert Louis Stevenson were not coinplacciii and 
there was no complacency in the passionate spirit of the Brumes, nor in the stern, iron 
will of George Eliot, in the midst of discouragement Kipling was never discourag- 
ing. He was violent. And, periiaps, where he was violent there was some weakness, 
but in the centre of his jtorm dicrc was calm because he knew in what he believed. 
He had convictions. He did not disparage life. Neither did Flora Annie Steel, who 
had the courage to write about India, i hat certainly ttx>k some courage. Anglo- 
Indian authors of novels were hagridden by experts who demanded from them the 
meticulous accuracy of a Bradshaw. Authors who wrote fiction alxjut India before 
they had become learned in her innumerable castes and customs might make some 
blunders, but they imparted their vivid first impressions, and there was an invaluable 
element in fust impressions. 

She looked forward to a literature which would give the first impressions made by 
England on that sensitive and illuminating thing, an Indian’s mind. Indians who 
wrote novels about England would not have so diincult a task as had English authors 
who wrote about India, for Indians could read all that our literature revealed about 
England, whereas Anglo-Indian novelists of the period Dr. Anand dealt with were 
never shown the bidden thiugs of the Indian heart by Indian novelists. They were 
not educated about India by Indian Hetion. Indian women were silent in fiction 
and had not revealed in novas during that period what Indian women had felt about 
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purdah at the adventure of emerging from purdah. No Indian woman novelist had 
published books to give them insist into the tragedy of a mother who knew her 
widowed daughter must burn. Nevertheless, Anglc^lndian novels did not lack 
discfrnmenr. ^ 

She would not have thought, herself, of seeking the aid of a psycho-analyst when 
reading a book, nor did she thiiik that would enable her to discover mawkishness in 
Kipling. With regard to Kim, a novelist must have the power to create characters. 

ToSaj, everybody knew Kim, the Lama, the Old Horsedcalcr. He might not be 
like any horsedcalcr, and the Lama might not be like any Lama, but £cy lived, 
moved, and had their being. L>i. Anand had ^ken of Edward Thompson, and to 
her mind his enchanting prose disarmed the criticism that he was too documentary. 
Personally she valued documents, and if she could not have a good novel she would 
have a document. Anglo-Indian novels of the period under review had documentary 
value, for those novelists, willy-nilly, for good or ill, wrote of a time which, let 
pendulums swing as they might, would know no repetition. Ihc relationship which 
existed then between the two races would never be the same again. Ihosc novels 
caught the passing moment Their authors wrote of what they saw then. I'heir 
books would always hold the field because during that brief period nobody else was 
in the held. 


Slic did not regret that Kipling chose to write alx>ul soldiers. When she was 
young she had a cunvicUon that tlic soldier counted and dial he vias, pcrliaps, the 
Man of lX‘siiny lor her and her generation. An audior who wrote about soldiers was 
ill goojJ cotiijuny. Pericles’ words about them still lived. Shakespeare's pen did not 
reject them. There was good reason to regret that in the great years oi the Indian 
Army’s history no Indian soldier iiad written their splendid story; but happily Dr. 
Aiund had written a fine book, Across the U’u/ers, which told the talc of the 

first imjircssions Indian soldiers received when they landed in Prance to take port in 
war in Lurojie. It was a very valuable novel. 

l^r. Anand s|Hjkc of the iuturc and also of the op{)ortuniiy presented to American 
and English authors who were now in Imiia while jupun was at the gate. She would 
like to add “ Indian writers, too.” Let all three give a great literature to iltc world. 
G. M. ’I'rcvelyan wrote of another lime of national danger in these words : '* While 
the Armada was going to jiieces on the rocks, England was at last entering on the 
wider spaas of licr destiny, and the sense of adventure in untrodden regions of mind 
and matter in.spircd the rising generation, who went out in the spirit of free, indi- 
vidual initiative to explore new worlds of land and water, knowledge and iniagina- 
lion. At that propitious inuniciu the English language reached its {XTfection of lurcc 
and beauty in die mouths of men and ut that moment Sliakesjicare lived to use iu” 
Mrs. Ik'll lK>|K;d tluii sucli might be the fate of liiefaiure in India. 


Mr. iilRNEsT Short (Secretary, Authors* Club) congratulated the Association very 
much upon the address to which the members had listened and upon the iUuminat- 
iiic addendum which had come from the Chair. He only wished that more of his 
colleagues ut the Authors* Club could have been present. He bod always been 
interested in the way in which the great British public could be iniercsicJ in public 
affairs, and had come to the conclusion that the only way to make the public under- 
stand these things was to approach the problems imaginatively. On analysis, there 
w'as no odicr way of approaching so complex a problem as that of Indii except 
through the novel or the various arts, and it was because the case for the Indian novel 
written by Englishmen had been put so strongly that be thought the Association 
should be congratulated. He very much hoped tnat not only would there be more 
novels written about India for the cousiun^on of English men and women, but 
also that English people would have more opportunity of knowing the great arts o£ 
India. The India Museum at South Kcnsmgton was not suBicient, and nothing 
could be more welcome in this country than a great Indian Exhibition of the type 
given at the Royal Academy in their pre-war winter exhibitions. We luul seen tte 
an of Flanders, of Italy and of France in their fulness; the art of India expressed in 
that same beautiful and full way would be a very excellent addition to Eng^ ooveb 
about India. 
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He could not agree with all Dr. Anand'i arguments. In particular he felt he had 
dealt with the vounm Kipling. The Kipling of PUin Tala from the Hills waa by 
DO means the niU Kpling; he would have suggested that The Day's Worl{^ was far 
more the real Kipling than the earlier Kipling* and he would like Dr. Anand to look 
into a story such as William the Conqueror^ vrith its background of plague condi- 
tiont, to see if he did not come to a more generous view of Kipling than that in the 
paper. The character of William the Conaueror* that charming Anglo-Indian 
woman* was plain after reading* as was that of the excellent gentleman* Scott, who 
handled the goats so well for the benefit of the starving Indian children. If this 
Kipling was put against the Kipling which Dr. Anand was forced to put into his 
argument* the writer of the paper would feel more kindly towards a great Anglo- 
Indian. 

The speaker also wished to thank the lecturer for the way he dealt with a great 
problem-ringing understanding of the Indian mind to the English mind, and* 
ec^ually important* that of bringing understanding of the English mind to the Indian 
mind. The imaginative way was the only one out of a difficult situation* and artists 
could be infinttcTy useful. In this connection, too, he would remind Dr. Anand of 
the work of Edwin Arnold in The Light of Asia^ which introduced so many English 
readers to Buddhism. 

It had been a joy to hear that works of imagination, though nut works of {Htlitics 
in the ordinary sense of the word* could do a very great deal to bring aliout better 
understanding between two great peoples. 

The Chairman said that Dr. E. M. Forster wrote as follows : 

“ The paper strikes me as excellent, and as provocative, and there should lie some 
interesting talk. My own criticism is that die test it applies to novels is much Ichi 
simple, it considers them as social and political statements, and the novelist as con 
ditioned by his surroundings, and as occupied (though often unconsciousty) in cxnrc.ss- 
ing them. Well, it is quite right that novels and novelists should be so consicicretl, 
but there is something else, and Anand misses it out. He omits tlie fact that }voplc 
enjoy writing books, and often write them in the ho|>e of causing enjoyment to 
others. This enjoyment in writing is the root of the impulse culled art, which he 
seems to mistrust or despise, since I observe that he prints it between inverted 
commas. It is dear to me, for example, that Kipling enjoyed writing A/wi, and that 
this makes it a good book, whatever its sociological or psychological limitation. 
Anand condemns it as ‘ without significance.* Without significance of what.^ 1 
suppose he means that it is not as enlightened as it might have been considering the 
date at which it was published, I think the test too narrow a one. Before a final 
verdict can be reached we must also ap|)ly that other test and consider whether 
Kipling had pleasure in writing and whether he got it across. I hope Anand does 
not think pleasure wrong. The worst of our Western curses has descended upon him 
if he docs.” 

Sir Alfred Watson said that the paper had challenged most of their conceptions 
or misconceptions of the English novel alx>ut India. I'lic complaint that l>r. Anand 
made against English writers was that the village blacksmith was not also a master 
of Bnc stitchcry. The novelist must be judged by how well he had done what he set 
out to do. A novelist could only deal effectively and convincingly with the life 
which he knew, with the experiences through which he had passed, and it was no real 
criticism of English writers about Indain affairs that they nad not been able to get 
right within the skin of the Indian. One did not expect Dickens or Thackcrav to 
give an intimate picture of French life; one turned to 2^1a or Maupassant for tnat. 
w the* English writer on India and Indian life had necessarily confined himself 
almost entirely to the aspects which he knew. He could not have that intimate touch 
with Indian home life for which one looked in a novel by an Indian writer. 

He rather regretted that Dr. Anand had not gone outside the scope of his original 
address to deal with some later Indian writers, necause a very remarkable literamre 
was now coming from the pro in India. Most of it was charged with inspissated 
gloom; those wto knew Inw did not fed this gave a right interpretatioa cl Indian 
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life or of the lodian people whom they had koowxu These lodian oovelista failed 
most lamenubly in dicir interpretatioo of the En^shman. 

Personally he had no undue admiration for fepling. Much of his writinn was 
not only out of date but was never in date, but some the criodsms that had been 
urged that afternoon were wide of the mark. He agreed that Mrs. Hawkseby was 
such a woman as there never was on land or sea, and yet she was the miintessencc, 
the raising to the nth power of a woman whom all present had met in life. When 
it was alleged that Kipling did not understand the Indian character he thought of the 
Bengali b^u in Kim anxious to become a Fellow of the Royal Society, at the same 
time pursuing detective duties, and of that final scene where he tackl^ the Russian 
spy. No Indian could have so truly interpreted the charaaer of the Bengali, at 
tunes timid and nervous, but in the supreme moment rising to the height of hooism. 

He felt rather uneasy about the criticism offered of Mrs. Flora Annie Steel — that 
she descended ultimately to the “ same sense oi duty and sacrifice which so c^ten 
made Kipling sentimental and melodramatic.” No woman who had ever gone to 
India had a greater sense of duty and sclf>sacrificc or exemplified it more fully in her 
daily life. ITic note of her novels was also the note of the real living woman, and 
duty and self-sacrifice were not themes for disparagement. 

l^r, Anand had reserved his highest approval (and that reached no great height) 
for the novels of Mr. Forster and Mr, Edward Ihompson. I'hey had all read these 
with appreciation of thdr qualities, but it was perhaps remarkable that £>r. Anand 
should give highest approval to those novels which marched most nearly with his 
own political sympathies. That was a natural bias, but not the best criterion for 
literary criticism. 'I'hc man who would be the critic of the work of others must be 
capable of moving outside the range of his [xa^sonai likes and dislikes. 

A letter from Mr. I^dward Thompson was then read from the Chair, as follows : 

“Anand i.s right about our people in India being dependent on what London 
thinks. Wc cannot help that, for wc arc an expatriated cummunity and can know 
only the work which is recoin mended to us. He is right, too, in what lie says about 
‘ the closed tradition of the novel.' My own conviction, for years, is that as a literary 
form the novel i.s as run down and disorderly as the blank verse play was after 
.Shakes|X'arc and, indeed, in Shakesjicarc's own last years. Many of us have written 
novels ciiielly liccausc it hapjicned to be the dominant literary forni~as the blank 
verse play was in S hakes iiea re’s lime — and liccausc it was the only way to get a hearing. 
I have alway.s thought that F'or.stcr, for example, was really meant to be a great short 
sitiry writer. The novel is finished now, at any rate, though no doubt novels of a sort 
will eontinuc to be written. If novels arc now alive at all, it is nearly always because 
of other ijualitics than those of the true novel. No one reads them ior the story, but 
they read tliein for episodes — in which A Passage to Indus, also Kim, are so rich— for 
natural description, for incidental social or political criticism. Anaiul obviously knows 
this: 1 wish he would exfiand it. 

“ I'he sad truth remains, after all, that the fiction and verse wc have written about 
India is about the poorest department of our literature. 1 have my own ilicuries as to 
why this is so, but 1 have said too much.” 

Mr. C. A. Kincaid wrote : 

“ 1 agrci* with Mulk Raj Anand’s aitidsms of Anglo-Indian writers. They only 
really write well about Anglo-indians; but then Indians themselves only write well 
.about their own provinces. Hari Narayan Aptc has written excellent novels about 
Poona, his own home town; Tagore has written admirable books about Bengal. 
Neither Aptc nor Tagore would have had any success if the former had written about 
Bengal or the latter about Maharashtra. It is almost impossible to get inside the skin 
of people of a diflcxcnt race.” 

Mr. Hilton Brown, speaking as one who had written a good deal about India, 
thanked Dr. Anand for his illuminating address. Those who were trying to “ sell ” 
India to the great British public and to wing a ray of light into their black ignorance 
on this subjea should be only too grateful to anyone would come forward and 
tell them alxiut it. 
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He was surprised that Dr. Anand had said so much abenit Kipling: it was a fact 
that Khn was published in 1901, and so came within the terms of Dr. Anand’s title, 
but it was thought out and prttally UTittcn some yean before that date. The Kip 
lings were then residing in Vermont, and he thought Kim was produced as the result 
of nostalgic recollections between Kipling and his father. Kipling would be the last 
person to class Kim as a novel. 

Dr. Anand would admit that Kipling took advantage of his opportunity. When 
he went out to India he perhaps created an India which never existed, but certainly 
he painted a picture which impressed itself on the minds of others for a long time to 
come. The n>crc fact that he was able to take advantage of his opportunity showed 
up rather badly those who had come after and had not l^n able to take advantage of 
it. Modem writers had not written of India as they should or might have written if 
they had been able to take advant.iK of the opportunities given: he did not know why 
that was; he supposed those who knew had not the time and the others .simply .did 
not know. The result had been that India had become a magnificent Iwck curtain, in 
front of which all sorts of writers put all sorts of characters. He was tliinking of a 
book called JVArn the Rains Came^ which seemed to l)c a good novel about the Middle 
West of America; it sold in enormous numbers and, of course, went one stage further 
in creating an entirely false impression in the minds of millions of people, and those 
who could have written with a little more knowledge had nothing to do but sit back 
in despair. 

However that might he, he did not think writers had taken advantage of their 
opportunities in India as they should have done. He agreed that F.. M. Forster’s 
htK>k. /f Passage to India, was an outstanding exception, but he thought that was due 
rather to the ^auty and excellence of its writing than to its accuracy or truth. He 
would like to have asked Mr. Forster in public a c|ucstinn regarding the exact section 
of the Indian Penal Cotlc under which Aziz was charger! and in what court ditl Mr. 
Forster ever sec such procedure carried on as took place at Aziz’s trial ! 

Much had been said alx)Ut Indian writers coming forw.ird to tell us about them- 
selves. He had only a quarter of a century’s experience and could not write alnmt the 
affairs of an Indian household. Wc were dcix-ndent on the Indians coming forward 
to give us the inside picture of these things. It was difficult, if not impos,sibIc, for 
there was a harrier liclwecn the English and Indians in India which was not always 
raised hy one side, and it w'as from the other side of the harrier that enlightenment 
mu.si come. During his stay in Madras he tried to encourage youog Indian writers to 
come to him with stories or sketches of Indian life, and some were very promising 
indeed. .Some were the reverse for the reason - this was why he was s|vaking anti he 
wanted Dr. .■^nand to rrmemher what he said - that they were imitative and would 
write .about lords and ladies in Park L..anc instcaii of what they knew about their own 
affairs. If he might lay a fresh burden on Dr. Anand and place himself further in his 
debt, he would ask him to beseech his friends in India to write thtwc things which wc 
wanted to know. Dr. .\nand knew what people over here wanted to know and 
should ask his friends in India to tell us about these things. 

Dr. Ranjee G. Shahani said that a literary lecture was a very welcome change, 
and Sir Frank Brown was to he thanked for arranging it. Dr. Anand was a writer 
for whom he had respect. He had anticirated that Dr. Anand would wholly con- 
demn Kipling and give first<lass marks to Forster and Thompson, and in this he h.id 
not been disappointed. Here he would ask whether books were to be judged politically 
or from an zstnetic or spiritual point of view. Of course, Indians had very little liking 
for Kipling. Personally, he had nothing but respectful contempt for him; yet he was 
not blind to his qualities. It had been commonly said that the F.nglish understood 
no one but themselves, and that also not very well. Thom.is Hardy confined himself 
to a certain section of the community and could make nothing of the upper classes. 
The same was true of Galsworthy. Why, then, should Kipling be blamed for not 
comprehending the inwardness of India? He himself, though an Indian, would not 
pretend to know the whole of India— no one could know a country the size of India 
thorou^ly. 

Kiping had drawn Indians all wrong. True; yet one was obliged to admit that 
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there were depths in his work. There were, in fact, two Kiplings : Kipling with die 
“ camera ” eye who painted everything he saw, and Kiphng die pok mysdc. 
As for Forster, not a word could be s^ against him; he was a great and generous 
man and one of the subtlest artists in Europe. Sdll, it had to be confessed that A 
Passage to India did not sound the depths of the Hindu soul. But it certainly showed 
a marvellous apprcdadoo of the Mushm amnplex. Dr. Anand had praised m novels 
of Thompson, but Thompson would finally rank u an historian and racial psycbo' 
logist. The novel as an art-form became something else in his hands. That M had 
understood Indians bcncr than any other Englishman was true; but, then, he really 
loved Indians, and love unlocked all gates. I^ny Englishmen, especially among the 
younger generation, were anxious to meet Indians half-way, and Indians must play 
their parr. If the En^ish had written badly about India, Indians must not merely 
damn them but do their best to be fair. 

Mr. George Orwell said that the point whether the English had written accur- 
ately about India needed to be defined a little more clearly than it had been. Anyone 
who had written a book about India felt the peculiar difficulty of knowing practic- 
ally nothing about oriental characters. Apart from the obvious difficulties, one could 
nut know what went on as between one oriental and another. One must write about 
Anglo-India, but these other people must be introduced, which led to elementary mis- 
takes. An example was brought up by one speaker— the court scene in E. M. Forster’s 
A Passage to India. It seemed to him that mis was really a minor point which could 
Ix! disregarded, I'he essential question was not whether one was exactly right about 
things like names, places and details of that description, but whether one had got, at 
it were, the essential relationship. Forster, it seemed to the speaker, had done that 
pirfecily. When this book came out in 1923 he (the speaker) was in Burma, and 
<»liservcd the annoyance it caused amongst the British population. He believed he 
shared that annoyance, but the hook struck him as being essentially true because it 
contniiic<l within it the real problem of any European in India — that real intimacy 
between a European and an Indian was not possible when one was in the position of 
ruling over the other. 

Must Europeans present would know that it was a common experience to feel 
much more intimate, with a possibility of affection, with people of me temnt class 
or simple villagers than with educate Indians. The reason w'as that with these 
there was a feudal relationship. With the educated Indians the relationship should 
be one of ctjunlity, whiclt was impossible while the ruler relationship stood hetw>cen. 
Forster's lxx)k seemed to bring that out admirably. He could not imagine that any 
novel would go much beyond that while the rebtion betw-een Briton and Indian was 
wliai it was. 

A jxiint which might be of value to Dr. Anand or some other Indian writer was 
that it W(»ulJ l)c profoundly interesting to have a novel written about life in England 
by an Indian. An Indian writer would not make such gross mistakes as the English 
writer made about Indians, but he would still make mistakes, and the whole problem 
could Ik seen in better perspective if there were a few books of that sort available. 

The Chairman said that she had seen extraordinarily happy relations existing in 
the Indi.'in Army and nobody could tell her that English women and Indian women 
couM not love each other. Their laughter spoke one langu.tge and there was no 
diffrrencr in the colour of their tears. She cared nothing in this matter for men's 
political feelings and was thankful for her friendships and her 1o\t for Indian wooico. 

Sir Ernest Hotson wished to support what Mrs. Bell had said and firmly contra- 
dict the statement that feelings of equality cni social matters between Indians and 
Europeans were impossible at present, because they were not. 

Dr. Anand, in reply, said that he felt if he was to be honest to himself and his 
convictions he could not possibly have given a string of names by way of a lecture 00 
iwenticth<rntury English novels on India \nth the inevitable dccOTOus compliments 
thrown in after every second sentence. That was not his task: he took his task as a 
literary critic seriously, though there were many shortcomings in dus apfvoach as the 
time was limited. In his view of the whole of this series of Englidi no^ oa India, 
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of which be had read inany^ he had deliberately limited hitnielf to an imtermsl ap- 
|MOKh, so that he may not be accused of judj^^ them from premises other than thoae 
which their authors thcmsdvcs adopted. instance, he had avoided jud^g Mr. 
Forster on political grounds. As for Kipling, he could not help thinkingof hss works 
except from the point of view from which Kipling himself wrote. There was no 
one who could equal him in his enthusiasm for Kiping; he had read a ^at deal of 
his work and no one could say Kipling was not a great writer, but be believed that 
the only homage one could pay to a ^ius was to pull him to pieces— and Kipling 
could stand that treatment! Certain^ there was a development in Kiplinp’s work 
which was very important. Also, it was true that the tests applied to fiction were 
certain general tests— character, atmosphere, etc. He had applied those tesu. But 
Kipling went further than that. He did actually in his verse, as well as in his prose, 
adopt a deliberate attitude— imperialism. Recently, in a collection of Kifning's 
poems, Mr. T. S. Eliot had tried to prove that Kipling's imperialism was of a very 
noble kind. Again, in another book, Mr. Shanks had suggested that the holocaust of 
I9ii|-i9i8 had changed Kipling's imperialistic attitude very considerably. But he 
belicv^ that Kipling had never completely renounced his imperialism. For lack of 
time he could not trace Kipling's later det-elopment as he could have wished. 

He thought one was bound to be biased in this kind of essay by one’s political 
opinions, as Sir Alfred Warson suggested. He himself was bia^ in favour of a 
liberalizing kind of view, but he thought that Sir Alfred was biased, too, thou^ he 
did not avow that bias. 

Mrs. Bell had brought out something which he would like to stress— her belief in 
courage. Many of the young in India, China and Russia believed in courage because 
they had to build a new India, a new China and a new Russia; he had always felt 
that the young in Europe did not believe strongly enough in this kind of heroism. 
India was in hopeless difficulties at the present time, but the young there had at least 
the virtue of courage. To that he would like to add their belief in poetry— the 
imaginativ'e, creative belief in a new India and the courage to make that new India. 

Sir Louis Dane pit^xised a vote of thanks to the Chairman for her skill in guiding 
the discussion on a difficult subject and to Dr. Anand for his good paper on this 
subject. As Rudyard Kipling and Mrs. Flora Annie Steele were old personal friends 
of his, he might offer some remarks on their work. Rudyard was the son of John 
Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the School of Art and Curator of the Lahore 
Museum. His mother was one of the three talented Miss Macdonalds, whose sisters 
married two Presidents of the Row I Academy. When he first came out at sixteen 
or seventeen he was a very rough diamond and seemed likely to be a misfit, but after 
a year's residence with his clever family he made a rapid improvement. The home 
atmosphere was artistic and literary, and the four members of the family produced 
a good Christmas revue under the title of " The Quartette." His father was a mine 
of information on all sub|ects of Indian handicrafts and out-of-the'Way arts and life 
generally. Rudyard naturally absorbed a good knowledge of all this in a short time, 
and this explained how in a comparatively short and limited residence in India he 
learnt so much about aspeas of Indian life, particularly as affecting Europeans. Money 
was not too plentiful and Rudyard had to take up a small post in the Civil and 
Military Gazette. After a time he struck out in writing short stories. Plain Tales 
from the Hills, which proved an immediate success, and his career was assured. Dr. 
Muik Raj Anand did not altogether ara>rove of his work and evidently thought he 
might have written more for Indian India, but he did not perhaps remember that 
wl»n Kipling began to write in about 1880 the F.nglish-knowing Indian readers in 
the Punjab were very few and his work would not have achieved much succeu. He 
wrote mainly at first for the Anglo-Indian world and of the points of contact between 
that world and Indian life in a large city, and his work was very true for those con- 
ditions, and soil is. 

Mrs. Steel found more favour with Dr. Anand and she certainly had a more 
intimate knowledge of general Indian and zenana life. But she was in advance of her 
time and very impetuous, and some of her activities had to be restrained or serious 
trouble might have result amongst Indian Emilies. 



INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY IN INDIA 

Bt Iris Portal 

I HAVB been requested to eschew jx)litic5 in this talk which I am privile^ to 
give today. This request is superfluous, because it is my conviction that ^ the 
ordinary individual to approach Indian problems from a political angle is unprofit** 
able. And I am speaking as an ordinary individual who has spent twenty mcoD- 
spicuous years in India moving about and making friends among those of my kind, 
most of us free from the responsibilities and, possibly, some of the prejudices of pro* 
consular positions. Someone whom I revere greatly said to me recently, *' Pohtics 
is a science; do not meddle with it.” And I would like to give the same advice to all 
ordinary individuals who have, by choice or necessity, to study the problems of India 
today— hy choice because they may be interested, by necessity because they may be 
going to live and work in that great country at this most critical hour in her history 
and ours. 

I will confess that I came back from India hve months ago fired with a positively 
missionary zeal to bring home to the man in the street the interest and urgency of 
Indian affairs, and to attempt to dispel, not only in the street but in the seats of the 
mighty, some of the ignorance and misunderstanding that appeared to us, out there, to 
be prevalent in England. 5>o it was with especial interest that I listened to a lecture 
given recently by ^ptain Lalkaka before this Association, and also to the speeches 
in the discussion. It was encouraging to be told that the British public was interested 
in India, because I had been assured by responsible people in touch with publicity 
that this was not so, and I had felt what the Americans call ” slappetl back.” I am 
conscious, of ciiiirsc. that those whom I have the privilege to address this afternoon 
are not “ordinary individuals,” but “people of importance,” whose knowledge of 
India I would not presume to replenish. But I know your influence and ^ote the 
aims for which this Association stands, so I do greatly appreciate the opportuhity to 
put licfore you recent impressions of India and a few diffident suggestions as to how 
the ordinary individual can do his or her share in finding a solution. 

The Changing Scene 

I have noticed, since my return, a certain complacency about India among those 
who are interested, varied by a puzzled atmosphere of outraged virtue on the part of 
many who, in their day, did their duty nobly and cannot understand why their 
labours would now seem to be brought to nought. Even to those who have quite 
recently returned I would point out that the changeless East is changing every hour 
urnler the impetus of war. India is on the verge of an industrial revolution, and the 
introduction of motor transport, the cinema and the radio has had a profound effert 
on the psychology of the people. Whether for better or worse is not the point; the 
fact remains that the effect has come to stay. Moreover, war conditions have resulted 
in large movements of population, soldiers where there were none before, the opening 
up of little-known tracts to the influence of mechanic.al civilization, and a general 
disintegration of daily life. I think I am right in saving that all this is greatly in 
excess of what happened in the last war, when India was not directly threatened. 
And the ditintegratinn of custom results in a stirring up of thought. The quality of 
this thought is too big a subject for me to deal with: I only want to consider how we 
are meeting it. 

I am reminded of two verses from the book of Isaiah : “ The vision of all is 
become unto you as the words of a book that is sealed, which men deliver to one that 
is learned, saving. Read this, I pray thee : and he saith, I cannot for it is sealed : and 
the book is delivered unto him that is not learned, saving. Read this, I prav thee ; 
and he saith, I am not learned." The question is, how to unseal the book, how to 
dear the vision? Many of you today, and those who have followed you on to die red 
carpets of India, are the ** learned." Would it be impertinence to suggest that the 
book ia s e a led because ol your so great learning? In ocher words, diat our sploidid 
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machinery of administration has become so com pl icated, so hedged around with txxnp 
and circumsiaoce that human values, in their simplicity, are bang objured? As for 
the unlearned, whom 1 repreaut and to whom 1 am r^ly spedung, is it too late for 
us to learn what we suml lor in India and what our rcsronsibiUty meansP 

You may tccl that 1 am twin-sister to Capuin Lalkaiu’s lecturer of the " sly 
innuendoes.” This would be inaccurate. 1 have profound veneration for the mag- 
nificent administration given by us to India, for the )uiticc and prosperity conferred by 
the Pax Britannica. 1 believe in the integrity of all those great Britons who, from 
Lord Lawrence onwards, have madr it clear that they were working for India's 
ultimate self-governmenL In short, I do not propose to be deprecatory about our 
national achievement. 

Lor this very reason it is bitter to see a betrayal of the best in us by individual 
British behaviour now. This betrayal arises partly from ignorance and bad manners. 
It should be possible to correct both tJicsc delects. But, above all, it arises from a 
general lack ol personal rcspoiuibility, and that is a much more subtle evil and harder 
to control or alter. Hand in hand with this lack goes an attitude which is made up 
of inherited and undigested prejudice, combined with a theory of racial superiority 
quite unsupported by practice. We have impressed the ideal of dcmoaacy on the 
Indian mind, and educated Indians, with their customary interest in spiritual things, 
have studied the teachings of our religion. We arc supposed to be the champions of 
Christianity and democracy. Surely one way of fighting for them is to live them? 
1 like the words of Mr. Henry A. Walbcc in his recent speech on “The Christian 
Bases of the World Order ” : 

” T he democratic philosophy pervades not only the hearts and minds of those who 
live by the Christian religion, both Protestant and Catholic, but of tliosc who draw 
their inspiration Irojn Muhammadanisnu Judaism, Hinduism, Confucianism and 
other faiths. When we look beneath the outer forms we find that all these faiths, 
in one way or anoilicr, jircuch the dignity of each individual soul, the doctrine tliat 
God intended man to be a good neighbour to his i'cUoW'man and the doctrine of the 
essential unity of the entire world." 

1 am conscious that this quotation is controversial. Someone will certainly say, for 
instance, ** Hinduism is not a faith.” True, but 1 tliink it can Ik called the thought of 
a people. Surely a closer study of this thought, and the thought that builds up all the 
great religions, might be of help to ordinary individuals grojiing their way about 
India. When the outer forms of Hinduism rc{K'l the Christian he might look beneath 
tlicm at the fundamental teaching of the Hindu Scriptures. 'Mien, as Mr. Wallace 
says, he will find truths familiar to him; that is to say, if he has ever looked beneath 
the outer forms of Christianity. If he asks, " Why has the wisdom of the ancient 
Hindus been perverted?” let him honestly see if he can claim that Christianity is cx' 
pressed in its original purity today, cither individually or nationally. 

A SuCCiESTION 

I think that the most constructive suggestion 1 can offer is that those of us who 
are working in India, and especially those newly going there, should analyse and 
apply Mr. Wallace's statement. 1 would like to feet iliat every British man and 
woman who has anything to do with India is a practising Christian Democrat. When 
he or she lands in India, swarming hosts of human souls will rise up from the docks 
of Bombay. TTicn, as the train groans up the ghats and roars on its lonely course 
north, south, or east, each toiling figure in the immensity the dusty plain it a 
human soul. The babu in the station; the man in the oilman’s stores in the bazaar; 
the tonga-wallah; the rude student who shouts "Quit India" from a Congress pro- 
cession; servants, subordinates; distant and courteous Indians met at official func- 
dons— all arc human soub tbc same as each of us here, and we all have a right to 
our individual dignity. Does the individual British soul realize his responsibility P 
In so far as he keeps order and maintains a just adminitcradoo — yes. But in so far as 
be demoiistrates consistendy the religious and political faith he represents— no. And 
the only way to teach him or her is by educadoo and, above all, leadership--feligi(HU, 
political, and social. 

" This is a plasdc world, and ideas make it" The Bridih, u a wht^ never 
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exchange ideas with Indians. Is it-4iornble thou^t— because mnst of us out then 
have lost the habit of having any ideas to exchang^ A diet of nolo, mah jong, and 
bridge is not veij nourishing to ideas. But tfa^c is also the wgbear of prestige. 
What is presdgei’ Surely it u something intrinsic^ not what you appw to be, but 
what you are. If you are worthy of respect you will be respected, and jtnning in the 
life and customs of the country you live in, and arc helping to govern, will not 
diminish that respect If you are not worthv of respM you won’t get i^ for all the 
red carpet and cMpnusees. Hedged in by this esca|^ theory of prestige, this intel' 
Icctual and artistic timidity, many of us mist the entrancing tidiness of Indian culture 
and Indian thought And, what is worse, we miss the c^portunity of meeting 
Indians on a ground where mind can speak to mind, and political bittemeu be 
forgotten. 

Indian Cultuhe 

In administration India still has much to learn from us. But 1 contend that in 
cultural appreciation and philosophy we have much to learn from her. Can we not 
pool our resources and hna understanding? Only individuals can bring this to pass, 
i^nks to Macaulayji famous Minute, every Indian high-school child ^ to puzzle 
his way through “The Wreck of the Schooner Hesperus** or some such rubbish. 
This system has given the coun^ a lingua franca, 1 acimit, but there might have been 
more to commend it if our British chiidrcn learnt something of India's culture and 
history in their turn. So that when the races meet as grown men and women there 
could be some mutual sympathy. 

1 may say, in passing, that my brother and I, as children, did learn something of 
these subjects. Not at school, of course, but at home. And that is one of the many 
reasons why India has never seemed a strange land to either of us. I remember a very 
hot day last April when I was occupied with the frequently repeated task of despatch- 
ing all our worldly possessioni from a goods yard. Everyone was tired and irritable 
in the dry wind ana blowing dust, and no one more so tnan myself and the babu in 
charge. In fact, the stage was set f(v one of those familiar, tragic scenes of bad 
temper and mitundcrstai^ing which often mar our daily life in India. On the table 
in tne oflicc 1 suddenly noticed a c^y of Goldsmith’s poems. “ Do you read this?” 
I said, picking it up. He started oft at once, “ Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the 
plain,” and left me far behind in his knowledge of eighteenth-century literature in 
general and Cioldsmith in particular. And I couldn’t produce one line of any Indian 
masterpiece, only mcmm-ics of potted versions of the great epics which used to 
entrance my childhood. “ But wny Goldsmith?” I asked. “ I know exactly how he 
felt about that village,” said the babu, and 1 knew exactly how the babu felt about 
Croldsmith. Wc did establish a most charming understanding, and an atmosphere 
of goodwill, and went on to discuss current affairs without any bitterness. I have had 
many and many a delightful understanding of the same sort with more sophisticated 
Indians, from whom I have learnt a great deal about my own national culture as well 
as immeasurably much about theirs. You cannot quarrel or be unreasonable with 
people when you have shared with them ideas that are eternal. Political ideology is of 
entirely secondary importance to the truths of all the great arts. In the same wav, 
entering into Indian family life and taking Indians into our own home circle should 
be the most natural thing in the world. The fact that we have diHcrent social customs 
adds to the interest of contact. When you enter someone*! home you come upon 
universal truths which are common to us all. As a woman I have, of course, lud 
more chance to do this than a man would have. But a large proportion of the British 
community in India arc women, and I have do hesitation in saying that (though 
there are, happily, outstanding exceptions) they have done more to make misunder- 
standing between our two races than any other single factor. 

Thx Lanouaoi Quzstion 

I noted that tome of the speakers at Captain Lalkaka’s lecture deplored the " writ- 
ing on the slate '* of the British public mind as regards India. And an example of this 
erroneous writing was given — namdy, that it had been heard declared that Britirii 
officials in could not even ^leak the language of the country. Of oottrse this is 
an exaggeradoD, but there is a sufficient gam of tnidi in the mcalkd “Leftist** 
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propaganda to nuke it doubly dangerous. This ^uestioa of langua^ is c£ great im- 
as obviously no general understanding is possible witbwt it, no so^ con* 
tact, trading officials of the l.C.S. have command of the languara necessary to their 
work. But the ordinal^ individual most definitely has not. 1 fail to sec how you can 
understand a man until you can speak with him in his own tongue, or how jw have 
any right to demand his respect if he— often illiterate— can spe^ your language when 
you are too lazy to learn his. And when I say learn 1 mean in ffie real sense. I do 
not consider the mouthing of “ Sahib's Urdu ” or the strange iargon ip^en by 
Englishwomen to their servants as language at all. 1 want to make a special point 
about the language dehcicncy; it illustrates my argument, and it should be possible to 
remedy such a defect. You cannot refute malevolent propaganda or wipe out the 
writing on the slate until you remove what gives rise to it. 

1 took over a division of Girl Guides at the beginning of the war in a Mahratha 
district, A divisional area in the Guide world is a fairly wide one, and I had in mine 
a city and two country districts. My first step was to summon a rally and address 
those who attended. Anyone who knows Mahrathas will remember their sense of 
mockery. 1 don't like making speeches in Urdu, though 1 can and have done it, but 
anyway it was no use to me thtfe, so 1 spoke in English. My words were received 
with merry laughter. I stopped and asked what was the joke, as I would like to 
share it. One of my Guide officers stood up and answered in perfect English, It is 
so funny to hear you speak in English, because of course half the girls can't imder^ 
stand you." L pointed out chat it would be much funnier if 1 spoke in Mahrathi, but 
what 1 couldn't say was " Not as funny as your English." 1 promised them that one 
day 1 would try to speak to them in quite serious Mahrathi, out as 1 left the district 
after six months L never accomplished this feat, though 1 did thereafter talk to them 
in what I hoped was tolerable Hindi. Anyway, wc all became very good friends, and 
1 learnt to say " God bless you " in Mahrathi, and that is a happy phrase in any 
country. 

While doing this particular work I made many friends antoiig Mahratha ladies of 
education and extremely anti-British political views. But if wc kept off politics and 
talked of the things iMt women like to talk about all the wcvld over — homes, 
children, cooking, and husbands— we established a real understanding. And 1 feel 
that in time wc could have talked politics without rancour loo, and learnt more of 
each other's difficulties and how to solve them hand in hand. There were some 
Englishwomen on my Girl Guide local association, but thiry had had no meetings for 
a long time, because the Indian ladies were afraid to come up to the cantonment and 
had no transport, and the English ladies were afraid to go into the city. This curse 
of fear ! I'lKrc was nothing to be afraid of, but when I did at last bring them to- 
gether — in the city— the drawn sword of fear and suspicion lay between them still, and 
neither race spoke to the other or exchanged any idea for the common good. Yet we 
were met to fmward an experiment in citizenship which had in it the seeds of benehc 
for us all. 


The Indun Soloiee 

1 would like to talk a little about the Indian Array. For a woman to talk about 
any army is an impertinence, 1 suppose, but I do claim to know something about the 
Indian soldier as a human personality. 1 spent my early childhood touring Rajputana 
and the Punjab in a tonga, watching my Civilian father dispense durbar justice under 
the trees to the forbears the type of man my soldier husband has commanded 
throughout two wars, and the years betweeu I have often been a guest and, 1 hope, 
a friend in their hcHnes and among their wives and children, and I spent last year 
nursing them in military hospitals. 

1 have been told by responsible people that the Indian soldier is not representative 
of India, as he is only drawn from certain classes. As regards the Indian Army of 
today that is entirely inaccurate. Every area of the country now provides recruits, 
and it is no paggeratioo to say that every type of Indian is represented in the ranks. 
1 have been in envge of hospital wards whae ei^t or mast dmerent languages were 
spoken. You could not find a more ravesentative body in India today than the army. 
I sec in this body the most helpful cnance of a united India, and I see in it a b^ 
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influence on the future of India. The soldier in this war is not just cannon-fodder; 
he is a man of some education, and fret^uently a skilled technician. Courage he has 
always bad, but now he has to have brains as well. He has to know some English, 
to be able to think independently and to act with initiative. 

With this must inevitably come the power to question and to criticize. This is 
especially true of the new types coming into the army, but 1 have even found it among 
jat recruits of a year's service. We always used to send the Indian soldier the best 
men we had to lead him. Arc we now fcndiog our best oiticers to the Indian Army? 
Do we prepare them {n-operly for the work they are going to do? Prep^ them oy 
information, education, inspiration? And what do we do for the Indian soldier? 
What of the hospitals he returns to from fighting the battles of democracy? Who 
asks questions in Parliament about his disability pension? What impressions of 
Christian democracy is he going to take back to nis village when he is discharged? 
1 would like to give answers to all these questions, but bt^use I know that the few 
men and women of goodwill we have in India today arc more than aware of 
deficiencies, and arc striving to amend them without the best of material being avail- 
able to them, I should be sorry to make their uphill task more difficult by anything 
said here today. 

1 would like to end with one of my hospital stories. 1 am telling it only to illus- 
trate my point that understanding, co^ipcration and brotherho^ between our 
two races is {wssiblc regardless of any barrier of colour or social status. 1 had quite 
a struggle to get into l.M.H.s. 1 was told first that nurses were not needed, and, 
secondly, that it was unthinkable that Indian soldiers should be ministered to by 
Englishwomen. Those of us who broke through these curious taboos were first of 
all stunned to find that we were the only women of any race in the hospitals where 
wc worked; but soon we were amply rewarded by incidents such as 1 am about to 
relate. It is an incident characteristic of the chivalrous and cvcr-courteous attitude of 
all the patients and could be matched by many more of the same type experienced 
by other Englishwomen who have had the privilege of tending the Indian soldier. 
All the time 1 was nursing, Ixiih with the Salvation Army and the Indian Army, 1 
was always called “ Sister,” though 1 had no right to the title. It so happened chat in 
one military hospital where I had Ixren w'orking alone for some time we heard of the 
approaching advent of a staff of professional nurses. One of my most interesting 
patients, a Muslim from Multan, came to talk to me along with his best friend, a 
Mahratha from the Poona district I said to them, “ You must not call me ‘ Sister ’ 
when the hurra matron sahib comes here, and all the real Sisters.” There was a 
little silence, and then the Muslim said : “ Wc will always call you ‘ Sister,’ because it 
is a title of great respect and more than respect. We all look on you as our sister 
because of what you have done for us, and bKause you have taught us that men and 
women can be brothers and sisters no matter who they arc or what their position or 
race. So please request the colonel sahib that wc may continue to call you ‘ Sister.' ” 
1 may add, in parenthesis, that 1 asked the colonel no such thing, as the professional 
Sisters naturally feel very strongly on this point, which has done much to create a 
prejudice against voluntary nurses in military hospitals in India. 

1 did not mean this talk to be so personal, and to some it may seem sentimental. 
But in thinking and talking of India 1 can only speak from my heart. Now and again 
1 look back and wonder, ” What have I done in twenty years to give back a little of 
all the happineu and interest that India has given to me?” And 1 honestly think that 
the realization of having been called ” Sister " by every sort of Indian from Peshawar 
to Cape Cormorin is my answer, 1 admit 1 am proud of it, and I have friends and 
kindr^ spirits who have had similar experiences and feel the same. 1 offer the idea 
of service and brotherhood and example, with genuine humility, as constructive 
towards solving our present discontents. They are not new ideas to us io 
In^, but ones which pretent generatioa of ordinary individuals has either 
fcH'gotten or never learnt 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the AssodadoR was held at the Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, S.W. x, on 
Tuesday, May 25. 1943, when Mrs. Iris Portal read a paper entitled “ Individual 
Rc^nsibility in India.*' Lady (lames) Grigg occupied the chair. 

The Chaimsan said that when she wrnt to India in 1934 a wise friend told her 
that it required a man of culture not only to avoid being frozen stiff but to animate 
the very forms themselves with a humane and rich humanity. One had no choice in 
other people's houses, but in one’s own country one was queen and could demonstrate 
friendliness rather than official dignity; more important than all the trimmings was 
to do a job of work for India and to refuse to sell one’s soul and gifts to a routine of 
mass'pr^uced functions. 

She thought that was good advice, and it was advice which her husband and her- 
self had tried, sometimes unsuccessfully, to follow. She would not set herself up to 
be an expert on India as she was only there for five years, and for a good deal of the 
time liv^ on a red carpet and had very Hide first-hand experience <if life in the dis- 
tricts or in the villages. She had only time to learn a smattering of the language. 
Nowadays this might not be a disqualification for dogmatizing on Indian problems, 
ouitc the reverse; the less one knew the more one had to say. This was true of most 
things in these days of vocal self-consciousness, and her excuse for t.iking the chair 
was one of friendship with Mrs. Portal and because she sympathized with what she 
was going to say. She would like to call her “ Iris Butler," because Butler was a 
household name in India, and there was no need to mention the services given by 
that family to a people whom they loved. 

One of the most cherished things she brought back from India was a letter written 
by the landlord of one of the many houseboats at Kashmir : " I l)car this in my mind 
that our houseboats were engagetl by kings; please give our best salaams to sahib with 
our folded hands.” This was a compliment and a challenge, and she left it to Mrs. 
Portal to answer the challenge. 

Mrs. Portal then read her paper. 

Dr. Alice Pennell said that in assessing the values of post-war things she thought 
that the greatest gain would be the al>()Iition of the Hitler mentality- a complex from 
which we all suffered. Those in India should have been ready for the implications 
of this kind of mentality, because of the caste system, but unfnriiinarely their tem- 
peraments developed along other lines, and they had become tolerant instead of fight- 
ing against this system. As they had grown towards the ulca of real democracy, 
which was Britain's present substitute for ninctecnth-crnlury imperialism, they had 
come to see that wherever the superiority complex existed it had to lie fought against, 
and that was what we had to learn after this war- not only that in India there 
should not be people thought of as untouchable, but also in their relations with the 
people who went there from other countries. If the fight for freedom was a real issue 
in the Allied Nations it had to be real freedom which did not discriminate against 
certain groups of people, because they came from a caste or a country which was not 
their own. 

Mrs. Portal had given a vision of what could be achieved between the peoples of 
die two countries if service and not donination was the inspiring force. Many 
realized how Englishwomen went to India with no knowledge of its history or 
pmles, but they changed rapidly when they were given work to do for the people. 
TTic speaker was delighted with Mrs. Petal's recipe for solving the dtfficulty-^hc 
idea of service. This had been the ideal of Great Britain for centuries; it was the 
motto of the Prince of Wales; when one tried to rule without having learnt to serve, 
mistakes were inevitable. Mrs. Portal had shown how service open^ dve door and 
made anything that happened afterwards important and of value. 

llioae in I^ia had much to learn; they were fighting with the Allies for freedom 
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and democracy~>wordi which ftnick a true note— a note which would work in widi 
all the harmonics of a new world only if they had cars to hear and beam to under- 
stand. 

Major-Geoerai Sir Einest Biuofield said that he bad just returned from India, 
having been there on a mission. He had seen many hospital^ and the view of the 
Commander-in-chief and his staff was that hospitals for Indi^ soldiers should be 
equal to those which were povidcd for the British troops~no higher standard could 
be set One must realize that there were difficulties in India. Before the war in the 
whole of the country there were only 5/)00 nurses, but a great deal had been done, 
and he saw some of the magnificent work carried on by the auxiliary nursing scrvkest 
amongst them being English ladies who had taken part in the work of the lu>tpitals. 
A number of Queen itiexandra’s Indian military nurses were helping to run the 
Indian troop hospitals. 

An enormous improvement had been made in three years and more was being 
done, not only for treatment but in services such as rehabilitation centres. He saw 
Indian hospitals in the Middle East and Indian field ambulances side by side with 
British held ambulances, the Indian comparing most favourably with the British. 

As a result of the mission, there would now be an Indian Army Medical Corps on 
the same lines as the R.A.M.C., not to piovidc a better career for Indian officers, but 
to provide a really homogeneous service which would have properly trained personnel, 
both men and nurses. A great deal was being done to make the hospital system for 
Indian troops equal to that for British troops. 

Mr. C. W. Waddincton, c.i.e., said that there were two points which occurred to 
him in listening to a very excellent lerturc which seemed to strike a jarring note. The 
first was that the lecturer held that a great deal of the misunderstanding between 
British and Indians was due to the behaviour of British wwnen in India. This 
seemed unfair because the medical missionaries and many other women in India had 
devoted themselves to the service of the country, and among the officers’ wives many 
had done their best to maintain and foster good feeling between the two races. British 
women in India suffered many difficulties; they generally went out without any 
knowledge of the language or of the customs, but he did not believe it was fair to say 
that they were the chief factor, or, indeed, any factor which created ill-will between 
the two races. 

There was one other point which concerned the Indian Army. Htc lecturer said 
that we did not send to India the pick of our young men as officers in the Army. It 
was well known that in the old days the British officer in the Indian Army was a 
picked man; they had only to remember the way in which Indian soldiers nad fol- 
lowed their lead in Tunisia, Burma and elsewh^e to repudiate any slur cast upon 
the British officer in India. At the present time, ol course, c^ficers could not be 
selected or trained as carefully as formerly. They were taken from the desk or bench 
and pitchforked into the Army, but he did not bdieve that these young officers would 
prove any more lacking in leadership than the regular officers of the Indian Army. 

With regard to the general question of the feding between the two races and the 
necc.ssity for working together, no thinking man at the present time could help feel- 
ing that the only sure hope for India was to go forward with Dcuninion status, in 
l)artnership with the other nations of the Commonwealth. That was what we worked 
for, and we should not do any good to that cause by finding fault or cavilling at 
people who were doing their very best to bring that atout. 

Mrs. G. H. Bell said that Mrs. Portal had moved her gracious ways about India : 
she had nursed the wounded, made friends where friends were needed and had 
come home animated with the desire to promote rood feeling. Bttf when talking to 
friends one could go further in criticism than when standing on a platform. One 
had to he careful in that case not to cast a general slur upon reputations which were 
precious to those who carried on. No women had ever neen so tried in our genera- 
tion as the community British women in the East. Had they not sutfered enough 
in Hong Kong, Malaya and Burma? When there was an opportunity of ^leaking 
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of their far more fortonate sisters in India surely everyone in England would wish to 
pay a generous tribute to the work they did and the things they stood for, Who 
were they? Viceroys’ wives in Icmg succession, wives of governors, of judges, of 
newspaper men, missionaries, doctors, nurses, officers' wives and the wim of other 
ranks. How often in the past had she hca^ people say, “ The men in India are 
splendid; but, my dear, the women !" She had txren bored with it and would be to 
the end of her days, and now, when British women in India were anxious over their 
husbands fighting in Tunisia, Burma and dsewhcrc, was the time when Mrs. Portal 
should wish to invite such a meeting to send thent a message of pride and faith, and 
to express our determination to uphold their customs and their conduct in the face of 
the enemy that stood at the gate of India. 

Although Mrs. Portal had criticized the women severely she had also criticized the 
men, She had asked whether British officers in the Indian Army were properly pre- 
pared icff the work they had 10 do. England, unfortunately, never gave any military 
training until the enemy was at the door. Mrs. Bell suggested that Mrs. Portal should 
ask the Indian soldiers of the Fourth Indian Division, and the men who fought with 
General Wingate in Burma, their opinion of the quality of the leadership given them 
by their British officers. Mrs. Bell said she quarrcllctl quite seriously with Mrs. 
Portal when she spoke of but ” few men and women of goodwill in India today.” 
For who were the men in India? Were the majority of men at Army headquart^ 
judges of the high courts, schoolmasters, missionaries, journalists, planters, civil 
ser^'ants, police officers, and men in the ranks of the Army, men of ill'Wiil? Of course 
not. Mrs. Portal had also said that the few who possessed giKxlwill were striving to 
improve the available material, and it was not the best. 'I'hc material which probably 
reinforced the British leadership in the Indian Army today came from the banks, 
from behind the counter, from planters, and from evacuees from Burma and Malaya. 
It was not trained material, but it was the same raw material that had kept this island 
unconquered for a thousand years. Tod.iy the young and valiant gave their lives on 
every front, and were we to put bitterness into the cup of sorrow which their wives 
and mothers must drink by decrying their husbands and sons? 

Mrs. Portal’s remarks might do this much good, that they would arouse in every 
warm and magnanimous heart a determination to uphold tlie reputation of British 
women in India and to express their complete confidence in the splendid leadership 
of British officers in the Indian Army. 

Squadron-Leader Roger Falk said that he was in India only a matter of days ago 
— for such were the remarkable feats of civil aviation— and he was quite unashamctlly 
and unrcpcntantly a firm believer in the power and value, properly directed, of 
individual effort. He was impatient of the morass of dogma, slogan and cliche into 
which Indian affairs— and particularly relationships between Indians and British- had 
fallen. Nothing would be gained and no future assured if we were to depend on 
soulless, unimaginative and unreal formulx. They must never eliminate the one 
vital fact that warmth of understanding and mutual respect could and did produce 
personal friendships, personal efforts and personal contacts. 

So far as Mrs. Portal was prepared to concede inevitable handicaps of language, 
shyness and personal anxieties ana responsibility — as long as she conceded all that he 
could support her. 

But he asked her and ail present to follow him for a moment into village India. 
In Eastern Bengal they could sec fraternization — spontaneous and unself-conscious — 
gmng on between British troops and Indian villagers. Here at least could be seen the 
true spirit of this am, for there was no prejudire, no preconceived notions, dividing 
these ordinary simple people from each (kher. 

The picture he tried to give in a recent broadcast of the fraternization aspect of our 
trot^’ lives brought an interesting response from parents, wives and swo^earts of 
men who Were now serving in Indu, wno wrote letters showing that among ordinary 
folk there was not anything but a warm desire to co-operate and understand. 

He was quite certain that this sense of personal dual respoosibility, as he said in 
his broadcast, firstly to put out the lamps of evil and secondly to honour a common' 
wealth responsibility, was being appreciated by the ever-growing numbers of British 
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troofM in India. There were, of coune, the gnunblera who wrote to their famPiea 
and said how much they disliked it aU--die dirt, the heat, the poverty and the deceit— 
but those people would grumble anywhere. 

He felt that the effect of this servics in India on the minds of hundreds of young 
men who had sensed something of India’s problem would have an immense conse- 

3 uence after the war when they returned home, or, as some might do, if they settled 
own there. 

He thought Mrs. Portal had been a little unkind and a little sweeping in her 
criticism of her sex. She was, after all, at home again, and there was no place like 
home, be it London or the NOTthern Punjab. He was greatly impressed auring all 
the months he was in India this time by the effexts, which were gathering consider- 
able tempo, that were being made by European women (often long overdue. for 
home leave or even a chanjK of air in the hills) to identify themselves with India’s 
war effort and, no matter umat colour or creed the community, dedicated to winning 
the war in which they found themselves, getting down to it with humour and 
patience. They could not be smug or complacent about this, but they could say that 
such personal example could do more than a hundred Government of India Acts or 
a thousand debates in the House of Commons or the Central Legislative Assembly. 

Mrs. Stent said that she agreed with Mrs. Portal that it was the lack of knowledge 
of the language which was the great drawback to ordinary friendship. Most Indian 
women spoke English, and girls who went out just married did not attempt to learn 
the language and really get close to India and make the permanent friendships among 
the Indian women as they did with other Englishwomen. She herself was in the 
Central Provinces where everyone was very friendly, but it was very easy to make 
mistakes due to lack of knowledge of language or customs. It made all the difference 
to be in India as a child; it was then like going home to go out as a bride, and that 
might have prejudiced Mrs. Portal in one way. She was quite certain that lack of 
knowledge of the language was the great stumbling-block to friendship between the 
women of both races. 

Mr. R. A. Wilson s.aid that there was one criticism which be must make of the 
paper. Mrs. P^al spoke of a note of complacency regarding India amongst people 
interested in India in this country. He was aware that he was verging upon the 
political, but he did not think he could allow that statement to pass without protest 
necaiise he thought it was very far from bring true. People interested in India were 
sorely puzzled; they might feel sad because the standards of administration which 
had Wn built up during the last hundred years were in danger of falling away, 
hut they also felt that it was inevitable. They were certainly very far from being 
complacent. 

With regard to the other point which had been the great theme of Mrs. Portal’s 
paper— what she had called the obscuring of the human values— he hesitated to say 
anything about it because Mrs. Portal only returned from India five months ago while 
he left India sixteen years ago, returning for a few months five years ago. Five years 
was a long time, hut it was cerminly not his feeling five years ago that there was any 
obscuring of human v.nlues. In his own Province the standard as regards intimacy 
Ivtwccn officials and Indians was, he thought, higher than in any other Province, 
and perhaps it was unwise to generalize from that. He had, however, travelled over 
a good deal of India and did not get the impression that there was any such 
obturation. 

He spent a week'end watching a collector talking to hU villagers as one man to 
another, and when he called on one Deputy Commissioner he found Kim in happy 
conversation with a prominent member of the Congress Party whom he had sentenced 
a year or two previously to two years* imprisonment. The fact that he had done so 
made no difference to their relations; when the same gentleman was released frotn 
gaol he went to have breakfast with another Eteputy C^missioncr. In India dicre 
was, as it were, a split personality in the case of officials; a man was Deputy Com- 
missioner and he was also Smi^, Jones or Robinson, and his position depended 
endrely on what Smidi, Jones or Robinson was. He often had to uy very hard 
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diings to Inriiaiu, bfot if dicy were treated wxdi courtesy and digni^- dwy did not 
feel any resen t m e nt whate\cr. He was sure that this would be conmmed by those 
who h^ had district experience. 

The speaker was inclined to think that Mrs. Portal had been hard on English- 
women in India. Most of them could remember cases which would support her 
hypothesis, but they could remember many cases which would oppose it Women, 
both old and young, were taking up work in hospitals with the greatest zeal, and 
dmng what th^ could to get under the skins of the men who were being treat^ by 
them. 

He was very glad that Mrs. Portal had the courage to tell the moving story of 
what was said to her in the hospital. Most of them could tell similar stones of such 
incidents, and they would always remain as treasured memories. They should be 
very grateful to her for her paper. 

Mr. Edwin Hawaxd thought that Mrs. Portal was trying, and, in his opinion very 
rightly, to shock them into noticing a very important factor in relations with India, 
and that was the need for seeing that those who went out to India to work or to serve 
should have a background of knowledge of the counu'y before they went. Mrs. 
Portal’s paper had done a good service in bringing this home. He had lived in two 
international centres of the world— Geneva and bhangltai. It was not difticult for 
certain sections of the community, but it was dilHcult for the rank and Hie. In 
Shanghai he found that the British kept with the British, the French with the French, 
and very often this was due to economic causes. He did nut think they were so bad 
at learning languages, but the truth of the matter was that there was not opportunity 
for testing cveryb^y's ability in that respect. He thought they should guard them- 
selves against sweeping charges, and on the general question he thoroughly agreed 
with Mr. Wilson regarding women in the Far East and in India. Even in this 
country there were women who were not doing a hand's turn for the war, but they 
were tnc exceptions which proved the rule fur the rest, and possibly it was the excep- 
tions which Mrs. Portal had met. 

Mrs. Vera Hannay said that Mrs, Portal had raised points on which strong 
diHcrcnces of opinion leading to controversy emerged. She (the speaker) did not 
claim to be anything more tlun a fair sample of hundreds of Englishwomen who 
had passed varied and interesting years in India— that great country with a great 
future. She would be a humbug if she did not state quite clearly that as the wife of 
a serving ofHcer in India she felt that her primary duty was to run his house ciHciently 
and comfortably for him. Personal responsibility started with one's own private 
obligations. 

At the same time any woman, however average, ought 4o be attracted in India by 
the great interest of the country, with its ancient past, and the strivings of the people 
for advancement. Her impression was that the rclucuncc sometinnes shown by both 
British and Indian to get together was often due to a sort of shyness on both sides, for 
when friendships were formed they were lasting and sincere ones. 

She would like to underline Mrs. Portal’s remarks about the Indian Army, for she 
believed that in the matter of companioDship-in-arms barriers were much more easily 
knocked down than elsewhere. She noticed during nearly twenty years in India, 
slowly but surely from the point of view of regimental life, warm understanding 
between the wives of Indian and British officers was dcvclo^ung. 

She did not believe that Indo-British relations would ever flourish if there was a 
feeling of supmority on either side. It was not always the fact, as people in England 
seemed to believe, and as the music hall often suggested, that the fault laid entirely 
or even mainly with the British element 

Frmn reposts she had from people now in India, or who had lately returned to 
this country, she believed that a more effective bond of understanding was being 
forged as a result of the Japon^ menace and the very essential co-operauon that war 
produced. When bombs fell in Calcutta they did not discriminate between Indians 
and British; and might di^ not hope that a love of freedom which was shared by 
both pcojdes would result in a pennant quickening of friendly personal reladons? 
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Mri. Portal, in replyii^ on the Hiiamion, said that she would try to sum up all 
she had learnt &om the critidsms and also to try to put in a nutshell what she meant 
on this question of human values. A distinguished noember of a medical had 

been able to give details of the Indian military hospitals. She was glad that the men 
of goodwill, whom she contended were not any too many in India, had been so 
suc^ssful in spite of not having any great scope or go^ material. She had an enor- 
mous respect for Mrs. Bell’s feeling and she was distressed that she had wounded 
her so deeply, and others in the aumenoe who felt as Mrs. Bell felt. Several speakers 
had mention^ the work of missionary ladies in India, and there she could give her 
whdehcarted agreement; they were ^ most wonderful people. She had worked 
with five or six denominations and had the great privilege of seeing their work at 
first hand. The subject of British women in India was a di£cult and controversial 
one; as she had said, this was not quite the audience which she expected to address if 
she had any opportunity to speak, and it was much more to her own contemporaries 
to whom she wished to address these criticisms. She had hoped her hearers wcnild 
realize that things were not as they had been when they were working in India; 
they were not; and that was the whole meaning what sm was trying to say. ^ic 
had chosen her words with the utmost care. On the question of complacency, she 
was deeply moved by some of the wu-ds spoken that afternoon, but sne dk) think 
there was a certain atmosphere of outraged virtue. 

As a final summing-up, all she would emphasize was the expression used by one 
speaker, ** trying to identify themselves," which was used in relation to the war raorL 
"Trying to identify” oneself was quite different from imposing oneself, and it 
scenuni CO her that a great deal of splendid work done in India had been spoilt and 
not come to fruition ^ausc it had been imposed upon and not identified with the 
country and people. She felt most strongly that, unless we could in the future live 
the same kind ol life and have the same kind of feelings in India as wc would in our 
own villages at home, and go forward with the people of India, hand-in-hand, it 
would be much better to quit India tomorrow. I'his was the foundation of every- 
thing she had tried to say. 

At to the question of whether the best type of people to officer the Indian Army 
were being ui^, it was not for her, as a woman, to give opinions on military train- 
ing. What she meant was leadership and understanding and everything that was 
required of an ofEcer by his men. I'herc, again, she was in a difficulty; the could give 
chapter and verse for ner criticisms, but she could not do so in that meeting. I'hat 
was, however, her opinion, and the opinion of others who were at present engaged on 
active service with Indian troops, that they were not getting the Kst type ^ oBicer, 
and it was not fair, because they were such splendid troops. 

She thanked her audience for their courtesy and kindness in listening, and she 
hoped they realized she was trying to bring back the pc^t of view oi her generation 
who loved India and who felt that there was no reason why wc should not go forward 
together to a glorious future. 

Sir Gilbert Wiles, though not in agreement with all the views of the lecturer, 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mrs. Portal for her " thou^tful and courageous 
paper." This was seconded by Sir John Woodhead and accorckd by applause. 


AMERICA, BRITAIN AND INDIA 
Bt Henhy S. L. Polax. 

The newcomer to America is immediately impressed with an ardent realism wfaidt 
is re^tcred by the Preu and platform alike. Appeals to the American concept of 
freedom and liberty resound everywhere and upon every public Occam. The 
citizen is always made conscious of *' the American way of life." It is this constant 
emphasis upon noble purposes, dus generous enthusiasm for high ideals, tfriiids has 
doM so much to harmonize the many diBerent and separate elements in dk OMintry’s 
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life tod hu helped to dcvelc^ at an incrraring tempo a sense of American nadochood 
which, only a generatkm ago, seemed far distant trom realization and which is now 
of imm e n s e prmnue in the common task of world reconstruction. 

Parallel with this idealism, which sometimes shows itself in strange and contra' 
dictory ways, is a practical shrewdness, at times narrow and selfish, at other times 
establishing the balance between theory and practice. Ihe contradictions in American 
life are thus frequent and often violwt. It is, therefore, difficult for the visitor- 
even when bom and bred in a culture which is, in spite of modifications and changes, 
the root and background of American culture— to generalize about American thought 
and opinion. T^sc vtfy widely according to rraum and experience, according to 
tradition and inheritance, according to occasion and impulse. 

The war has done much and u doing ever more to modify certain phases and 
aspects of American idealism. Thus, isolationism has become increasingly unpopular, 
and it should, in spite of the probable rcactioa of pott'War fatigue, be well on the 
way to disappearance, as it has long since been in this cuuniry. We can see a 
twofold result. On the one hand is a growing willingness to accept responsibility, 
prt^xxtionatc to America’s strategic importance in the wwld of the future and to her 
superlative participation in the war effort, for the common [»:cparation by the United 
Nadooi of plans for post'War reconstruction of a necessarily global charaacr. 

On the other hand, there emerges in some infiuential quarters an over'Tcadiness 
to assert a right to iuterfere in the affairs of others without an adequate equipment 
of knowledge and experience. These elements claim to have all the answers to all 
the questions, and so tend to embarrass intcroational relations, and especially those 
with Britain, towards whom they arc generally hypercritical. In no matter is this 
critical tendency more prominently or embarrassmgly displayed than in the de- 
nuDciatioo of what is popularly spoken of as “ British imperialism ” — ^a dcnuncia- 
tion which ignores the entire history of die last forty years and the changes that are 
proceeding even as the words arc pronounced, and which ignores ^ually certain 
imperialist tendencies in American life itself. And in no as|)cct of Britain’s imperial 
relations is it more formidably and aggressively expressed than on the subject of India. 

“ MiSINTEXrRETATION ” 

In the first of a series of articles contributed to The Times in 1930, at the conclu- 
sion of a lecture tour in the United States, Mr. Edward I'liompson wrote : 

*’ The British public . . . does not realize how intense is the interest felt by 
America in the Indian situation. As an Englishman temporarily in America 
I have been dragged into the controversy. . . . Very greatly to my surprise 
I have found myself defending the Indian Government, an experience which 
had befallen other Englishmen by no means of the ' imperialist ’ type. The 
difficulty is not to get a fair hearing, but to correct the mass of misinterpreu- 
tion that underlies American thought about India. 

*' Everywhere is the belief that history runs along a few regular lines liable 
to repetition : the events of 1776 arc being rc-cnactea in India; there is a Con- 

f ress there with a President; there has been a salt-tax agitation, which is the 
tamp Act agitation over again; there has been a National Day of Independ- 
ence. The struggle is furmer simplified into one between a Saint aim an 
Empire; what Mr. Gandhi says or d^ is right and not to be questioned, what 
he wishes ‘ India wishes.' . . . 

" That pride makes us bold on, that deep economic ioteresu make ui hold 
on; thu is believed. . . . The economics of the Indian situatiem cannot be 
explained by an Englishman except on the platform. The Press has not the 
qiace for corrections. The British case has to go by default . . 

Referring to an app^ in behalf of Indian independence signed by a number of 
wdQl-known American " liberals,** Mr- Thompson, after analysing the queer but diar- 
acteristic mixture of specious theory and distorted faca of whi!^ it was compoaed, 
says; 

“ These disdjiguished leaders of American thought see fit to dufraochise all 
except ffie Extrcmut Wing, evidendy holdiag that a majority (the Muslims, the 
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Princes, the Liberals, aixl many Conner Congress leaders) has no rights. . . . 
To its signatories this * Appeal ' seems an incontroveitible doniment . . . They 
assume as beyond controversy a number of highly controversial points. Under 
the guise of impartiality they judge a case against a nation wnich has given 
America manv proofs of its d^p friendliness and desire toe good relations. 
. . . Througnout the controversy many American newspapers have uj^d 
their own high traditions of fairness. But the * liberal ' Press has b<^ solely 
unfair.’^ 

British speakers and writers who have since visited the \Jnited States and have 
become familiar with this attitude mwards Britain have been confronted with this 
same problem, deeply aHecdng An^O'American relations — and never more so than 
now when we are Allies engaged in a mortal conflict with the common enemies of 
freedom, whether in the East or the West It is an attitude which stands in the way 
of a better understanding between the two great nations and of a warm, hrm and 
intimate mutual confidence. 

Early in my recent visit to the Sutes I was warned of this censorious attitude in 
certain circles of opinion, based upon ignorance, prejudice or propagandist misin- 
formation, by Mr, S. K. Katcliffc, a former editor of the Calcutta Statesman, He was 
my immediate predecessor as editor, during the last war, of India, the London organ 
of the British Committee of the Indian National Congress under Sir William Wed^- 
burn’s chairmanship. No Englishman can speak with higher authority on the 
American point of view. 

As recently as last November, at the end of a short visit to America, Mr. Kingsley 
Martin, one of die best known of our anti-imperiaUsts, called attention to this un- 
pleasant feature of Anglo-American reladons. In an article in The Nation (New 
^ork) he says ; 

" 1 must confess to an impatience with American critics of British policy in 
India who imagine that the Indian Congress is an elected body similar to the 
elected body of the same name in Washington, who argue about a solution for 
India without having heard of Pakistan, and who completely forget, in de- 
manding freedom for Indians, to inuuirc into the interests of the Depressed 
Classes or of other minorities. 1 really believe that many who are vehement 
alx>ut India have in their minds an analogy with eighteenth-century America, 
'i'hcy ask why Britain does not ‘quit India,’ oblivious of the fact that at the 
present time all the Indian parties, including Congress, agree in wanting Britain 
to defend India. Some knowledge, 1 suggest, is a necessary basis for the dis- 
cussion of any subject, even of British imperialism. . . . 

*' 1 recognize among the various types of Britain’s critics some who arc not 
inspired by genuine liberalism. J can take anything from informed critics 
who care about the liberty they demand. But sometimes 1 detect not so much 
an interest in India or in winning the war for the United Nations as a grop- 
ing toward an alternative imperiafUm that might easily prove no more decent 
and liberal than Britain’s.” 

There has been growing suspicion in Congress circles and among Indian business 
interests, voiced in unambiguous terms just before his arrest by Mr. Gandhi, that 
American concern in India s political affairs, the presence of American troops in 
India and the engagement of American technicians in Indian warjilants, may presage 
an American impmalism designed to replace or to supplement ^lish imperialism. 
This has been one of the factors which nave helped of late to damp down the ten- 
dency, earlier manifested in the States, in the Press and on the platfWm, to demand 
intervention in the ominous situation in India created by the outbreak of widespread 
sabotage following upon the detentiofl of Mr. Gandhi and other well-known Congress 
leaden. 

Mr. Emery Reves, in his recent book, A Democratic Manifesto, deals iocideotally 
and from anodter angle (as I have myself done repeatedly) with these su^^oos cn 
American and British xnodvea. He remarks peoctratingly : 

” Wc have seen Russia buildiiw in twe nt y years an industrial organization 
which took EngjUjid, the United Mates and Gcmany more dian a century io 
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build up. This * miracle* will certainly shortly be repeated in India and in 
China. We cannot stop this evolution and cannot endeavour to keep indus- 
trial power concentratea in the hands of certain individuals, certain corpora- 
tions,' or certain nations by artificial means. Such an attempt would almost 
certainly lead to explosions." 

And hou'c\'cr much Mr. Wendell Willkic may have evoked criticism by his easy 
assurance, after a rapid flight to and from China (without visiting India), as to 
what “ the average man in Asia " deman .Is, he has rendcrctl a valuable service to 
both the East and the West in his newly published book. One World, in emphasizing 
Mr. Reves' warning. 


Th» Omaa StoE op the Pictuee 

Another clement in the cooling off of emotional appeals for American interven- 
tion tn Indo-Rritish affairs or for India's immediate independence has been the warn- 
ing of better-informed American publicists, some of them distinguished Libcr.ils like 
Mr. Hcrbcn Agar— who has pointed out that, very important as the Congress Party 
is, it cannot pretend, except upon an authoritarian basis, to rcpre.sent .ill India, .ind 
that, in fact, it cannot even honestly claim to speak for a majority- -Dr. Reinhold 
Niehuhr and Mr. Walter Lippmann. Major Cicorge Fielding F.lliot has stressed India’s 
strategic importance to the United Nations, as well as her important and varied 
military contribution willingly given and const.inily increasing, .ind has rcininded his 
countrymen and thinking Indians alike of "the curiously unrealistic demands of 
Mr. Gandhi and the AIMndia Congress Ir.iders." The well-known radio com- 
mentators, Mr. H. V. K.iltcnhorn and Mr. Raymond Gram .Swing, .and the widely 
rc.id columnist. Miss Dorothy Thompson, have spoken on the same lines, as well as 
the increasing number of wclf-informccf contributions from Indi.i of American news 
correspondents, such as Mr. Edgar Snow, Mr. Herbert Matthews and Miss C. K. 
Gumming, after careful and widespread investigations. 

These are in striking contrast with earlier pontifical utteranees, such .as those of Mr. 
Louis Fischer, who somehow managed to give his readers the impression that he was 
actuallv at the centre of events at the time of the Cripps visit to India, whereas he 
did not reach the country until several weeks l.itrr. After a certain amount of inquiry, 
and whilst largely under the influence of a highly emotional regard ff»r Mr. Gandhi 
(with whom he spent a whole week), he declared, contrary to all the facts known to 
participants in the Cripps negotiations, that the misdon hatl breu dclibcr.itely 
sabotaged from Whitehall, apart from what hr «i^ril»ed .is the “ inherent insin- 
cerity" of the proposals. Mr. Graham Spry, Profrssor Coiiplanfl am| oihers. who 
snucht to undo the mischief wrought bv Mr. Fischer’s thrnblung .ind partisan 
articles in the American Pre^s. hel|K-<l if> pi.acr the sitiiatirm in a more re.iltstir per- 
spective; hut it is always rlifficult to catch up with this kind of misrepresent. it ion. 
It has a peculiar fascination for those who, with almost no historic background, 
cannot think of Indn-Brirish relations otherwise than as a sustained attempt by 
Britain to confuse opinion in India and ahro.id with a view to the maintenance of 
her grip on India. 

Othei Writem 

Equally imponant, from the point of view of the better information of the 
American public, have been the contributions to fart and to realism by Briri<di 
publicists such as Mr. Bertrand Russell, whose ultra-liberalism is unimpc.ichahle: Sir 
Norman Angel), whose new hook. Jjet the People Know, deserve* another Nobel 
Prize. He has rendered an invaluable service to Anglo-American understanding in 
hi* analysis of American concepts of British " colonialism *’ and bv his lucid demon- 
stration of the sustained and constantiv accelerating process of dc-impcrialization both 
in India and in the British Colonial Fjnpirc; similarly. Lord Hailey’s important 
article. "India in the Modern World." in the April, ipat. issue of the American 
quarterly review, foreign Affairs, brilliantly illuminates the subject of Tndo-British 
political and economic relations today. The Indian Section of t he British Infonog^gg^ 
Services has helped invaluably by furnishing accurate facffi>»1 BWWWHIi^ ^S! 
requested. 
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Yet aootber~«iid perhaps an even mooe vahiaUe<>factDr has been the caotriba> 
tioof American tcKolart like Professor Alan Nevins of Colurolna University nod 
Afr. James Truslow Adams, who have consundy drawn dieir cooifatriots' attention 
to the immense cmnplexity of the Indian protdem, the diflkulty of its quick solution, 
and the desirability of sympathetic and constructive thought, radier criticism, 
in the efforts by British and Indian leaders alike to find a soludon that would 
contain within its framework the dements of unity and stability. 

Another independent writer is Dr. Gustav Stolpa, a Swiss educated in Germanv 
and now an American citizen. In TAir A^e of Fable be has dealt faithfully with 
a wdl'known American impressionist writer who had described British economic 
relations with India as “ booty, loot" 

Dr. Stoipcr writes pungently : 

“ Now, finally, he has made his meaning clear : investment equals booty, 
loot Never mind that this investment (furnishing India widi money on the 
favourable terms of British guaranteed credit, the cheapest in all Asia) is 
shown ... to have created ' by far the largest irrigation system on earth,* 
which is ' important because it alx)Iishcs threat of famine,* and * a colossal rail> 
way system in which alone ^i5o/X)o,ooo of British capital is invested. Indian 
railways carry over 500,000,000 people a year.' * If China possessed a system of 
communications like that of India, the history of China in recent years would 
have been very different. . . .* Well, better stick to famine, floods, internal 
wars, dcfencelessncss against fradgn aggressors, rather than be preserved by 
600 Englishmen and the British Navyl" 

Nor can I omit reference to the admirable service to Ihdia, Britain and America 
by Indian speakers such as the Indian Agent-Gcncral, Sir Girja Bajpai, Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon, Sir Samuel and 1 -ady Runganadhan, Begum Shah Nawaz, Sir Rama' 
swami Mudaliar and Sir Zafrullah Khan. Another distinguished Indian contributor 
is the well-known journalist Mr. T. A. Raman, whose book, What Does Gandhi 
Want? contains a valuable collection of accurate and recent material revealing the 
workings and the changes of the Mahatma’s mind on a variety of controversial 
subjects, upon many of which he often appears to speak under the influence of others 
no better informed thereon and not seldom a great deal less sincere. 

A Lecturi Tour in Canada 

I come now to my - own modest contribution to the promotion of better Anglo- 
American understanding. It resulted from my offer, with that objert in view, in the 
middle of 1940. to undertake an unofficial ana personal lecture tour in America deal- 
ing with India and the war. 1 had thought my past career would be recognized. 1 
was in the most intimate and trusted collaboration with Mr. Gandhi throughout the 
last ten years of his South African period, during which I shared the sorrows and 
sufferings of his countrymen as thouj^ they had boen my own. Then there were my 
close association with him. Gokhale, C. F. Andrews and one or two others in the 
long campaign for the abolition of the evil system of indentured labour; my some- 
what unique contacts in various capacities with Indian affairs, mostly from ‘*the 
inside ’’ of Indian social and political life, over a period of nearly forty years. All 
these considerations, I had diou^t, might spare me the imputation of being "a 
notorious British imperialist *' and a ** tl^ly disguised British official spokesman.*’ 
But I had reckoned without the sustained efforts erf hostile influences in England and 
America which fM'eventcd my reaching the States until late in 1941. 

In the interval I spent some monms in Canada, where I lectured and broadcast 
largely under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of Internationa] Affairs. My 
talks in the Dominion were well received by an Empire community which had 
known how to reach agreement between its divergent linguistic, cultural and re- 
lig^s elements and thereby to achieve its present status of equal partnership with 
Britain and the other Dominions in terms of the Statute of Westminster. 

Inci^taily, Sir Norman Ang^ relates how almost impossible he has found it 
to convince American audiences ^ die ** inteUigenttia ** type of die factual character 
and the tubsuntial reality of Dominion independenoe, indudii^ the right of secciri o n 
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from the Brituh Commonwealth. Th^ listen almost with incredulity when re- 
ioinded that die King of Canada, advised by his Canadian Ministers, did iwc declare 
war against Germany until some days after the King of England had been similarly 
advised by his Britisn Ministers, and that die King of Can^, again as advised by 
his Canadian Ministers, declared war against Japan tome d^ before the King of 
England, similarly advised by his &itUh Ministers, did so. They are sure that mere 
must be a snag in it somewhere. For the British imperialliti are far too smart to 
have surrendered their ri^t and power to exploit a British territory I Indeed, there 
seems to be something of an infmority complex in this suspicion and even (ear on 
the part of some Americans of being *' out-smarted " by the subtle British ! 

My Canadian audiences, however, were genuinely and sympathetically interested 
in my objective description of the steps that were taken in, and have been continued 
since, 1917 by British and Indian leaders alike to enable India to reach the same 
status of equal partnership in the British Commonwealth Nations. Fxjually inter- 
ested were they to learn that the only Indian leader who, from actual personal ex- 
perience in one of the overseas British territories, had had the advantage of observing 
the circunutances and methods of the transfer of power from Britain first to a sell- 
goveminjg colony and later to an autonomous and independent Dominion (though 
without having appreciably benefited from his opportunity was Mr. Gandhi himsclr. 

I also took occasion to raise with the Provincial Government of British Columbia, 
within whose immediate function the matter lay, and with the Dominion Govern- 
ment, who, however, had no jurisdiction 10 legislate independently, the question of 
the status of the Britfsh Indian community of about 1,000 (mostly Sikhs) in the Pro- 
vince, who are still deprived of every franchise — munidpal, provincial and Dominion 
alike — in common with other Orientals, whether British or not, and whether or not 
bom in the Province. Unfortunately, just when there seemed to be a possibility that 
the question might be favourably considered by the Provincial and Dominion Govern- 
ments, the trag^y of Pearl Harbour occurred, releasing much pcni-up (and hardly 
concealed in normal times) anti-Oricntal feeling on the Pacific C^st, both in Canada 
and in America. Fortunately, that veteran of Indian experience, Sir Robert Holland, 
who now resides in retirement at Victoria, Vancouver Island, is keeping India’s flag 
flying, and the matter will be raised again, I am sure, whenever a suitable occasion 
presents itself. 


Indian Pkovacandists in U.S.A. 

My subsc<|uent tour in the United States lasted for sonic fourteen months, and I 
thus had an invaluable opportunity of learning something of Amcrican-British rela- 
tions and of familiarizing myself with the general American point of view at first- 
hand. It has been a great privilege for me and I have returned with a very great 
and growing admiration for the American Konlc. But I am bound to confcM that 
I soon discovered for myself that much of what Mr. Friward Thompson had described 
in 1930 remained substantially true, especially as regards the attitude of the so-called 
Liberals. 

They arc, however, not altogether to be blamed. With rare exceptions they have 
had no contact, direct or indirect, with Indian affairs. They have depended for years 
almost unquestioningly upon the distortions of Indian history and of Indr>-British 
political and economic rebtions presented to them skilfully and etoquenUy in a 
variety of ways mainly by embittered Indian propagandists. These have usually and 
voluntarily exiled th^selvcs from their Motherland since early youth and mostly 
have no intention of returning there to pby their part in their countrv’s emancipation 
from the so much disliked British rule. Even when at home they naJ very limited 
experience of lodbn socbl, economic and political conditions, and they have since 
obviously done little to broaden their knowledge and bring it up to date. Being 
themselves emodooally overwrought, they have eagerly appreciated and taken 
vantage of the sympathetic but uncritical resp^mse to their tragic tales of unrelieved 
British oppression on the part of their American hearers, often brought up on an 
emodooa) dietary of ill-digested Anglo-Axnerican history and ctther complicated 
prejudices. 

Without diiooamutg tfadr very real patriodsm, I cannot hdp feding that many 
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of these propagai^sts have none too scrupulously capitalized upcxi this emodonalism, 
accompanied as it is so frequently by an almost incredible ignorance of even ele- 
ment^ ^cti relating to India. One wcUdcnown Indian writer and lecturer, having 
familiarized himself with American political phraseology, uses his peculiar facility oi 
speech to Hatter his audiences by reminding them of the services rendered to the 
Republic by its " Founding Fathers/* and so draws an immediate and sympathetic 
response to his obvious analogy with Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Nduoi and their colKagucs. 
He has no knowlcdre whatever of the immense contribudoni, long before their 
advent upon the political scene, to the task of nadon-building made by modem 
India’s real Founding Fathers *’ — Dadabhai Naoroji, W. C. Bonnerjee, Suren- 
dranath Banerjca, Kanadc, Phirozeshah Mehta, Gokhalc, Subrahmania Aiyar, Bad- 
ruddin Tyebji and other pioneers, not to forget their British collaborators : Hume, 
Cotton, Wedderburn and Annie Besant. Even Tilak is forgotten. 

Another Indian spokesman as constantly uses familiar American democratic 
terminology, but is discreetly silent regarding the authoritarian practices of die 
“ High Commands *’ of the major political parties. A third, whilst in private con- 
versation agreeing that it was a first-class blunder that the Cripps proposals were 
rejected, docs not hesitate to belittle them in public, and recently explained in 6,000 
words, in a well-known anti-British “ liberal ” magazine, the many excellent 
reasons for regarding those proposals as a fraud ami a delusion and for justifying their 
rejection. A fourth delights to denounce the political opponents of the Congress 
Party as traitors to the country and to “ smear " those participating in the Viceroy’s 
Council as the British Viceroy’s “ stooges.” Incidentally, the Viceroy’s Coundl is 
persistently and almost invariably spoken of as “ the British Government,” and few 
seem to realize that it is composed of ten Indians (out of fifteen members) drawn from 
public life, some of them former members of the Congress Party. When this fact is 
noted, ” hand-picked ” is the least of the contemptuous terms applied to them. 

British Pi.£i>g£s 

These and other propagandists have for years had the field almost entirely to 
themselves, for most British speakers, who have only a general knowledge of Indian 
affairs, arc ill-equipped to answer the many misstatements or to place the facts in 
anything like their right proportions. The anti-British propagandists have per- 
sistently sought to justify extremism and intransigence in India by asserting that 
British promises arc worthless. For were not firm promises of Dominion status, to 
become operative immediately thereafter, made by Britain during the last war, and 
were they not notoriously and flagrantly violated when the war was os'cr and the 
need for Indian military and monetary assistance no longer existed? If you point to 
the actual language of the Montagu Declaration of 1917, insist that it was the only 
formal .nnd binding pledge hy Britain during the last war, and explain the steps taken 
to carry it out; if you show Indian reactions at the time and thereafter to have been 
mainly criticisms of its vagueness and indefiniteness and of Britain being the self- 
constituted judge of the rate of constitutional progress, and of the steps themselves as 
taken with too little imagination and ovcr-cautiousneis— “ too little and too late 
you arc met with blank bewilderment and even with incredulity on the part of many 
of your ” liberal ” hearers. They strongly suspect vou of deliberately putting forward 
a pro-British or a legalistic case, however ohjeciivcly you have sought to place before 
them the real facts and their accompanying circumstances. 

Manifesto ** Signatures ” 

An interesting illustration of the irresponsibility of many Americans, quite honest 
and well-intentioned men and women, in dealing with Indian affairs came to my 
direct notice some months ago. There appeared in The "New Yori^ Timer, nnerally 
a friendly and sympadtctic paper, a full-page advertisement containing a long and 
vigorous appeal to the American public (obvimisly at the suggestion of the India 
League of America) advocating American intervention to resolve the impasse in 
India following on the Cripps visit, since Indians could no longer be expected to 
believe British promises. For were not Urge promiaes made by Britain to India in 
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the last war, and was it not because India realized that nothing was done to imple> 
-nent them for two years after the war ended that her peoples had gone into rcbellionP 

The document was signed by some of the best-known and most highly respected 
Liberals, not one of whom, when his signature was sought, appeared to recall tlut no 
Indian of equal distinction has since 1921 been eligible for American citizenship, 
being a despised, disliked or distrusted Oriental. One of the signatories, a former 
missionary in India, whom I knew and whom 1 asked why he had signed such an 
appeal ba^ on an obvious falsification of fact, at once admitted that, of course, the 
basic sutement was untrue, and then somewhat shamc-facedly added that he had not 
even read the document before authorizing the appending of his signature. 

Another signatory was the eminent editor of a well-known Radical weekly and 
the New York correspondent of an even better -known English Liberal daily. I wrote 
to him asking him to quote to roe the exact reference for the basic statement around 
which the appeal was built up. His reply amazed me, for he referred me to the 
author of the appeal, that well-known "authority” on Indian affairs — Mrs, Pearl 
Buckl Yet a third, a well-known law^r, chanced to be my chairman at an im- 
porunt meeting in New York shortly alter. In the course of my address 1 took the 
opportunity, without referring to him by name, to describe the falsehood and the 
fallacy underlying the appeal and to express my astonishment and indignation at the 
irresponsibility and the unjustifiable ignorance displayed in such critical times by its 
signatories, who were nevertheless seeking to change the face of history. At the close 
ot the meeting, this gentleman returned to the platform and asked me in some con- 
fusion : Did 1 sign that} 1 never even saw itl” I replied : “ You surely did sign 
it. Now what are you going to do about it?" So far as 1 know, neither he nor any 
other of the signatories who had been approached by myself or by British friencls 
ever publicly dissociated themselves from the statement. Perhaps it was too much to 
expect a public admission of error in such a matter— deeply though it might affect 
Anglo-American relations — from a group of well-meaning academic persons intcllcctU' 
ally convinced of their right to assert binding opinions in matters of wide human 
relations and in the settlement of world problems. We have such persons among 
ourselves, so wc need not be too censorious of others I 

The U.S.A. Tou* 

During my fourteen months’ stay in the country 1 tourctl widely— in the East, the 
Mid-West, the West and the deep South— giving lectures, group talks and radio 
addresses, and contributing occasionally to the daily and the periodical Press, Seeking 
to place up-todatc facts before the public (usually completely ignorant of even the 
most clciiientary facts relating to India’s magnificent war effort) and to correct loose 
writing and inaccurate statements on Indian affairs. My audiences were very varied 
both in size and quality. They included university and college gatherings — professors, 
lecturers and students; labour conferences; breakfast and luncheon clubs (Rotary, 
Lions, Kiwanis and others); professional and business groups (bankers, lawyers, 
engineers, men and women); religious gatherings; and special groups and confer- 
ences arranged by organizations of which I am a member in this country. 1 spoke 
from pulpit and platform and at round-table discussions, either alone oc in dcuate. 
Frequently, being an Englishman, I was specially asked to put forward the specific- 
ally Britisn viewpoint on Indian affairs. My radio talks were local, regional, nation- 
wide and overseas. I interviewed personally many of the best-known and most 
influential columnists, editorial writers, public speakers and special correspondents 
dealing with world affairs, as well as radio commentators. 

In general, I found the groups of business and professional pMpIc more satisfac- 
ictfy and responsive than the academic groups. The former, realizing that th« Iwd 
liule factual knowledge of situations outside their ordinary experience, absorbed with 
avidity plain statements of fact put to them without rhetoric, in a reasonable per- 
spective, dispassionately and in a non-partisan spirit. Accustomed as th^ were, hj 
training and experience, to deal with the difficulties of human problems in the indi- 
vidual and in tiu larg^ society upon lines of trial and error, they would draw their 
own practical cooclusiotis, without troubling about catchwords and without over* 
much theorizing, simplifiration or reference to uu{^Ucable analogies. 
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Thb AcADCiac GMoan 

1 must aJso admit, however, that the acacicmk groii{>s, too, alwavs gave me a very 
friendly hearing. Aikl here, too, espedaUy in h^t of Mr. Gandhi’s rqjcated 
changes of mind and his unrealistic atdtuM when coniitmted with the prospect of 
his country’s invasion and the final destruction of all her hopes and aspnadons for 
generations to come, there has been a growing element of impatieiice and criticism 
concerning the unpractical and unstahk hant^g of affairs by the Congress Party 
Jeadenhip and the intransigence of the Muslim League under Mr. Jinnah. Tbeoreti' 
cal arguments for the imm^ate independence of India, the obvious absurdity of the 
“ quit India ” slogan, the sorry spcct^ of widespread efforts to sabouge the war 
effort of the United Nations, with American soldiers, airmen and technicians actually 
in India and lirisle to beu the coosequcnocs^ have made responsible Amerkao 
Liberals a great deal more cautious than formerly in assuming without examination 
that all the fault lay with the British and none with the noble protagonists of Indian 
freedom at the head of the major Indian parties. 

As an illustration of this more cautious tendency I may point to the fact that I was 
able, in a short speech, to persuade the Student Debating Society of Yale University 
to reject a motion favouring American intervention in India. And I found a gratefiu 
response from his faculty colleagues when at another university 1 turned the tables 
somewhat ruthlessly upon one o 7 the lecturers who had been notoriously anti^British. 
1 have observed, too, a growing tendency to compare with the position and the aspira> 
tions of llic Depressed Classes in India those of the Negroes of the Southern States, 
whose white people deeply resent Northern intervention in their colour problem. It has 
been an immense eye-opener to many to be shown the extent of the social revolution 
in India symbolized by the inclusion in the Viceroy’s Council of an “ Untouchable,” 
silting side by side and exercising powers equally with his high-c^^ compatriots. 
And 1 liavc been able to show convincingly, from the rcpcau^ statements of Mr. 
Gandhi himscll during more than twenty years, and from those of other Indian 
leaders of varied political loyalties, that the communal problem is a very real one and 
not merely a Briush-crcatcd fiction, and tliat it has got steadily (and of late rapidly) 
worse within my own experience since 1 first visited India in 1909. 

1 have repeatedly— nand latterly almost invariably— had the response frmn my 
audiences that they were grateful lor my presentation of facts and circumsunces 
(brought up to dace and not twenty and more years old and now irrelevant) with 
which tlicy had previously been unacquainted; that this work was value in 
removing popular igoorauce of a problem of unsuspected ramifications and com- 
plexity, and in helping to improve Anglo-American understanding; and that some- 
thing like it should be continued in order to bring the two countries into a closer 
relationship by the removal of grounds of suspicion and by the establishment of a 
better appreciation of each other’s difficulties. 

Whilst the collapse of the rioting and the sabotage movement that followed upon 
Mr. Gandhi’s arrest produced a defimte muting of the interventionist slogans, emotion 
was again worked up widely by his recent tut, only to be lulled once more by its 
failure. Such emotional outbursts, however, are liable to recur and to raise a storm 
of passion and prejudice which, under the influence of propagandists, not all of them 
Indian patriots or misguided Liberals, but also enemy agenu eagerly seeking to 
exploit seemingly favourable occasions to sow dissension between dose allies, may 
easily take an unfriendly direction if not immediately and adequately countered. 

Thx Nexd for Enlightenment 

In these circumstances it seems essential that those charged with the improvement 
of inter-Allicd relations should send to or keep in the United States speakers and 
writers, British and Indian, official and unofficial, duly qualify to deal objectively 
and spipathctically with Indian national aspirations, to snow what has been done by 
joint Inoo-British effort to fulfil them, and to indicate clearly and sincerely what 
remains to be done, primarily by Indians themselves, to ccaAdc India to enjoy tiie 
independence under a constitution of her own devising which hat been unainmgu* 
ously promised her at the end of hostilities and has been repeated mod rea ffi naed 
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before 1 watching world the highest Bridih authorides speaking in the name and 
on behalf of the united British peo^ of all parties. 

Soioe of those high authorities mould, in addition, remember that when addressing 
the &itish public, either through the Press, the platform, the broa^:asting service or 
Parliament, they arc also addressing America, 'i'hcy should, therefore, be extremely 
careful in the use of certain phrases, such as “ the British Empire,*’ which bear quite 
a different meaning there from what they do here, or which arc liable to the iater|»c* 
tadon of " what we have we hold." We have no need to invite the attribudon of 
sinister or icUish modves on our part. Hut the days when the Bridsh Informadon 
Services felt obliged m go caudously, lest they nm the risk of being charged with 
propaganda agitation and of undue interference in America's internal adairs, arc 
rapidly passing, and a much more courageous approach in the handling of this urgent 
situanon is, in my opinion, called for and will really be widely welcomed in the 
United Sutes. Our many friends there will be glad to have their hands strengthened. 

Now that America is coming to realixe a growing interest in the welfare of other 
peoples and is increasingly willing to pardcipatc in the crearion of a new and true and 
stable world order, the greater is die sense ot responsibility with which she is approach- 
ing her sclf-choscn task. In the paper read Ixforc this Association rcceniiy by Sir 
Kamaswami Mudaliar, an interesung quotation was made from a siatqncnt of Mr. 
Sumner Welles, the Under-Secretary of State, a year ago, in which he righdy 
declared that the age of imperialism is ended, just two months ago, Mr. Sumner 
W’ellcs, replying to an app^ by Professor Perry, on behalf of certain groups and 
organization^ summed up the Indian situation and America's proper attitude towards 
it as follows ; 

“ You also mention our ‘ failure to mediate in Indian affairs ’ as a criticism 
of the Department of State. I'he present military situation iu the Ear East is 
one in which all of us, including the people u£ India, lace grave perils. The 
future consdtutional status of India is a tremendously complicated and delicate 
problem. I'hc United Stales (Jovernment is, of course, anxious to give full 
assistance to its solution. I'he people of India have been most solemnly assured 
that as soon as the necessities of war permit they will be given the opportunity 
to choose breely the form of government they desire. Wise men, viully con- 
cerned both with the welfare of the people of India and with the defeat of our 
enemies, may differ as to the possibility of fighting tlic war and solving India’s 
historic problems at the same time. But to make active intcrvcnliun in the 
Indian situation a test of liberalism, as some liavc done, presupposes a dchnidon 
of liberalism which, 1 must confess, is beyond my comprehension." 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A ucmKo of the Association was held at St. Ermin’s, Westminster, S.W. i, on 
Thursday, June 3, 1943, when Mr. H. S. L. Polak read a paper endded “ America, 
Britain and India." Hon. Sir Ranoaswami Mudaliar, x.c.s.i., presided. 

The Chaixmak said that the lecturer was well known on the platform of the Asso- 
ciation and had rakwi part in many of the meetings and discussions, Mr. Polak had 
had exccpdonal opportunities of understanding tlu Indian political situadon; he was 
one of the few s^ remainiag who knew Mr. Gandhi in the old South African days; 
he h H followed I ndian politics over a period of three decades, not only Gandhi and 
Congress polidcs, but ajM other schoou of polidcal thought in India, especially the 
Liberal school of thought. Mr. Polak held a watching brief at the Round Table Con- 
ference, and no qieaker could be better versed in Indian polidcs or Indian political 
opinions. 

He had not been a casual visitor to the United States; he had spent two years 
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visiting the North American continent, lecturing, speaking, disputating with indi- 
viduals, groups and large audiences, and he lu^ had exceptional opportunities a£ 
knowing American trends of thought and opinions, and he would now present a pic- 
ture of uie inter-relationship of the three countries. 

Mr. PoLAK then read his paper. 

Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, u.p., wrote ex^essing his regret that Parliamentary 
business kept him from the meeting. He adqed : “ I feel sure that the meeting wiU 
listen to Mr. Polak's paper with the utmost interest. It seems to me to be one of the 
most important contributions ever made on the subject Reading between the lines, 
I am convinced that Mr. Polak has done a great service both to this country and to 
India by his recent tour. But the main impression left on my mind is the unpleasant 
one that ignorance about India is almost as great in this country as it is in America. 
Every word that he says about the lack of comprehension in America applies with 
equal force here. 

May I venture to suggest that, inspired by Mr. Polak’s magniheent work in the 
United States, the East India Association should give serious thought to what might 
be done in this country to instruct the great masses of the electorate in the realities of 
the Indian situation? My own recent experience has been that the public here really 
do wish to know something about what appears to them to be the complicated tangles 
of the Indian problem. I do not believe tnat it would be beyond the capabilities of 
the able memhership of the East India Association to suggest or initiate a modest 
campaign which might do for Great Britain what Mr. Pol^ and a few others have 
done for America.” 

Captain Gaumans, m.p., offered his congratulations to Mr. Polak on one of the 
most moughtful and comprehensive papers to which he had listened for a long time; 
they were all indebted to him for the work he had carried out in the United States 
anJ Canada. 

The Chairman and himself had recently returned from America, where they 
attended the Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and after that they had 
a varied experience in Canada and the United States of the reaciiuns towards the 
Indian question. The first point he would like to make was the extreme importance 
of American understanding of what was at stake in India today. His own view was 
that if there was to be any basis of a new world relationship the cornerstone was 
Anglo-American understanding and friendship. If the British and Americans who 
had the same Iwsis of law, the same views on dcmtxrracy and freedom, and spoke the 
same language could not agree, then what hope was there of agreement witn Russia 
or China or the other nations which were allies today? I'he greatest point of mis- 
understanding was on what the Americans loosely called ’’imperialism,” or a new 
word which they were using, ” colonialism,” and although for tne moment the agita- 
tion regarding India had died down, he thought it would recur, and too many steps 
could not be uken to bring about a full understanding of the facts. 

There were some faas about America which must be appreciated : the first was 
the almost unbelievable and frightening igncn-ance of the whole subject of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. He actually saw in an American paper a comment that 
after what Canada had done (or Great Britain we should cease to tax her — this 
by a man who signed himself a professor of history t Almost everybody in America 
believed that India made a contribution to the British Exchequer. It was quite 
honestly believed that Great Britain received materials from the ^pire without pay- 
ing for them; not one American in thousands had heard of the Statute of West- 
minster and did not know what it implied. 

The second factor was that Americans had a much more emotional appeal to almost 
every question than the British had, almost a personalized appeal. They saw events 
in terms of personalities, and events in India were largely personalized around Mr. 
Gandhi. 

The next faaor was dut there was in the United States a definite section of the 
population which was anti-Britiih— irrevocably and quite unquestionably anti-Biitiih. 
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How bif this section was be couM not say; dicre was the old Irish population, the 
curious ming being that many the second or third generation appeared m(»e bitter 
than their fathers or grandfathers. Then there were the people who had been brought 
up on a distort^ history book. The two wars which Amcru:a fought before the cTvil 
War were against this country, and the war of iSia (which nobray in this country 
knew anything about) was to them a very great struggle. 

The trouble with that section of the population was that it did affect politics. The 
people in Great Britain who were anti* American did not affect our foreign policy; if 
we wanted to make any arrangement with the United States such feeling as mere 
might be would not have the slightest effect. The anti-British sentiment in America 
could not be analyzed. He tackled one such individual and said to him that pro 
sumabiy the best news he could hear was thit the Germans had over-run Great 
Briuio, the British Empire had disappeared, and so on, and the man replied, " Oh 
no, 1 would not agree with that." " Well," said Captain Gammans, " 1 suppose 
you agree that every nation in the world needs friends.^ Who arc your best friends, 
France?" ** No, not now." "Germany?” " Good heavens, no." “Russia?” “No," 
“ Well, who do you trust the most?" “Oh, well, you arc the only people wc r^lly 
trust." Yet the anti-British sentiments continuoudy recurred. One never heard a 
word said about the Dutch Empire or the Portuguese Empire, or the French Empire. 
At the same time as the anti-British agitation was going on the American administra- 
tion was guaranteeing the return of Madagascar to France. This section of anti- 
British feeling must be remembered. 

On Sunday morning he was invited to meet a number of very well-meaning 
Americans who proposed to form themselves into a group to find a solution for the 
problem of India. They invited him to speak after two hours, having shown the most 
abysmal ignorance of the situation. He asked if anyone among the gathering knew 
the meaning of any one of the following expressions : Swaraj, Sikhs, Pakistan. Was 
he talking about people, Acts of Parliament or mineral water? Nobody knew to 
what he referred; and he said that if there was a similar gathering in London to tackle 
the solution of one of the great problems of the United States — the problem of the 
Negro- -which h.id to admit that tncy had never heard of Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech, 
or the Mason-Di.xon line, they would not consider such a grou}) competent to give 
advice on the Negro problem. The group agreed and decided to dissolve ! That was 
the background. 

What were they to do about it? The point with regard to lectures was admirable, 
but they should be given by lecturers not from this country but from India. TTic 
second point he would like to raise was a question which he put forward in the House 
of Commons two weeks ago, and that was that representatives of the grand Fourth 
Indian Division should be brought to this country and sent to America. Nothing 
would do more to make the American people realize that there was such a thing at 
the Indian Army than if they could sec some of them. Americans simply did not 
believe that two millions of men bad enlisted voluntarily and had covered them- 
selves with glory on every field. 

With regard to propaganda generally, he did not know whether the radio or the 
press was the mostjpotent weapon of propaganda in this country; in the United States 
It was the film. 'Ilicrc was no national press, no national broadcasting in America 
as there was here, but everybody went to the “ movies”; and if there could be some 
Elms dealing with India, with Indian political life, Indian social life, the British con- 
nection with India, with some of the great statesmen of India dramatized, it would do 
a tremendous amount of good. Two films shown recently in America had por- 
trayed British life in a way whole boatloads of lecturers could not do. 

There were other directions, but the chief point he would like to make was the 
lack of authoritative statements on the present position in India, and, above all, on 
British relations with India. Americans always tended to over-simplify a problem, 
and when they found it was complicated they tended to lose interest in it. So long as 
they could regard India as a country struggling ft*- freedom which the British would 
not give they were interested but when there were complications they lost interest. 
There should be autluHitative statements from three sources; first of all from the 
British Government, and especially from the Prime Minister himself. He should state 
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that the Atlantic Charter applied to India and eve r y part of die British Commoo- 
wealth, and, in fact, our intentions towards India and everv Cotony were far nioie 
specifically laid down in the Statute of Westminster dian in mt Atlantic Charter. We 
had in the Dominions the goal to which evttj part of the British Empire was now 
moving and in many cases moving quidcly. That must come frm die Prime 
Minister himself partly because of his presdge and partly because of his previous 
attitude towards India and the India Act. 

The second declaration should come from the Government of India itidf . Both die 
Government of India and the India Odioe must realize that it was not enough merely 
to do things; even if they were done honestly the world must be told they were being 
done in a way it could understand. Why could not someone from the Government 
of India tell tne world that Mr. Gandhi and the Congress Party were in gad at this 
moment because they put themsdves there, and they could come out tomorrow morn- 
ing if they would agree to do two things, the first being that th^ would publicly fore- 
swear the campaign of sabotage of the Indian war effort, and the sect^ that they 
would mvc guarantees to cooperate with the other Indian parries in finding a solution 
to the deadlock. The Government of India should put the onus on Mr. Gandhi. We 
had lost the propaganda initiative in India; he thougnt it would be lost in this country. 
In other words, sympathy and understanding swung away from the Congress Party 
after their failure to co-operate with Crinps, now it had swune back, and die Govern- 
ment of India should take steps to clarify the position in words that the ordinary man 
could understand. 

The third authoritative statement should be made by Indian statesmen themselves. 
He believed that the whole of this problem of India in the fiaiality came down to one 
very simple thing, and that was sincerity. We should say, “ You cither believe things 
when we say them or you don’t. When we — that is the British pc<»le — and me 
overwhelming percentage of the House of Commons get up and say iW it is <wir 
desire and our ambition that India shall enjoy complete and full self-government, the 
right to walk out of the British Commonwealth if they so wish, do you or don’t you 
believe us. If we arc not believed wc had better start again, but if you do believe us, 
then why nor say so?” This was the whole crux, not merely of our relations with 
America, but the whole of the British connection with India. 

If the Indian statesmen of all parlies would be prepared to issue some statement 
of that sort in which they were prepared to acknowledge British sincerity it would 
do much to clarify the position not only here but in the United States and ^roughom 
the world. 

Speaking personally, he was an unrepentant believer in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. He regarded it as the only successful international tx'der which had ever 
happen^}. He did not think it needed any apology; it was an international order 
which for one long year stood in the breach and saved all that remained throughout 
the world of liberty and decency. The British could not have done it alone: if it 
had not l>een for the British Empire the swastika would not only be Hying over 
Buckingham Palace but over every capital city in the world. This was his own 
personal belief, but he would regard the greatest achievement of the British Empire 
the attainment by India of complete and full sclf-govcrnmcnL Wc should then be 
able to point to a record to which no nation had ever been able to point — tha^ in 
150 years we bad gone into India to find anarchy and disunity, but had achieved what 
she had never before attained, complete unity and complete self-govemincnt 

Mr. Chinna DuxAt said that he had a special grouse with regard to people who 
went about distorting facts either in America or in this country; they might be 
tempted by a very high sense of bitterness to say things which were not quite true, 
but if they felt very stronj^y about India their place was certainly in India. If they 
renounced their home, their khh and kin, their culture and civilization, and setdeo 
down in a far-off country without any idea of returning to their own country, he 
could not remain silent if they talked politks of a kind which gave a very misleading, 
impression throughout the whole world. 

Mr. Polak had refrired to his countrymen who had settled down in America and 
had done some mischief, but his own mind went back to die Indians who had settled 
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in this country and had m ad e themselves a nuisance in more ways than one. He 
knew men who had scttkd here for fifteen yean or more who did not want to leave 
England, having enjoyed the benefit of all that went with liberty and freedom, and- 
he was ashamra of mem, and hoped that when they listened to such speeches as 
those made bv Mr. Polak and Captain Gammans their sense of proportion would 
return, and while they remained in this country they would work for the good of the 
whole world and not for die party spirit. 

Dr. Alicb Peknux wished to emphasize the ignorance existing in this country. 
Not very long ago a woman writer was speaking to a meeting on independence for 
India; she ask^ her if she had ever been to India, and if she knew anything about it. 
The reply was no, so Dr. Pennell asked how she dared to sneak on the si^ject, and 
the lady replied that if she knew nothing about it she could say what she thought! 
Such people did a very great deal of harm in this country. The disgrunded Indians 
who came here and were paid to make propaganda against Britain were the same 
kind of people who were found in America. These people were believed by the 
Americans because America had a kind of complex about Britain, and if any Indian 
was ready to talk against Britain he was very well received. She had been in 
America and knew to her cost how annoyed an audience became if it was told how 
much Britain had done for India and that there were mutual advantages in the 
conneetkm. 

Another trouble was that the journalists in this country and America, instead of 
talking about the Indian war effort or the two million volunteers, talked about Gandhi 
and his a ozs. of lime juice daily because they sought to make a sensation. If they 
could convert the journalists ana make them talk of realities and not of hysterics a 
very great deal would be achieved. 

Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe said that Mr. Polak’s specific suggestion for increasing the 
understanding of Britain and India in the United States, hy sending more speakers 
both British and Indian, was affected by one practical difficulty. He was in the U.S. 
during the whole time of Mr. Polak’s visit, and they had both naturally taken note of 
the several statements made in London with regard to speakers on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Since then, he was informed, a strict rule had been laid down that no 
speakers were allowed to go except in response to definite invitations. Such invita- 
tions were actually not few in number, and they could he influenced. 

His own experience over a great many years led him to disagree with C.'iptiitn 
Gammans as to the character of the addresses on India for which there was .n demand. 
Audiences, he believed, were ready to welcome informed speakers. Most of them did 
not like an Englishman to abuse his own Government. 

He agreed with Captain Gammans as to a change in public sentiment about India 
since the Cripps Mission. At that time undoubtedly opinion was strongly in favour 
of the British effort and critical of the Congress leaders, but there had been a slip back 
from that position. It was to be regretted that the Mission had been followed by a 
period of official inaction. Sir Stafford doubtless felt when he left India that he could 
do no more. The appointment of a new Viceroy would provide an opportunity for 
the greatly needed fresh start. 

He wished he could contradict the statements made in the meeting as to the con- 
tinued public ignorance of India in our own country, but he had lately taken part in a 
series of discussions under Army Education, and nis feeling w.is that those had left 
the audiences rather more confused in mind than they were before. He and Mr. 
Polak had encountered in the U.S. group* of Americans hostile to the British system, 
but he did not think that either of them could claim a success like that of Captain 
Gammans in leading them to dissolve. 

The CwAiaiiAN agreed almost entirely with all Mr. Polak had said in his paper, 
but he thought Mr. Polak would agree with him when he said that, on the whole, 
Americans were not anti-British, and any such impression left by the paper would be 
incorrect. He did not think Mr. Polak intended to say that; he had brought forward 
the demems tod forces wfaidi wjere aoti-BHdsh and working against a common under- 
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standing. HU own imprcssuMi, however, was that the Americans were thirsting for 
io/onnation and were not extremely bias^ 

With regard to Captain Gammans* remarks, it was not only the Indian Govern- 
ment whidi thought it was not necessary to iM-oadcast die facts. The idea o£ pr(^> 
ganda was anathema to the Government of India, but it had realized the necessity 
tor a change in their attitude and an information department had been opened. Pub- 
licity in this country was very poor; the Government -of India had on more than one 
occasion pointed out to Gandhi that it was opra to him to leave prison when he liked 
if he would dissociate himself from the activities in which he was engaged. Whether 
a statement to this effect would sadsfy American and Bridsh opinion was more than 
the speaker could say. 

He would like to make a passing reference to an iirdevant topic which had been 
introduced. Much had been said about poisonous propaganda carried out by Indians 
in America. He knew some of the misstatements to which expression was given by 
Indians both in this country and in America, and he regretted it; he thought a watch- 
ful and well-informed public could remove those misrepresentations, but he was bound 
to say that it was not always the Indian or the Briton who was and-British who was 
guilty of misrepresentation ch- of statements which were exceedingly annoying. There 
was something to be said for similar propaganda on the other side. 

I'hcrc should be a common-sense altitude brought to bear on the relationship of 
Circat Britain and India both with regard to the past, the present and the future. 
Even in this country, despite the Indian war effort and the exploits of the Indian 
Army, there were occasional contributions in the forms of letters to the press and by 
columnists which were truly exasperating. There was a contribution by a lady called 
l^irolhy Crisp in a Sunday newspaper containing such statements; there should be 
corrections on both sides; he said this as a candid friend of the British. 

With regard to CJaptain Ciammans’ contribution, he thought a great deal could 
be done in that direction, an<l he would do what he could to make the Government 
of India a little more conscious of the need for publicity and the need for informing 
the public of the action they had taken and the reason for such action. He agreed 
with his other suggestions, Ixith as to the need for authoritative statements and the 
suggestion made as to constantly sending speakers to America to correct wrong im- 
nression.s. The main task of defending what had been done in the past, so far as the 
British connection with India was concerned, must lie in the hands of British speakers. 
The task <if defending the activities of the Government of India at the present time in 
their relations with various parties must lie in the hands of the Government of India. 
7'hcre would lie a great deal of overlapping on either side; one could not refer to what 
hail liccn done in the past without referring to what was intended in the future and 
what hail lK*cn accomplished, I'hcre was a great need for propaganda and enlighten- 
ment in America. If they were thinking of the future, of laying the solid foundations 
of world peace, of keeping the friendship and the healthy spirit of understanding 
which had grown tlirough the stress of war, it was essential that they should not get 
annoyed liecausc some Americans refused to understand they should do all in their 
power to create a good understanding among the three peoples with which the lecture 
had iK-cn concerned —the Indian, American and British public. 

Mr, Polar, in reply, said that he shared many of Captain Gammans’ experiences, 
although there were one or two he did not share. Speaking generally, whilst there 
were a number of audiences who might wish to hear an anti-British point of view, 
there were an enormous number of audiences who wished to hear the facts set out 
in a reasonable perspective and a right relationship. Those were the audiences whidi 
he had the privilege of addressing, and be very seldom had a hostile reaction; even 
when they laughed at him it was not ill-naturedly. 

With regard to what should be done in the future and the kind of talks which 
should be given, he was in general agreement with what had been said in the dis- 
cussion. The two or three Indian Army officers who had been in the United States 
and who had spoken in different places had had a magnificent recepaon. They bad 
put India on the map in a way that no one else could luve done. They rcf»esented 
India's might and power and idodism in its most practical form; they were aUe to 
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show what India had done, what India was doing, what India could do, and what a 
great power of public opinion in India was hcipins them to do. 

He agreed to the sugration reading films; he would say that some quite good 
films had already been shown in different parts of the country. He had referrra to 
one aspea of this in his paper — that there was a hesitation on the pan of the British 
Info'mation Scr\’ices, who otherwise did a very fine piece of work, in acting spon- 
taneously in these things; they waited to be asked and the time for that had gone by. 
People were interested; they wanted to know facts as they were, and if they could lx 
set out pictorially so mtich the better. 

With regard to what could be done by distinguished public men in this country, 
he felt that if the Prime Minister could do something to overcome the unfortunate 
misapprehension of what he said with regard to the Atlantic Charter it would do a 
very great deal of good. He personally never had interpreted those remarks as they 
were interpreted in America and India, and when he gave his own interpretation to 
American audiences they appreciated it. The principles contained in the Adantic 
Charter were applicable everywhere in the world; they were not intended to apply 
only to occupied countries in Europe, for when they talked in terms of general prin- 
ciples and spiritual ideals, then doctrines and principles such as those laid down in the 
Cnarter must apply universally. To talk of requiring a Pacific Charter seemed to lx 
straining the point, but if the Prime Minister could make a statement in his own 
clear and lucid terms in regard to India so that he made it clear that whatever he had 
said in the past he was eagerly looking forward to the future with India os an equal 
collaborator, it would have a tremendous influence upon American and Indian public 
opinion. It had been the one thing lacking; but, after all, Mr. Winston Churchill was 
not lacking in the greater elements of imagination. 

He was interested in the remarks of Mr. Durai, Mrs. Pennell and Mr. S. K. Rat- 
cliffc. With regard to what the Chairman had said, he was convinced that most 
audiences in America were not anti-British; they were exceedingly friendly, they 
wished to be more friendly and wished to be helped to become friendly, and they 
wanted to be able to answer some of this “ backchat.” He agreed as to the necessity 
of applying the elements of plain common sense in the discussion of these problems. 
If more unofficial speakers and lecturers could put them in a common-sense way it 
would be a very great service, leaving it to officials to pul the official point of view; 
in that way they would achieve a collaborative effort which would tc really con- 
structive. 

Sir Ernest Hotson voiced the thanks of the meeting to the Chairman and lecturer. 
Very seldom, he said, had such a vote been more justified than on this occasion. He 
hopM this would not be the last occasion on his present visit that they would wel- 
come Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar among them, since there was no one to whom they 
listened with more pleasure or greater respect. When he went back to India their loss 
would be India’s «in. 

Mr. Polak hacT done a great work in America. Papers such as they had heard 
today would be of much value if they could reach a wider audience and stimulate 
interest in the problems of India. 


NOTE 

Sir Frank Nottce writes regarding the report of his speech in the Discussion on the 
last Indian Census, in the April issue, page 151, that his reference to the unsatis- 
factory recent progress of literacy in the Province of Madras should read : 

It was all the mexe disappointing because Madras had such an excellent 
example set by its neighbours, Travancore and Cochin.*’ • 

{End of the Proceeding of the East India Association.) 

# 



THE INDIAN POLITICAL SCENE 
By H. G. Rawunson, c.13. 

The present lull is ui opportune moment to take stock ot the Indian With 

the L umsian victory lintuh stock has risen, and the doud of pi^«ifrii«m which Ktmg 
over the scene since the iali ot Singapore has lifted. The Japanese attack is hdd, anH 
It is expected that as the result of (Jhurchili’s latest visit to Washington the Aihes will 
now pass to the offensive in the hast; the new armies built and trained by the genius 
of Wavdi will set about their task of dealing the Japanese out of Burma and reopen- 
tng the China road. Ihat, as everyone reahacs, is the key to victory. 

Meanwhile, India has been passing through another grave crisis in her troubled 
history, thougn most of us have been too preoccupied with events nearer home to give 
the suhjca the attention it deserves. An cxcciicnt survey of the situation has recently 
appeared from the pen of Professor Coupland, which ukes up the story at the tune of 
lac passing ot Uie Act of 1935- * It was an inauspicious starL I'he federal section of 
the Bill, owing to the non-accession of the States, had not come into operation, and 
tills was dcsiiiicd to liavc tragic consequences. If the Princes had not recoded from 
. tile federal sehenie,” says PruJessor Coupland, “ if the Congress and the League had 
Lxxn wdiing to piay the same part as they did in the Provinces, and if in consequence 
the Icderal pan oi the Aa ol 1933 had cotnc into force at the same time as the pro- 
vincial pan or not lung after, it is not unreasonable to beheve that by the autumn of 
1^39 the new Centre would have been working at least as smoothly as the new Pro- 
vindal system did in tact work in the non-Congress Provinces, a^ more smoothly 
than it worked in the Congreu Provinces." 

Provincial autonomy had functioned well on the whole— too well, indeed, for the 
hking ol die Congress High Command, which viewed with uneasiness the ready co- 
operation between its nominees and the Services, and was looking for an oppor- 
tunity to put an cud to a state of affairs which threatened to undermme its auth^ity. 
ihe outbreak of war in September 1939 gave them the pretext they sought, and the 
Congress Ministries, mudi against their will, were peremptorily ordered to resign. 
It was now that the consequences of an uoreformed Centre began to make them- 
selves felt. Indians on the whole were in favour of supporting the war cfforL The 
dislike of Nazism and Fascism was deep and genuine. But as things were, India 
had lu undergo the humiliation of entering the conflict automatically, while in ail the 
member slates ol the Commonwealth war was declared on the advice of Ministers 
responsible 10 their own Pariiamcnts. Had the Federal Executive Council cmne into 
being at once, 'Professor Coupland thinks, it is more than probable that by this time 
“ advancement by convendon," foreseen by the authors of the Act, would have led 
to the appointment of Indian members at the legislature to the portfoliot of Defenoe 
and F'oreign Affairs, and India would have entered the war, in praedee if not in 
theory, in enjoyment of Dominion status. 

After this, matters drifted from bad to worse. The Viceroy left no stone unturned 
in his efforts to secure a settlement. In October he interviewed Gandhi, Jinnah and 
Dr. Kajendra Prasad, Presidem of the Congress, and b^cd them most earnestly 
to come to terms. He met with a Hat rebuff. Congress declined to cooperate unleu 
the 1935 Act was scrapped and the communal quesuon left to a consdtuent assembly: 
the Muslim League riposted with a demand for Pakistan— independent Muslim States 
in north-west and north-east India. Then came the ^iixkneg of the spring of 19*^ 
and the replacement of Neville Chamberlain and Lord Zeuaiid by Winston CburduU 
and Mr. Amery. 

Though neither of them was exactly persona grata with political India, there 

• Report on the Constitutional Problem in India, Part II, 1936-1943. By R. Coup- 
land, C.I.E., U.A., Lirr.D. Oxford University Press, p, 6d. Thu is really the aecood 
work of a Part 1 dealt with Indian politics, iS33*x935> Part U 1 will discuss 

the possibilities ot a coostitubonal settlement. , 
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were diadna signs of a rally to the British cause, and Gandhi was forced to retire 
from the Congress leadership in July. The Vicerc^ replied with what has been since 
termed the '* Auguu cStr** and one cannot escape the feeling that here a great oppor> 
tunity was missed. The somewhat ambiguous statement that the new constitution 
was prinurily the rcyonsibility of Indians themselves was at best a chilling response, 
and matters wete not improved by Amery’s insistence in the House of Commons on 
the want of unity among Indian political leaders. It certainly provided Gandhi with 
a longed-for opportunity to return to the limcUghL He demanded the right to 
snimp the country calling upon the people at large to refrain from supporting the 
war effort, and when thu was refusra he threatened to revive Civil JJisobcchcncc. 
Thereupon he, Nehru and other leaders were interned. It is tempting to speculate 
whether the Cripps Mission wcaild not have stood a better chance if it had arrived 
in India in August 1940, instead of March 194a. 'I'he “ August offer ” only widened 
the gulf, and the distrust was deepened by the unfortunate misunderstanding over the 
Atlantic Charter, It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that Congress repre- 
sented the reactions to the war of India as a whole. The Fourth Indian Division was 


Hghdng with its usual splendid gallantry in Africa, recruits were pouring in, and the 
Eastern Group Conference was meeting at Delhi to mobilize India's industrial re- 
sources. The Indian Sutes made notable contributions in men and money. 

I'he next act in the drama was the attack by Japan on Pearl Harbour and the in- 
vasion of Malaya. Ihc Viceroy released the interned Congress leaders in an cilort to 
obtain a united front against the common enemy, but they only returned to political 
life with gready increased bitterness. British prestige had suffered a severe blow with 
the fall ot Singapore, the defeats indicted on the Allied Heels at sea and die invasion 
ot Burma. Gandhi, whose Japanese proclivities were evident, in spile of their bar- 
barities (the Mahatma has always enjoyed the faculty of shutting his eyes to incon- 
venient tacts), declared that it was only the presence 01 England wiiich brought Japan 
to India at all. If the English went ^ would make peace with the Japanese. Con- 
gress, while not endorsing this atdtudc, made independence a condition lor giving 
their support. The deadlock eventually became so serious that in January 1942, Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru sent a cable to Winston Churchill appealing to him on b^lt of 
the Liberal Party to intervene. There followed the despatch in March of bir Stafford 
Cripps with jX'oposals from the Cabinet which appear^ to concede all die Congress 
demands. I'he future of India was to be a matter for the Indian people themselves, 
and would be settled after the war by the Congress’s own device, a consutuent 
assembly. At the same time, the rights of the Muslims and Princes were safeguarded 
by a noi>-accessioo clause. 

The Cripps Mission appeared to be within a measurable degree of success, when 
Congress suddenly presented a totally fresh demand that the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council should be at once replaced by a Cabinet Government with full powers. I'his, 
Sir Stafford stated, was an entirely new proposal, and opened a number of constitu- 
dooal questions which could not possibly be setded in war-time. 'rhereupon negotia- 
tions broke down and the offer was rejected. As a maucr of fact, as an acute ob^ver 
who was pcsent remarked, the Mission was doomed to failure from the outset It 
was based on the belief that Indians could be brought together by persuasion, which 
was impossible; that they would fight the Japanese, which was doubtful; and that 
ti^ were strong or united enough to decide tlxir own fate, wlucli was untrue. Had 
Sir Stafford yielded, the new C^inet, which would have been predominandy Con- 
giess, would have either been persuaded by Gandhi to withdraw from the war 
altogether or would have been content to offer a merely nominal resisuuce. The 
Muslims, who provide the army with many of its best recruits, would have drojoped 
out.* Neither General Wavcll nor any other responsible commaodrr would have 
undertaken the defence of India on these terms. 


After the departure of Sir Stafford Cripps, the Viceroy took the somewhat belated 
ftfp of Indianizing his Council. The choice of members was not altogether happy, 
ara it did not include anyone of the standing of Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru. Meanwfulc, 
Coogtess was adopting a more and more menacing attitude, and in the ic^lowing 


So probably would the Gurlchas, and they are invaluable for jungle warfare. 
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August Gandhi staged his abortive “ Td>eUicm," which, thanks to the pronm action 
of Government, went o& at half-cock. As it was, damage to the extent at ^ifioopao 
was caused; hundreds of p(>lice stations, railway stations and post o0ices were de- 
stroyed, telegraph wires cut and the railway lines torn up. These outrages were raac- 
ticaily confined to the United Provinces, Bihar, Bcn^ and Assam, and nortnem 
Madras, and were obviously part of a carefully-thought-out plan to paralyze troop 
movements. Moreover, the documents seized by the police and reprodut^ in the 
Government White Paper, effectually dispose of Gancmi’s contention that it was a 
spontaneous rising prompted by popular anger af his arrest. As a matter of fact, it 
was not a popular movement at all. It was engineered by Congress and other revolu- 
tionary bodies, chiefly with the aid of the goondas or hooligans of the Indian under- 
world. Government officials, down to the humblest village policeman, remained 
loyal even at the cost of their lives. Of the atrocious murders perpetrated by the 
mobs, often of unarmed police who had surrendered, the less said the better. There 
can be little doubt that they were prompted by Gandhi’s parting exhortation to ” do or 
die," and his callous sophistry, which disgusted even his own party, that “non- 
violence ” may be interpreted as implying the right of the weaker to use any weapons 
in his power against a stronger opponent. 

And, bislly, what of the future? I'he first task is, as we have seen, the destruction 
of the miliiai^ power of Jap:in, for until this is done neither India nor any other 
Asiatic state can enjoy freedom in any shape or fwm. Nor can the Congress leaders 
be released unlil they unconditionally renounce the right to practise civil disobedience 
while the war continues. After peace is declared it is clear that the major question 
at issue is not between England and India, but between Indians themselves. The 
Muslims and the Indian States arc stern realities and cannot be disposed of by wishful 
thinking; all parlies must be brought to ice that they must make concessions for the 
common good. As Professor Coupland rightly says, the question at issue is not that 
of the country's independence, but ol the time and method of its attainment. Wc 
cannot alnlicatc unless wc have a stable Cjovcrnmcnt to which to hand over. Ciandhi 
would have us abandon the country to “ God or anarchy,” and complacently looks 
forw'ard to a lime when Indians will ” fight like does.” f )n the oiWr hand, Mr. 
Rajgopalachari, the only Congressman who has throughout shown a really statesman- 
like grasp of the situation, has pointed out that the State is no superstructure, but is 
iMKind up so intimately with the functioning of every activity of the people that the 
withdrawal of the Government without its simultaneous replacement by another 
would involve the dissolution of society itself. Certainly the Indian question is not 
going to he the least perplexing of our post-war problems, and its solution cannot be 
post|K}ncd indefinitely. 


BARODA IN WAR-TIME : AT HOME AND ABROAD* 

By Stanley Rice 

Much criticism has been levelled against the Indian States in recent years, chiefly by 
the members of the Congress Party. They arc called autocracies, anachronisms, 
obstacles in the way of Indian progress and unity, and many other unpleasant things. 
Some, no doubt, dr the abuse is well merited by ^osc Sutes which arc stiU medixval 
in their oudook, but certainly not by progressive States such as Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Travancofc and Baroda. The late Maharaja of Baroda was, and was acknow- 
ledged to be, one of the most enlightened Princes in India. Often he seemed to be 
pursuing visionary schemes and to be leaving on one side the more immediate 
problems, but he was in truth building wisely for the future and was content to leave 

* Speeches by Sir V. T. Kriihnamachari, Dewan, Baroda State. Baroda; In- 
formation Offices. 
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the- solutioa of i mm ed i ate questions to his Councillors. His great concern was always 
for the poorer and even die poorest of his subjects, and you might sec his car sur- 
rounded by outcastes who clamoured to present their individual petitions— a thing 
unthinkable in less liberal days when the approach of an *' Untouchable *' would be 
instantly rdHided by his aide-de^amp. 

The mantle of Uijah seems to have fallen on Elisha. The young Maharaja on his 
accession immediately announced the grant of a princely sum from his private purse to 
be devoted to what is called— in somewhat worn phrase — “ the uplift of the people.” 
He also promulgated a new Constitution which may not have altogether pleasea the 
radicals, but was a great step forward towards democratic government. He declared 
that he desired a policy of association of the people of the State with the Administra- 
tion, and said that the new Constitution was based on the complete identity of 
interest between the Ruler and the ruled and among all sections of the population. 

In this Proclamation, which every upholder of democracy must recognize as being 
as little autocratic as can be and which indeed he could himself hardly improve upon^ 
we may be sure that the Dewan, Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, had a hand, for the late 
Maharaja, and no doubt his successor, took no step without consulting this able 
adviser, who has held the office half as long again as any of his predecessors. He has 
always been an admirer of democracy, though not necessarily of the form it has taken 
in Britain. Incidentally, it may be remarked that while many Indian supporters of 
democracy have said much the same thing, no other form has even been suggested in 
concrete form. The Indian idea of democracy is, perhaps, naturally based on Britain, 
which is, of course, the democratic country which educated Indians know best. No 
one has suggested, so far as I am aware, that India should shape its Constitution on 
that of the United States, which its own citizens regard as the b«t in the world. The 
conflict in India has raged round elected representatives, or responsibility of Ministers 
to the Legislative Assembly — that is, to ParfiamcnL The principle of the irremovable 
executive, which is one of the chief paints on which American democracy differs 
from British, the idea that it is open to the President to give ministerial posts to men 
whose political party label does not correspond to his own, which may well have sug- 
gested the idea of a National Government — all this and much more might well be 
studied by Indian Nationalist leaders more carefully than they have hitherto done. 
The Diwan of Baroda has long been a student of constitutional questions, and though 
he comes down whole-heartedly on the side of democracy he does not think that the 
path will he too easy, “ ncmocracy,” he says, '* is a most difficult form of govern- 
ment; it has to justify itself by its achievements for the good of the people, and it 
must he sustained and kept alive by the spirit of give and take, mutual unrlerstanding 
and compromise becoming widespread among us.” He reminds his hearers of the 
many obstacles that lie ahead in India before this ideal can be attained : ” There 
should be harmonious development on all sides. We cannot have a modern Con- 
stitution with social ideas which go back to the Middle Ages.” There is much in the 
social sphere that must be cut away. For if the principle, laid down by the Maharaja, 
of the identity of interest between Ruler and people, among all sections of the popula- 
tion^ ts to be maintained, it is obvious that there must be considerable reform in such 
matters of *' Untouchability,” which denies to one large section the mast elementary 
rights of man, and early marriage, which bears hardly upon woman. 

It is natural that most of the “ speeches ” with which we are now concerned 
should be about the internal affairs of the State; Baroda is at present only in the back- 
wash ,of the war.. But His Highness is not only wholly devoted to the Allied cause, 
but has given practical proof of his attitude by generous gifts. He has subscribed very 
largely in money, which has enabled Baroda to put into the war effort a squadron ol 
Spitfires and a vessel, Baroda, which is doing duty with the Royal Indian Navy. He 
has also sent his second infantry regiment, compo^ chiefly of Marathas, to the front, 
and has thus given encouragement to other States to follow his example. If the sub- 
scriptions to the Allied cause appear small to a country which has grown accustomed 
to thinking in millions sterling, let it be remembered that India is a poor country and 
that Baroda, though high in prestige among the States, is only the size of Wales. 
But it is not only in re s pect of money that the Stare has taken aetkm. Vigorous 
steps have been taken to m^'oducc A.R.P. mcasmm and it is gratifying to learn 
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that the response to the appeal for voluntary hdp has bees Mod. At p r es e n t the 
pofidon in Western India ooes not call for any anxi^, but things may chaoM for 
the worse, and it is well to be forearmed and not to live in a fool’s paradise. More’ 
over, the condition of India’s food supplv is not such as to create optimism, and in 
organizing a *’ grow-morC'food ” drive tM Government of Baroda u doing what it 
can to help not only itself but all India. It is an expression, so far as it goes, dt the 
Diwan’s own conviction that unity must before all be achiev^ if India is to rise to the 
heights for which she is fitted. It is calculated that some 130,000 acres, which now 
grow inferior cotton and such commerdal crops, may be turned over to rice, wheat 
and other food grains. This would be no mean achievement, seeing that Baroda is 
essentially a cotton-growing State and that the conservatism of the ryot is notoriously 
difficult to overcome. 

A further direction in which the war effort is conducted is the organization of a 
body called the National War Front, which is designed “ to sustain public morale, to 
root out defeatism and stop alarmist rumours and their spread by curulating correct 
facts about the war widely among the people,” to prevent panic, so that all situations 
that may arise may be met with courage. His own contribution to this desirable end 
is a declaration of his firm faith in the ultimate victory of the Allies. “ There may 
be ups and downs, but there can be no doubt that the Allies will be victorious.” Or 
again, ” There can be no doubt about our ultimate victory. The resources of the 
democratic Powers arc so great that the Axis Powers can never defeat them . . . There 
can be no doubt that the ultimate victory will be with the United Nations." It is 
difficult to sec what more a State like Baroda can do either to help itself or the 
national war effort, especially if we throw in exhortations to subscribe more freely to 
the war loans and to avoid using the railways unnecessarily. There is, of course, as yet 
no need to ration food or to introduce the black-out, and Baroda is at present spared 
the inconvenience of these measures. 

The political ferment in India has left Baroda, if not untouched, since it has not 
hern without its influence in stimulating the approach to democracy, yet only in- 
tlircctly influenced. While there was a Congress Government in Bombay the Govern- 
ment of Baroda and the Maharaja co-operated with it, in accordance with their own 
principle that everything should work towards unity and that nothing good could 
come of discord. " The question that faces us is how to continue the movement for 
fusion. . . . This can be brought about by realization of the fact that all of us, 
Hindus and Muslims, have common patriotism, that we arc citizens of India first and 
last. The task that faces us is the evolution of a common patriotism and a sense of 
common citizenship. This cannot be achieved unless wc study and understand with 
sympathy each other’s cultures and the common triumph in the field of literature and 
art. Thus only can wc realize the underlying unity of our common civilization." 
These arc brave words, not perhaps very wiginal, but no one has ycl found the means 
of putting them into practice. Throughout the speeches, if they can be called speeches, 
for tlic majority arc merely ad hoe remarks addrased to the Dhara Sabha (the Baroda 
Parliament) or on special occasions such as the unveiling of a statue or a picture, 
there runs this insistence on the need for unity and on “ the synthesis of races, religions 
and culnircs.” It may be that this question of cultural relations may prove to Ik the 
key which will eventually open the fast<loscd door of the room where the solution of 
Hindu-Muslim relations is to be found. At present, it is to be feared, it is no more 
than n dream, and no Daniel has arisen to give us die interpretation thereof. In a 
recent hook Mr. Herbert Agar, an American writer, has sought to show that unlea we 
give their true value to things of the spirit the civilization of Europe, and with it the 
civilization of Asia, it doomed to perish, and those who put mcir faith only in 
material things— wcaldi, power, trade and so forth— will fanng upon the world 1 
greater catastrophe than anv vre have yet known. Not that there should he a move- 
ment towards uniformity; diversity in unity should be the goal. As the late Maharaja 
has said : ** There should be no striving after a soul-destroying uniformity ... we 
all want to develop naturally, each acoming to the path of evdution.” It is widi 
this idea of unitv in mind ^t Sir V. T. Krishnamachari gives his whole-hearted 
support to the Crippt Mission. He calls the proposals “ the greatest landmark in dse 
his^ of the Britiih connectioi^with a^ it is dear that he nnoerdy deplorea 
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the bretkdown of the n^odatioas. The Diwan» like the late Maharaja, it a coo' 
vin^ Nationalist at heart, he does not approve a£ die methods of anarchy 

which maMucrade under t^ less disturbing title ot non-violent non-co-operation. As 
he once said to me : “ We shall not do it [govern the country] so well, out we want 
to do it ourselves.'* He is an admirer of British administration, on which he has 
modelled his own administration of the States and many of his best friends are 
English men. 

But, after all, his first concern is, and must be, Baroda State, and to him the most 
important question is rural reconstruction : to raise the masses from the poverty and 
often the squalor in which they live, though, for a variety of reasons, the squalor is 
seldom as bad as that in our own slums; to lead them into a sense of a better and 
more useful life. He points out more than once that in the long interval between 
sowing and reaping, when there is no work to be done in the fields, the men are idle 
and that this idleness frequently leads to quarrels, to village faction and strife, to 
economic inefficiency and to lid^don. It is, in fact, a case of Satan finding mischief 
for the idle; an attempt has been nude to introduce cottage industries, without much 
success, owing to the intense conservatism of the ^ long as he has enough to 
eat and enough clothes to wear he does not care. The acquisition of wealth docs not 
OTdinarily attract him. Various efforts have been made to improve his standard of 
'living. He has been approached from the angle of health and cleanliness, to which 
the customs of throwing refuse into the street and of keeping manure heaps at the 
back door are a considerable menace, but without apparent effect. The villager easily 
slides back into the old ways. I have known a whole village to be decimated by 
cholera because a funeral party washed their clothes in the drinking reservoir. 

The Diwan pins his faith to the coK)pcrativc system. This idea, borrowed largely 
from Italy and Germany, was first introduced upon a report by Sir F. Nicho^n 
about the year 1900. Considering the length of time it has ^n in existence it cannot 
be said to have had the effect that was hoped for in combating the resort to the 
moneylender. It was argued a priori that low interest would attract the ryot, but he, 
at usual, suspected that mis was just another devilish device fur rabing taxation. He 
was, moreover, obliged to repay instalments punctually, a rule that he frequently 
ignores, preferring the time-honoured moneylender, who was always willing to extend 
aedit to the solvent without asking inconvenient questions. Possibly, too, he may 
resent inquisition into his affairs, without which loans cannot be freely granted. It 
must also be acknowledged that at the beginning of the movement the object in view 
was not explained with sufficient care to the ryot, who thought that the whole plan 
was simply an agency to supply him with money at cheap rates. Baroda, in spite of the 
Diwan’s enthusiasm, was taring none too well. It was easy, as it was everywhere, to . 
organize societies, but many 01 them were of mushroom growth and soon faded out. 
The public imagination has not been stirred or its confic^cc captured. There was, 
moreover, a strong disinclination to spend money on an efficient staff, and this threw 
on the Registrar tu too much work, while for the rest there was nothing but some 
clerks who had not, and could not, be expected to have the prestige which would 
command the confidence of the villagers. In vain I pleaded for an intermediate staff; 
in vain I pointed out that the whole expenditure, outside some petty items, must be 
on stafi; my colleagues were adamant and were not to be pcrsua<^. Since that time 
improvements have been announced and the quality of the societies themselves has 
risen, but the Government has still a hard row to noe. The Diwan, who makes a 
special study of economics, declares his conviction that ** there is no salvation for 
agriculturists in India except through the co-operative movement . . . which of all 
the activities which conduce to the welfare the people is dearest to the hearts of His 
Highness the Maharaja and myself.” But no one knows better that Rome was not 
buut in a day and that it will tdee many weary years of effort before any appreciable 
result can be obtained. 

Another approach to the ** better life ’* is by the medical path. This has not been 
systematically explored as yet, though some isolated action has been taken. The State 
has been lar^y given pure drinking water; anti-malarial measures were inaugurated 
and have come to stay; a campaign nas be^ undertaken against guinea worm; and 
of late (1940) a tubcrculofis sanatorium has been started. Nothing can be more 
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preciotu to the ryot than hii health, and though the instances quoted axe valuaUe 
efforts to improve the health of the people, the^ seems to be no coHirdinated effort, 
no attempt to incorporate it into a ich^e of rural reconstruction. It is generally 
admitted that the provision for health is inadequate; there are many-one might say 
hundreds — of villages out of easy reach of medical relief. The means of subsistence 
arc cared for, but not to the same degree the subsistence itself. 

The other most important branch of this work is education, and in no department 
has the Diwan been more interested than in the educational. This is a legacy of the 
late Maharaja, who was the first in India to make education compulsory and who 
always showed how keenly he was alive to the need for increasing literacy. In a State 
whicn is so predominanUy agricultural one cannot expect the ideal, and it is no 
wonder that many who arc slightly educated should relapse into illiteracy. The ryot 
can rarely make use of his knowledge; he is too absorbed in the mere effort to live at 
all, and if there is no desire to read it is not the fault of the Government, The people 
have been given libraries (both fixed and circulating), and facilities for reading have 
thus been placed within reach of 80 per cent, of the population, Steps have, it seems, 
been taken to correct the ** lapse into illiteracy,” but in the conditions of the State it 
is hardly likely that more than alx)Ut 50 per cent- of the people will be converted for 
many years to come. 

Ail tills may seem very far from the war, but, after all, Baroda is a long way from' 
any enemy and the business of the State must go on. These speeches or addresses date 
from 1927 and naturally the greater part of them deal with State affairs. The Maha- 
raja and the Diwan arc both firm adherents of the British connection. The Slate has 
bmn formed on the British model, and though sometimes it would seem that it has 
attempted too much and that it would have been better to concentrate upon less, yet 
the boldness of the conception may well excite admiration. The Diwan has had 
to deal with four great events— the great floods of 1927, the unrest of 1930, the death 
of the late Maharaja, and the war. With the first two he dealt successfully, and now 
that the problem of the war has fallen to his lot he is taking whatever precautions 
seem advis^ihlc to meet possible contingencies. He would not call himseli an orator, 
but what he says is marked by sincerity and he usually talks blunt common sense. 


UNTOUCHABLE INDIA 
By R. R. Bhole, m.l.a. 

Of all the minority problems in the w<»rld, none is more tragic than that of the Un- 
touchables— also referred to as the “ Depressed Classes ” or ” Scheduled Castes.” 
The status, or rather lack of status, of the Untouchables has only in comparatively 
recent times come into the forefront of the political scene, .and yet the Deprcsscil 
Classes form the third largest group in India; according to the 1941 Census they 
numbered about 50 millions. I low untouchability first started is obscure, but it must 
have taken concrete form in very ancient times. 

It is difficult for anyone who has not been in India to realize the magnitude of the 
problem. The terrible plight of 50 million human beings outside the pale, treated by 
many as if they were of less account than dogs, continually weighs upon the con- 
sciousness of social reformers in India. 

According to the Census of 1931 the “exterior castes” ag^gated nearly 50 
millions, four-fifths of whom were to be found in British India. Mr. L. S. S. 
O’Malley, in India’s Social HcritagCy points out that the Census Commissioner, in 
arriving at the figure of 50 millions, took the five following disabilities into considera- 
tion : (i) Obstacles in the\way of using public institutions or amenities, such as 
schools, wells or bathing-places; (a) prohibition on entry into Hindu temples or, in 
some cases, on the use of burning ghats— that is, places of crematioo; (3) refusing to 
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rend<^ them icrvice on caste grounds-^.^., by barbers, tailors or washermen; (4) 
refusal to take water from them; and (5) pollution by contact or pfx>ximity. 

One of the first occasions in recent times when the problem of the amelioration of 
the Depressed Classes was considered by a Legislative Council was on March 16, 
1916, when Mr. Dadabhoy* proposed the following resolution in the Council Cham- 
ber at Delhi : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council that 
measures be devised, with the help, if necessary, of a small representative Com- 
mittee of ofticials and non-olficials, for an amelioration in the moral, material 
and educational condition of what are known as the Depressed Classes, and 
that, as a preliminary step, the local Governments and administrations be 
invited to formulate schemes with due regard to local conditions." 

The resolution was finally withdrawn by its proiXMcr in the hope that the Govern- 
ment would lake steps in the near future to provide special faciliucs for the advance- 
ment of the I>cprcsscd Classes. In view of the historic nature of the occasion some 
extracts from Mr. Dadabhoy's speech arc given : 

" If India is to make a sound progress as a whole, the moral and material 
condition of the people in the lowest rungs cannot surely be neglected, or even 
regarded with benevolent indifference, but somehow the problem has not so 
far been tackled with that earnestness of pur(x>sc and determination which a 
conviction of its gravity and its supreme imptn-tance to the welfare of the body 
politic could ensure. After lung years the educated Indian is slowly waking 
up 10 the grim realities of the situation, but the amount of prdudicc is still 
great. . . . The case of Hindu Untouchables presents an entirely new set of 
dilliculiies. 'i'iiat any man, made after the image of God, endowed with 
brains and a moral sense, should pollute his fcllow-beings with his touch is 
incredible. The very idea is revolting and is enough to shock humanity. But 
despite our vaunted civilization, despite our progress and enlightenment, large 
bodies— nay, millions — of men have licen relegated to that infamous position 
for centuries through Brahmanical {Krsecution . . . the exclusion of the De- 
pressed Classes from even court-houses and other public places, in certain parts 
of India, is a notorious fact. I'hc pariah, under the ]>cnaky of severe punish- 
ment, must call out from a long distance on the public way to warn high-caste 
Hindus of his pretence. I’hc touch of ilic filthiest vermin docs not offend so 
much as that of the untouchable man. Could human perversity go further P 
Could hatred brutalize humanity more? And ycl that is a true picture of 
even the present state of things. It is a shame to Hindu society, it is a shame to 
Hindu culture, it is a shame to India. Government really cannot sit idle in the 
face of such ciuirmiiy.” 

The question is how does the matter stand now? For that one may proceed to 
consider what a Committee appointed in 1928 as a result of the resolution passed by 
the Bombay Legislative Council to enquire into the grievances of the Depressed 
Classes and of abori^nal tribes had to say. Dr. Ambcdkar was appointed a member 
of the Committee; the majority of the members were Hindus. The Committee was 
presided over by an officer of the l.C.S., Mr. Startc, who was in charge of the 
criminal tribes. In paragraph loa of this Report it is stated : 

“ Although we have recommended various remedies to secure tp the De- 
pressed Classes their rights to all public utilities, we fear that there will be 
difficulties in the wav ^ their exercising them for a long dme to come. The 
first difficulty is the fear of open violence against them by the orthodox classes. 
It must be noted that the Depressed Classes form a small minority in every 
village, c^iposed to which is a peat majority of the orthodox, who arc bent on 
protecting their interests and dignity from any supposed invasion by the De- 
pressed Casses at any cosl The danger of prosecution by the pcdice has put 
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• a limitadon upon the u«e of violeiioe by the ortbodox dasaes, and conaequently 
such cases are rare. 

“ The second di£hculty arises from the economic position in which the De- 
pressed Classes are found todav. The Dqxessed Claues have no economic 
independence in most |>arts of the Presidency. Some cultivate the lands of the 
orthodox classes as their tenants at will. Otners live on their earnings as farm 
labourers employed by the CHthodox classes, and the rest subsist on the food or 
grain given to them by the orthodox classes in lieu of service rendered to them 
as village servants. We have heard of numerous instances where the orthodox 
classes nave used their economic power as a weapon against those Depressed 
Classes in their villages when the latter have dared to exerdsc their right, and 
have evicted them from their land and stopped thdr employment and discon- 
tinued their remuneration as village servants. This boycott is often planned 
on such an extensive scale as to include the prevention of the Depressed Classes 
from using the commonly used paths and the stoppage of sale of the neces- 
saries of life by the village bania. According to the evidence, sometimes small 
causes suffice for the prodamation of a so^ boycott agaihst the Depressed 
Classes. Frc(jucntlv it follows on the exercise by the Depressed Classes of their 
right to the use of the common well, but cases have been by no means rare 
where a stringent boycott has been prodaimed simply because a Depressed 
Classes man has put on the sacred thread, has bought a piece ol land, has put 
on good clothes or ornaments, or has carried a marriage procession with the 
bridegroom on the horse through the public street.” 

l*hc status of the Depressed Classes occupied the attention of the Legislative 
Assembly at Bombay on October 26, 1939. During the debates on India's participa- 
tion in the war, Dr. Amtiedkar spoke of the position of the Depressed Classes, and 
referred to the unaltered fact that in a unified India the Hindus would always form 
a majority and that the Muslims and the Scheduled Castes would always remain in 
a minority. He pointed out that outside every Hindu village, scattered throughout 
the land, there would be ” a small appendix, if 1 may use that expression, a lew 
clusters of huts, a few mud houses of people who arc called ‘ Untouchables.’ ” 

Dr. Ambcdkar, in his speech on this occasion, quoted cases when Untouchable 
communities, who had suHcrcd at the hands of their Hindu neighbours, had sought 
redress in the local courts of law, only to find justice denied to them owing to the 
fact that the great majority of the dispensers of justice throughout India were 
orthodox Hindus. 

I'hc proceedings of the All-India Depressed Classes Confcrcticc held in Nagpur, 
July 17 to 20, 1942, prove that the Untouchable Community today is fully alive to 
the necessity of ptilitical action. The All-India Depressed Classes Conference was 
noteworthv for inrcc reasons : 75,000 people were present at its sessions, of whom 
not less than oncHjuartcr consisted of women; it was noteworthy because of the 
resolutions passed by the Conference; and, above all, because of its decision to estab- 
lish an All-India organization to be csdlcd the All-India Scheduled Castes Federation. 
The leaders of the Untouchables expressed their determination to win for their 
followers, the third largest group in India, their rightful position by the creation of 
a strong political organization. 

The resolutions passed at the Nagpur Conference in July were referred to in the 
Press as constituting ” the Pakistan of the Depressed Classes.” Henceforth the hope 
was cxprcifsed that the All-India Scheduled Cairtet Federation would act as the tin^e 
mouthpiece of the DepresKd Classes throughout the country, and that all the small 
and provincial organizations would merge uieir identity in this central ttganization, 
oifihoots of whiw were in process of rormatioo in every province. Tm Nagpur 
Conference marked an important mikstooe in the long and weary journey of the 
Untouchables to a better and brighter future. 

One of the chief difficulties which confronts the leaders of the Depressed Classes 
is how to remove the " inferiority complex ” from their followers, many of whom 
have known no other existence th^ that of serfs. As the result of political agitatitai 
the grievances and demands of Muslim India, the second largest community in the 
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county, are constantly in the public eye. The All-India Scheduled Castes Federadon 
is detexmined that its supporters, who number nearly two-thirds that of the Muslim 
populadoD, shall be equally energette in its methoast and insist that the curse of 
UntouchabUity must and can be removed from India. The leaders of the Depressed 
Classes htm that their cause will receive in the future greater attention in the 
columns ct the Press. 

In his speech at Nagpur, Dr. Ambedkar explained how the idea of holding a 
Conference of the Depressed Classes originated. He referred to his visit to Delhi in 
April, 1942, to meet Sir SciHord Cripps, who brought with him the propouts' of His 
Majesty's Government in Great Britain for ransticudonal chan^ in India. Before 
going to see Sir Stafford, Dr. Ambedkar met representatives of me DepresKd Classes, 
and, at a result of these deliberations, leaders of the Scheduled Castes throughout 
Indk decided that the proposals brou^t by Sir Stafford Cripps, if adopted, would 
deal a death-blow to their interests. Great resentment was fot by the leaders of the 
Untouchables at the apparent ignoring of their position. Dr, Ambedkar and his 
colleagues decided that if Untouchable India " was to be saved from impending 
political doom united action on the part of the Scheduled Castes from all parts m 
India was a matter of great vumacy. The Nagpur Conference was the result, and 
it was representative of Untouchable India as a whole. Dr. Ambedkar was asked to 
preside over the Conference, but owing to his subsequent appointment as Labour 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, the presidency of the Conference was 
assumed by Rao Bahadur B. Shiva Ra), ii.l,a., who has long worked for the cause of 
the Depressed Classes and represents ^cm in the Central Legislature. 

The great strides made by the Untouchables during the past twenty years and 
their rapidly growing political conKiousneis were fi^ucndy referred to at the 
Nagpur ConfcreiK%. The community was by degrees, it was stated, securing a firm 
foothold in the public institutkms and services of the country. The present genera- 
tion of the Depressed Classes must sometimes have difficulty in realizing the great 
progress that has been made by their cause during the past two dnades. Twenty 
years ago, when Dr. Ambedkar returned from England as a barrister, at a meeting in 
Bombay, he relates that, apart from the organizers of the meeting, “ the audience 
was non-existent, although some persons were sitting on the doorsteps of nearby 
houses, smoking their pipes and talking ’’—the public were not sufficiently interested 
to enter the Icaure-haJl. 

At the Nagpur Conference, Dr. Ambedkar pointed with justifiable pride to the 
gathering of 75,000 people. Great progress has b^n made in education. In Poona, 50 
TOUths from the Depessed Claiacs arc studying in collc^-. Today there arc some 500 
Untouchables who have graduated from the Universities, a small enough total, but 
a beginning. These young men have become doctors, barristers and members of 
municipal, district and local boards. Not many years ago Untouchables were not 
permitted to be members of these boards for fear of causing pollution, but by stow 
degrees other communities are becoming conscious of the need for the display of 
greater practical sympathy. 

It is to expedite this process that the leaders of the Untouchables arc focusing the 
political action of their followers. They are specially anxious for them to nil a 
higher percentage of positions in the army and the police. Till recendy the police 
department was dosed to them. These disabilities, under which the community has 
bera suffering, have now been removed in some of the provinces. 

In the fs’csent war there are already three battalions of Untouchables. The links 
of the 4 naiaa Array with the Depressed Classes are long-standing. In the days of 
the East India Company the majority of the Indian forces were Untouchables. It 
was only in 1892 that Mahars* were preduded from joining the army. In the present 
war a certain number of King’s Commissions are being given to Untouchable youths 
wkh suitable qualificaticms. Dr. i^nbedkar proudly poinu to the faa that the British 
forces which Anally overcame the Maharanas in ^ Napoleonic Wars were largely 
composed of Untouchables and that in the Indian Mutiny these regiments remained 
steadfast in their allegiance to the British Crown, 
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A writer to the Times oj India in an article entitled “ The Last o£ a Great Anny»*’ 
October ao» 1932, described how the Depressed Classes and Indian Christians, from 
which thev were largely drawn, ** with rum and beef in their bellies, brown I^s on 
their shoulders, carried the Union Jack from the Great Wall ol China to Africa and 
the French Islands."* The cessation of recruiting from the Untouchables half a 
century ago was a severe blow; it denied to them an honourable career, for in the 
British Army they could hold comniissioocd rank. On retirement many of them 
were appoints Honorary Magistrates, and thereby helped to raise the prestige of their 
community. Dr. Ambedkar's father, grandfather and great-grandfather held com- 
missions in the British Army. 

One of the most boMful features of the present position of the Untouchables is 
the progress being made by their womenfolk. I'hc fact that 20,000 women were 
present at the Nagpur Conference is a potent fact which cannot be ignored. While 
proud of the progress recently made by their community, its leaders emphasize the 
tact that it is not tiie result of Hindu charity. " The gods help those who help them- 
selves *’ is their motto. To use Dr. Ambedkar’s words : “ Progress in the competition 
of communities is the result of power. I'his power may be economic, it ntay be 
social or it may be political. Have wc power to sustain our progress.^ Have we 
economic power? Wc have none. Wc arc a class of serfs. Have wc social power? 
We have none. Wc arc a degraded ponion of humanity. I'he only thing, thcrelorc, 
we can depend upon for our continued progress is the capture of political power. 
I have no doubt that is our salvation; without it wc will perish. It is on this question 
we must concentrate all our attention. It is a question of life and death fur us." 

The keynote of the policy of the leaders of the community rests on the assumption 
that the Untouchables ore not a sub-section of the Hindus, but that they are a serrate 
and distinct element in the national life of India; as scjwratc and distinct as the 
Muslims, and, like the Muslims of India, they arc entitled to separate political rights. 

In striking the balance of the forces working for and against the claims of the 
Depressed Classes fur separate political rights, i>. Amlicdkar sums up the pros and 
cons : " At the Round-l'ablc Contcrcnce a contest took place between Mr, Gandhi 
and me. He asserted that the Untouchables were a sub-scciion of the Hindus, and 
conseuuently that if political power were to pass from the hands of the British it 
shoula be given to the Hindus, who amid be trusted to look alter the interests of the 
Untouchables," In Dmdon Dr. Amkdkar refuted this doctrine. He contended that 
the Untouchables form a scjxiratc .*md distinct element in the life of India. He 
asserted that the fiindus, the hereditary enemies of the Depressed Classes, could not 
be trusted, and, judging by past experience, far from raising the status of the Un- 
touchables, in all likelihood they would per^Ktuate their subjection. At the Round- 
Table Conference Dr. Ambcdkar dwelt on the supreme necessity of the Untouch- 
ables detaining political power, which they could use to promote their own welfare 
and thus save themselves from the tyranny and oppression of the blind us, and in 
19U in London their claim was recognize as a result of the Communal Award. 
" Its great importance," says Dr. Ambcdkar, " lies in the fact that the Untouchables 
were thereby recognized in the national life of India and entitled to claim separate 
political rights." 

Mr. Gandhi at first did not accept the Communal Award, but started a “ fast unto 
death " intended to compel the British Government to alter the decision of the Round- 
Table Conference. But he failed in his fast, and the subsequent Poona Pact, arranged 
in 2932, recognized the claim of the Depressed Classes to be treated as a distinct 
element, separate from the Hindus, and entitled to separate political recognition. In 
the Viceroy's Declaration of August 8, the claim of the UntouchaWes to be 
treated as a distinct and separate element in the national life of India, as distinct as 
the Muslims, was reaffirmed. 

In his speech at the Nagpur Conference, Dr. Ambcdkar claimed that by signing 
the Poona Pact he hoped to save the life of Mr. Gandhi, and he added : “ Mr. Gandhi 
accepted the Poona Pact, not as a gentleman signing an agreement with the intention 
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of honouring his word, but as a crafty person seeking to hnd a way out of a difficulty. 
Mr. Gandhi never nve his true and honest consent to the principle underlying this 
Pact, but remained a determined opponent to the claim of the Untouchables for 
separate political rcco^ition, and has ever since done everything possible to oppose 
our claim and undermine our position. I want you to bear in mind that Mr. Gandhi 
is our greatest opponent. I do not like to use the word ‘ enemy,' though there has 
been enough justification for it. There arc some among us who are deluded by the 
artificiality of phraseology, but I must warn you that you will be making the f^eattst 
nnustake it you forget to take note of the fact that among the adverse forces wmch are 
weakening your side, against which you have to concentrate in your battle for political 
freedom, the most formidable is Mr. Gandhi." 

Another adverse circumstance in the position of the Untouchables referred to at 
Nagpur was the changed relationship existing between the Muslim.s and ^hc De- 
press Classes, Formerly there was a solidarity, based on community of interests, 
among the different Minority Committees in India, among whom, of course, the 
Muslim Community was the most powerful. The change in the relationship between 
the two communities has been primarily brought about, according to Dr. Ambcdkar, 
by the change in outlook of tlw Muslim Community, as a result of the artivilies of 
the Muslim League. When the Muslim League was resuscitated by Mr. Jinnah, after 
the 1937 elections, the doctrine was proclaimctl by the Muslims that as a minority they 
need^ the strength of other minorities to support and sustain them. The Muslim 
League had hitherto espoused the cause of other minorities, and it passed resolution.s 
plcdpng their support and had stood out as champion of all the other minorities in 
India. In recent years .1 change ha.s taken place in the policy of the Muslim League. 

Since the pssing of the resolution on Pakistan, the doctrine that the Muslims arc 
a nation and not a community has been adopted. The Muslim League today pro- 
claims that it has nothing to do cither with the Hindu community or the other 
minority communities, claims Dr. Ambcdkar. It is a line-up of Muslims versus nen- 
Muslims. What this change implies is thus .summed up by Dr. Ambcdkar : " This 
change in the .nttitude of the Muslim League cannot but have serious consequences 
for the Untouchables, It means that they have lost an ally. ... It has set up a new 
equation of values. It means that the Muslims, whatever their numbers, arc just 
equal to the non-Muslims, and therefore in any political arrangements the Muslims 
must get 50 per cent." Dr. Ambctlkar says that this is a proposal to which no one 
representing the Depressed Classes can con.scnt. 

I'hc leaders of the Untouchables, as part of ihcir programme, demand that in the 
new Constitution provision for the granting of a sum of mcmey to be set apart annually 
in the Budget of every Province .ind in the Centre for the education, both primary 
and higher, of the Untouchables I>c made. Higher education is of a special import- 
ance at this .stage in iheir march towards better things, in order that suitable candi- 
dates cap.'tblc of filling high administrative posts may be provided. Their programme 
includes a demand for a definite number of p{>sts in the public servia, subject, of 
course, to the applicant possessing the requisite minimum qualifications. Dr. Am- 
bedkar remarks ; " Administration is bad because it is in the hands of caste Hindus, 
who carry their old prejudices into the administration and persistently deny to the 
Untouchables, for one reason or another, the principle of equal benefit to which 
they arc entitled. Good laws do you no good unless you have good administration, 
and you can only have good administration when you have persons belonging to the 
Untouchable Community holding high administrative posts from which they can 
watch how the Hindu Civil Servants are behaving towards the Depressed CJa.s8Cs.” 

Insistence upon securing adequate representation for the Untouchables in the 
Central and Provincial Executives was therefore part of a programme agreed to at 
Nagpur. The leaders of the Untouchables are essentially practical in tbclr demands. 
They attach great importance to the project of new settlements for the Untouchables 
being established completely separate and independent from the Hindu villages. Dr. 
AmMkar thus defined the position of his community : " Why have the Untouch- 
ables been the slaves and serfs of the Hindus for so manv thousand years? To my 
mind the answer lies in the peculiar oiganizadon of Hindu villages. You have, 
spread out all over India, some 700,000 Hindu villages; attached to every Hindu 
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villdK there exists a settlement of Untouchables. This seokment is numerically very 
small as compared to the Hindu village to which it is attached. This settlement of 
Untouchables is economically without any resources and without any opportunity £or 
iraprovement It is invariably a landless mpuladon. Being Untouchables, it could 
not sell anything because no one would buv from an Untouchable. It is wholly a 
emulation of lawless labour and depci^ent'tor its livelihood upon the Hindu village. 
It lives by begging food or by olferinff its labour for a paltry wage. 

“ In tnis setting you can well understand why the Untouch^le has remained in 
a d^aded condition for so many centuries. As against the Hindu villa^, the Un- 
toucl^ie settlement simply could not o0er any resistance. It is numencally small 
and economically poor. As long as this village systc^ continues to exist in its 
present form the Untouchables will never achieve their independence, whether social 
or ccondhiic, and they will never grt over their inferiority complex which they have 
developed as a result of their conendon of social and economic dependence. 

“ llie village system must therefore be changed in so far as it 'applies to the Uo' 
touchable Communities. They must be emancipated from the stranglehold which the 
Hindus have acquired over them down the ages. My suggestion, therefore, is that 
you should insist upon a provision being made in the Constitution for the formadon 
of new independent villages, composed exclusively of Untouchables, to be erected at 
the public cost and to be sponsored by the Central Government. There is much un- 
occupied ' land capable of cultivation belonging to the Government; this should be 
reserved for the purpose of giving effect to the scheme of providing new villages for 
the Untouchables. The Government could also buy vacant land from private indi- 
viduals to be used for the same purpose. 

“ There docs not appear to be any insuperable difHculty in an effort to induce 
Untouchables to move from their present habitations to the proposed new settlements, 
where, with adequate financial aid, they could be established as independent farmers. 
To carry out such a great experiment would of course require much time." 

The attitude of the Depressed Classes towards the war was referred to at die 
Nagpur Conference. Dr. Ambedkar remarked : “ From the beginning we have 
supported the war effort; we shall continue to lend it our support We have our 
political demands which we insist shall be satisfied ... we do not lay down any 
conditions for our support of the war, because we feel that the successful issue of the 
war will help us better in the realization of our demands. This is a war between 
democracy and dictatorship — not an enlightened dictatorship, but a dictatorship of 
the most barbarous character, based not on an imperial ideal, but on racial arrogance.** 

Addressing the members of the Women’s Conference of the Depressed Qasses, 
Dr. Ambedkar referred to the great numbers of women present, " It would have been 
unthinkable ten years ago." He thus concluded his remarks ; “ Learn to be clean, 
keep free from all vices, give education to your children, instil ambition in them, 
inculcate in thrir minds the thought that their community can become great. Remove 
from them all inferiority complex. Don’t be in a hurry to marry; you should not 
Impose marriage upon your chddren unless they are able to meet all liabilities. Those 
who marry should bear in mind that it is a crime to have too many children. The 
parent'll duty lies in giving each child a better start than its parents had. Let each 
girl who marries stand up to her husband. She should claim to be her husband’s 
friend and equal and refuse to be his slave.” 

There arc some things that cannot be permitted to endure, and Untouchability is 
one of them. The third largest community in India has, since the dim ages, been 
denied cvemhing which tends to make life worth living. The Depressed Classes 
include witnin their ranks ” Unsccnables,” who may only move ^ut at night, 
“ Unapproachables,” who can only come within a certain distance of the caste Hindu, 
and a section whose shadows even can pollute the passer-by. Dr. Ambedkar relates 
his own experience when he returned to his native village to attend his brother’s 
wedding after an absence of some years. During his soioum in Bombay sympathy 
with the Untouchable cause had begun to bring about an improvement in their treat- 
ment, but Indian villages are conservative, how conservam'c be did not realize rill 
he returned and was rebuked by a hi^-caste Hindu because he had allowed his 
shadow to fall up<m him 1 
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The most meiiial tasks in India are reserved for Ac Untoucfaablei; they are the 
sT.-tcpcrs, scavengers and removers of night-soil. The visiting European irao spends 
most of his time in hotels does not come into direct contact wiA Untoiichablef unless 
he happens to come across his swee^ in his bathroom or lavatory; on his appears^ 
the n^tar at once withdraws, as if apologizing for his mere existence, in ** a spirit 
of humihty and of shrinking subordination." Perhaps the greatest tragedy of Un* 
touchability is Ac sense of inferiority it engenders m tne meinbers of Ac community. 
They are r^arded as lower than dogs; inexorable laws have defined their position in 
the scheme of Amgi. By the caste system their destiny is decided; Ac remover of 
niglit-soil for his wcarking life knows no other task. Hindu religion explains hit 

r ’tioD by stating that he is expiating Ac sins of former lives — a comfortable doctrine 
Aose outside Ac ranks of Unumchability. The doctrine of " Karma " is briefly 
the belief that " a man reaps as he sows, that he benefiu by good deeds. ... In this 
life he pays Ac pcnalre or receives Ac reward for his acts in a former existence . . . 
a man's caste is, Acref^, determined by his past " {India's Social Heritage). 

Recent legislation, varying m diBcrcnt Provinces, permits Ac Depress^ Classes to 
visit Ac temples and to draw water from Ac village wells. But in many parts 
India Ac ancient prejudices and customs remain, a^ Ac Ouicaste leaA a life quite 
separate from his Hindu neighbour. The membn of Ae Depressed Classes owns no 
land, not even Ac Aminutivc plot on which his hovel is built. For the most part he 
leads a precarious existence working on Ae land of Ac inhabitants of Ac neighbour' 
ing Hindu village. Many of Acm sell Acir labour in return for a small payment of 
grain or rice. As is to be expected, in view of Acir circumstances, Acy arc prone to 
thriftlessticu and are often intemperate. They are perpetually in debt, and in return 
for a small loan a labourer will bind himself to work for his creditor for life and 
Aus reduces himself to Ac level of a slave. 

Who is responsible for Ais miserable lot of the Untouchables? The Untouchable 
is not a fallen man — fallen by reason of his vices or by his disposition. The Un' 
touchables arc a suppressed and downtrodden part of humanity. 'I'ncir lot is miserable 
because Hindus and Hinduism give Acm no quarters ior betterment, and no oppor- 
tunity and no hope to rise to manhood. If Acre arc any people who need the care, 
Ac attention, Ae sympathy and Ac support of Ac world it is undoubtedly the 
Untouchables of India. 


MY VISIT TO CHINA* 

By Lord Ailwyn 

Lord Ailwyn : Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, I should like to ex|Mets my 
most grateful Aanks and appreciation for the very kind and all too flattering remarks 
that you, your Excellency, have made wiA regard to Ae work of the British Parlia- 
mentary Mission. We all four of us deemed.it Ae very greatest privilege to be asked 
to represent Ac British Parliament on Ais mission, and we have all come back wiA 
memories which will not fade. I think that of aJl the many impressions wc have 
brought back, Ae outstanding one is Ae wonderful spirit of Ac Chinese people. 
(Applause.) 

I am not proposing to make a speech, nor give a lecture or read a paper; but if 
you will allow me I will give a little talk on some of Ac things wc saw and did in 
China, and if m Ae course of my remarks 1 may not tell you what you really want 
to know, there will be time when questions come along for you to put them to me, 
and I will do my best to compete with Aem. 


* Based on an address delivered at Ae China Institute in London on Moreh 31. 

Dr. P. W. Kuo presided. 
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As you know, the mission went to China at the very kind request of Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Generalissimo, ^dio asked that a small delegation mi^t ^ 
sent. We went by air and arrived at Chungking, the war-time ca|rital of Oiina, 
after, I think, in flying hours, and we covered a distance of 16,000 miles. Our 
reception at Chungking and the v^ous places we visited afterwards was quite 
extraordinary — flags and banners and bunting everywhere. People lined the s treet s , 
waving little British and Chinese flags, and there were portraits of His Majesty the 
King and the Prime Minister in nearly every room we entered. We were showered 
with gifts of all sorts. Nothing more could have been done — nothing was missing in 
the effort of the Chinese Government and Chinese people to make our stay there one 
of supreme comfort and interest. 

Where one has such a wealth of memories and experiencei it is a little difficult to 
select those which one feels would interest an audience like this the most; but dearly 
one thing would be our contacts with the schools and universities of China. Where 
there is so much to admire and respect and sympathize with in the life of China 
today, I hope it will not be thought invidious to select for a few moments’ discussion 
the work of the educational establishments of China. You probably all realize that 
the whole life out there — the Government, the industries, scnools and universities — 
the whole pulsing life of the nation has been moved 1,500 miles inland away from 
the coast and from the invader. There these universities have had to start again 
in completely new surroundings, lacking equipment, lacking books and lacking suit- 
able and adequate housing. TTie enthusiasm of all the students, their insistence on 
putting up with every conceivable form of inconvenience, hardship and difficulty, so 
long as their studies arc not interfered with, is simply more admirable than one can 
possibly describe; and not only the students, but the chancellors, the professors, the 
whole faculty, have had to start again from scratch and set up their universities and 
schools afresh. At Chungking there was Sha-Ping-Pa; there arc three or four uni- 
versities there. Both here and elsewhere their housing is terribly inadequate, and 
owing to the almost unrontrolled inflation that was going on while we were in China, 
all these professors and the faculty generally— the salaried officials and black-coatcd 
workcrs—wcrc living in the utmost poverty; but nothing mattered except to continue 
the education of Young China. Wc addressed several university audiences, one of 
them at Sha-Ping-Pa. There we addressed 2,000 students, and we were told there 
was no inicrprctcr necessary as they all understood English, and one could sec they 
Followed every single thing one said with the utmost interest and attention. It was 
the same on various other occasions. I want to tell you some of the things they were 
particularly anxious about. The eagerness of the Chinese universities to cultivate 
friendship and understanding with Britain was very noticeable. At Chengtu, besides 
the West China University, there arc four others which have taken refuge there for 
the duration of the war. At Kunming, besides the local University of Yunnan, there 
.arc again several emigres, including the University of Peking. The points with 
which both dons and students were most anxious to impress us were, first, that they 
.ill wished to have a fuller understanding of the British war effort and the methods 
hy which the British people, with their own free consent, had been organized for 
war production. That was their outstanding interest. They felt it necessary that 
.after the war Britain and China should take part in some permanent international 
system to preserve peace and to increase the prosperity of the world, and they wished 
very much to know our views on the subject. They were particularly intcrefted in 
the question whether wc ought to begin by reviving some form of a League of 
Nations, or whether we should start with some system of agreement between the 
leading Powers now allied to each other, to which other countries could adhere when 
they were able to undertake and fulfil definite commitments. They all hoped diat 
British universities might devote a little more attention to the study of Chinese 
culture, civilization and history. They were most anxious that a greater number of 
English books should be translated and printed in Chinese and vice versa. They 
suggested that funds fcM- the translation and printing of Klectcd books might be pro- 
vidc<l by the Ministry of Information, the British Council or some organization of 
that sort. They wanted a more frequent exchange of visits between British and 
Chinese scientists and ichdars. They were looking forward very much to the coming 
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visit of Professor Dodds, now out there. Profenor Hughes, Prt^cssor of Chinese at 
Oxford, was in Kunming when wc were there. Both at Chengtu and Kunming we 
were visited almost every morning by university teachers who hoped our programme 
might be expanded so that wc could devote a liuk more time to discussions with 
tb^seJves and with the students. One day, when there had been some hitch in our 
programme, a crowd ul several thousand students waited on a bitterly cold mining 
trom halt'past nine till eleven o'clock when wc arrived to addreu them. 

I have several letters here which 1 want to turn over. The hist is a letter from 
Dr. Gordon King which 1 have received since 1 got back from China. He was Head 
of the Medical faculty of the University at Hong Kong. He is a charming, de- 
lightful ni:^n, now working at the Ccnirat Hospital at Ko-lok-shan. I have letters 
from the Head of ilic Giniuig College for Women, from the West China University 
and so on, all stressing their dciight at our visit, at our conversations with them, and 
asking us tu do our very best wnen we got back to improve and extend the rclatiun- 
fhips between our two countries. 

i think perhaps the most mtcrcsting social function we attended at Chungking, 
where we spent touttcca days, was tnc othcial banquet which the Gencraiissimu 
and Madame Chiang gave in our honour. It was attended by ail the high Ministers 
ot State and the Diplomatic Corps. It was of particular interest to meet here the 
three Sooug sisters, whom wc found ou our arrival all sitting on a sola together— 
Madame Uniang, Madame Sun and Madame Kung. Wc had many conversations s 
with tnem, and very interesting and delightful they were. I'hc Generalissimo wel- 
comed us at tins banquet in a very warm speech, to which wc all four replied iu a two- 
or threc-ouuutc spccdi each. 

ibc must interesting personal experience was a week-end wc spent with the 
Generalissimo and Madame in their counuy house at Huang Shan, lliere we found 
an atiiiospherc of complete inforiiiaUty and great cordiality: both host and hostess 
went out of tlieir way to make us feel at home. Wc had some extremely interesting 
discussions with the Gaicralissimo. He is very quick in apprehension, klc docs not 
speak English, but wc were able to carry on easy conversauon cither tlirough Madame 
or through Dr. W'dimgton Koo; and here, when 1 nienuon Dr. Koo’s name, 1 want 
to pay a tribute to the wonderful way he looked after us and fathered us wliilc wc 
were out tlierc. i Ic was on holiday m his own country and had not been home fur 
many years, but be gave up ilircc weeks of that holiday to taking us around. Wc 
could not be more grateful to him. He is a most marvellous interpreter. One of the 
members of live mission, Mr. Jack Lawsou, the Labour Member tor Chester-lc-Sireet, 
told tiic Generalissimo hide House oi Commons anecdotes with a good deal of slang 
thrown in, and 1 am quite sure that nobody but Dr. Wellington Koo would have 
been able tu translate those stories in the way be did. The Generalissimo got the 
point at once and shouted with laughter. Particularly was he interested in the 
methods and ways of our Prime Minister. He told us a liede about bis ideas for the 
future of China, his intentions the industrial and agricultural future of his 
country, how he intends to bring in mechanized farming to the wheat-growing belt 
in the north, how he feels that the heavy industries should be State controlled whereas 
the lighter industries should be distributed among rural areas and run as private 
concerns. Madame Chiang is a very strong feminist, and wc had a very livdy dis- 
cussion, I remember, one night on the future of women in political and public life. 
Madame Chiang expresses hcrscU with great vigour and it is a very exhilarating 
experience to talk wuh her. 

The Generalissimo knows that he can never achieve political unity in the country 
unless a new spirit of service and duty is cultivated among the whole people, and with 
that object in view he has founded a chain of training centres throughout Free China. 
There is the Youth Corps, which has branches all over the country, and a Central 
Training Corps for older men. The object of the Youth Corps is to instil the duties 
o£ dtizenship into the whde of the youth of the country, applying to Chinw life 
the three principles of Dr. Sun Yat ^—democracy, nationalism and social reform. 

It is a semi-military organization. The training is under strict disapUne and there 
is a certain atmospmcrc of austerity in all its branches. The gmait net f and die keen^ 
ness of these young men has to be seen to be believed. Similarly in the Central 
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Trainiog Corps, which trains men between tbe ages of 25 and 55 in the duties and 
respoosiDilitks of citizenship, the organization is run on sani-oiilitary lines in an 
atmosphere of great rigour. They aenerally have people from one particular prO' 
fcssioR in each hve we^’ course — Khoc^masters for one course, lawyers for anomer, 
doctors for another, and so on. The dignity of manual labour is upheld, and we saw 
a party of these men levelling a piece of rough ground while we were there, with 
men of fifty and over carrying rocks on their shoulders. We saw the parade for the 
hauling down of the colours at sunset, and the disd^ine and steadiness in the ranks 
of these men was worthy of seasoned troops. We addressed diem in the drill hall 
and attended a concert afterwards; and even there we found the same atmosphere 
of austerity— that is the best word I can use. I went into the concert-room happily 
smoking a cigarette, until 1 suddenly realized that I was the only one of that thousand 
people present who was smoking, and 1 hurriedly and rather shamefacedly put it 
away. Even the applause seemed almost “ to order " in that highly discipline atmo- 
sphere. 

Then I must tell you of a visit we paid to the Yellow River Front in the north- 
west; wc visited the First Division and were immensely impressed widi what we taw. 
We were shown round the trenches and front line positions by the second son of the 
Generalissimo, Captain Chiang, a very charming young man. Across the river a 
mile away were the Japanese, but we never caught sight of die enemy, and that was 
^ a great disappointment. We inspected another division in reserve, who did us tbe 
honour of evading with their CMOurs. An extremely smart, well-turned-out parade 
it was, and we were enormously imjvessed with what we saw. 

1 have referred to the extraordinary hospitality and kindness we received eve^- 
where, and 1 would like to give one example. 1 have told this before and apologize 
to any in the audience who luve already heard the story, but it was iust typied of the 
way the Chinese people received us. After a very long and heavy oay— we had some 
very heavy days in the north-west— we arrived at the railway station, to go to our 
next port of call, at midnight, three hours late on programme time. We found tiie 
approaches to the station and platform thronged with no less than 30,000 p^le, 
holding up flaming twches; th^ had been waiting there three hours on a bitterly 
cold night to bid us Godspeed, and the Governor of Shensi, who was with us, 
turned round to me and apologized because some of the torches had gone out! I 
mention that as typical of the charming hospitality and welcome we had everywhere 
in China. I shall not forget it. Sometimes one nad to rub one's eyo and say, "Is 
this the China of thirty years ago?” when one saw the amazing spirit of uni^ and 
discipline that has seized hold of the nation. Then one caught si^t of the smiling 
faces and knew it was the same China. 

I feci I have spoken long enough, and it would be better for me to sit down sow 
and ask for questions. 1 may not have told you a lot of things you would like to 
hear and perhaps you will ask the necessary questions. 

The Chairman, speaking for himself and the audience, thanked Lord Ailwyn 
for his address. 

A question about inflation was asked, and answered by the Chairman. 

A lady asked Lord Ailwyn if the evacuation of the Chinese imiversities hid 
affected the number of women students. 

Lord Ailwyn : 1 know a large number of women students have found their way 
in company with their male companions from the universities in the east— Nanking, 
Peking, Hong Rong, etc. I think probably there is little to choose between die 
mobili^ of the girls and boyt. It was auite extraordinary the number still coming 
through the Japanese lines to up witn their old universities. 

Another lady asked if there was a shortaR of food in China. 

Lord Ailwyn : I am afraid in pla^ is definitely short; hut, as you may 
know, thore are no better agriculturists in the world than the Chio^ and one of the 
things that impressed us more than anytiiing else was diat you never saw a square 
foot of ground untilled or uncultivated. It was quite extraOTdinary. Wherever we 
went there were little terraces on the tops and tidet of the hills and every square inch 
was made use of for food. But where you have 50 million refugees, as in China 
today, there is bound to be a shortage in plac e s. Still, broadly ^Making, I dunk 1 
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am ri^t in sayi^ tiiat a thortaj||e of food U not one of the principal difiicultiei 
anacr vriiidi the Chinese are carryiiu on« 

There are two things 1 ought to have referred ta One is that we were asked to 
attend a session of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang. That was a 
very significant ooasion. No foreigner has ever been allowed in to a session the 
Kuomintangbefore, and not only were we asked to attend it but to address iL When 
we arrived. Dr. H. H. Kung was giving a general survey of the war and dK finandal 
position of China, and when he had hnisM the Generalissimo, who presides as the 
Leader of the Pa^, got up and welcomed us in a very charming speech, and we 
each replied. We went to a tribune and gave each in turn two or three minutes’ 
talk, and afterwards we had the great pleasure of mecdog many of the members on 
what we call in this a>uQtry the floor of the House. It was interesting to see in the 
front row of the meeting Dr. Lin Sen, President of the National Government; he sits 
as an ordinary member of the Kuomintang, with the Generalissimo as Party leader 
presiding. 

The other thing 1 should say before the meeting closes is a word or two about the 
Generalissimo. It is quite impossible to describe the way that amt man is trusted 
and respected and beloved by me whole country; it is almost a r^gious fervour. He 
is a man of 56 years old, straight as a die, loo^g far younger tl^ his years, with 
a very quick apprehension, as I have said before, and a most delicious tense of 
humour. He has thrown his personality over a whole generation in China, and 
there can be no doubt that Chiaog Kai-shek is one of the outstanding world figures 
today. It is a very great honour to have met and to have had converse with him. 


VILLAGERS AT WAR: LIFE IN CHINA’S RURAL 
HOMES TODAY 

By Irma Highbauoh, litt.d. 

(The author is on the staff of the Methodist Rural Service Centre at the small town 
of Kicnyang, which is south of Chengtu.) 

The Chinese rural home, which during the previous thirty or forty years has largely 
withstood the impact of modernizing movements, has unJergone significant changes 
as a direct result of the war. One of the greatest is economic. Others are : new 
freedom for women, which brings new sclf-rctpect and a new status; self-activity of 
the farm family instead of the old passivity; a new honesty, and also new vices; 
education and literacy for the masses instead of for the few; consciousness of being 
citizens of a great nation and willingness to sacrifice at individuals and as families 
for larger interests. 

Every rural community has furnished its quota of soldiers, who leave behind 
wives with added burdens and children without a father's care. Families moving in 
great masses from occupied areas have chanecd almost as much as if they had gone 
to a foreign country, and have in turn affected families where they have gone. 
Universities and middle schools from other provinces and schools ^om bombed 
cities have moved into rural areas. Government and private enterprises have aimed 
ouisaously at mobilizing rural families fur national resistance. City industry has 
moved back into the rural home; increased food production hat become the primary 
task of the fanner; and both increased food production and rural industriuizadon 
have ^leeded up farm life, changing its educational, economic and social outlook and 
often Its moral tone. 


FAAMEa u Rial Wai Hbxo 

Soldiers 1 What a wealth of emodon diis word carries for the rural home. Since 
80 per cent, of China’s populadoa is roral the vast bulk of the anny comes from die 
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rural home. “ Hie Chinese farmer if the real hero of this war/' said Dr. James Yen 
in a broadcast. " Most of the soldiers come from the farm. At the fnmt farmers are 
fighting and bleeding (or their country; in the rear they are toiling and producing 
and clothing for the army and the people." A new quota is ordered, and every 
family waits to hear whether or not their sons are in the draft Perhaps Fourth Son 
or Third Son has been hoping for this r^case from the hard work and monotony of 
farm life. “ What is so glorious as serving your country and seeing the world at 
the same time?" lilted a young military truck driver as he started toward one of the 
hottest spots of the war. “ 1 have seen twelve provinces and expect to see them all 
before it s over.” " What about your family?” he was asked. “ Oh, 1 haven’t heard 
from them for three years. And they must wait to hear from me till the war is 
over," he replied. 

Perhaps the most popular of all war dramas with girls and women is " Mu Lao/’ 
named al^tcr the Chinese Joan of Arc. This daughter, who became a soldier in place 
of her father, has become the ideal of many girls today. Kwangsi provided one 
example of a girls’ army in the early days of the war; 250 girls have marched off to 
the front. Wc read uiat in every Rwangsi village women between the ages of 
eighteen and forty^ight were enlisted in the training camps. Fundamentals of 
military knowledge and drill were given them in the morning, while a Brm ground- 
ing in common education, jx)lilical training and citizenship each had its turn in the 
evening. I'his is quite different from before the war, when rural women stayed at 
home and knew nothing of what happened outside. 

Family loyalty has become national loyally; clan unity has been channelled to 
national unity; and ancestral devotion has raised soldiering to a religious level. 
Perhaps the most outstanding example of this and of the way in which a family 
often supports the draft comes from the coastal province of Chekiang. In the Yu 
clan, “ 1 o every clansman joining the colours the clan apportions a piece of land 
large enough to produce one picul (no lbs.) of rice per year. His beneficiaries arc 
allowed to work the land until the soldier comes home. If he should he permanently 
maimed he may kc*cp it for the rest of his life. In case of death in action his rela- 
tives can retain the use of it for fifteen years. ... On the day the new recruit leaves 
home an clalxiratc iiiccling is held in the family temple. . . . The must touching 
moment comes when the recruit kneels before the ancestral altar and listens to a 
speech by the clan elder. 

" ‘ You must lie loyal to the state, thereby winning glory for our ancestors. You 
must never be afraid to die. Nor should you desert your ranks. Last of all, you 
must never surrender to the enemy,' says the clan elder in effect. With the soldier 
still on his knees the elder hands him a document, certifying that the use of a certain 
piece of land is hereby conferred on his family and enjoining him neva to do any- 
thing contrary to the teaching of his ancestors." 


Soldiers' Famiues Cared For 

Deforc the war no one would have thought of concerning himself about a needy 
soldier's family. Now local groups assume the responsibility for such families. 
Youth groups put on nlays and musicals to earn money for them and Christian 
churches take special collections. School-children are dismissed to put on a flag day 
to raise funds for them. For example, Mrs. Liu is the mother of three children, one 
of whom was born after her husband had left for the front. Before leaving, her 
husband bad leased their land for five years at a figure then considered adequate to 
care for the family needs. But fMrices soared. The well-to-do family to which the 
land had been leased was unconcerned about the suffering family, llie head the 
Pao-chia (administrative units, meaning ten families and one hundred families rc- 
q)cctivcly), who came from their own neighbourhood, called a meeting of the tc- 
sponiible heads of families. " Her husband is fighting for us at the frmt, and we 
must sec that she and her children are cared for here," was the sentifnent of the 
meeting. Consequently rcnul rates were adjusted to the current cost of living. 

From the earliest days of the war the Central Government has assumed some re- 
spoosibility for the sdaicn’ families. Its plan u carried out through the provincial 
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TOvenMnent and varies with localities. In some places farm co-operatives for soldiers* 
Families are organized. “ Members are orgamzra into teams for seed sowing, plou^- 
ine and harvesting, and these teams keep toiling until the work of every family that 
bdoon to the oo-operadve is done.” In other places a bonus is given tor each new- 
born oaby. Pensions are given to the families of soldiers who die in action. For 
instance, Mr. Liao met us on the road, and when we slopped to rest he pulled a 
paper out of his pocket. ” The Government doesn't forget its soldiers’ families,” he 
said, as he showed us the paper sudng that his son-in-law had been killed in Shansi. 
He told us how he had taken his daughter and her two little children back home to 
live with him. 

It was a New Year’s Day gathering. On the drill ground rank on rank of soldiers 
were drawn up, and there were crowds of school-children. On the platform sat the 
county magistrate, the head of the soldiery and the distinguished guests. Among 
the latter were numbers of country women, each proudly wearing a badge; they were 
guests of the county for the day. TTicsc were tiic mothers of soldiers. Later, in a 
thatch-roofed country home, with the pig-pen in one corner of the yard and the 
buffalo in another corner, we found one of these mothers. Proudly she briiught out 
her badge. “ Did you see me on New Year’s Day?” she asked, as she told us how 
the Government had remembered her and bestowed honour upon her in front of the 
thousands of people gathered there that day. 


Okphanacbs Teach Parents 

Constantly, indirect education takes place as members of families visit the war 
orphan.aees e.stablished by Madame Chiang for soldiers’ children. As they observe 
the children there they learn that girls arc as important as boys; they see the dignity 
tif labour as the children cultivate vegetables and flowers, or print papxrr from wood 
blocks which they have carved, or come in from marketing for the whole group of 
children. Play and study arc carried on with equal zest. TTien they go back to put 
their homes in order, for the simplicity of the orphanage provides an ideal they can 
achieve. 

The type of rural home in guerrilla areas ts at once heartbreaking and hearten- 
ing. The guerrillas were brought into being by the dcv.nstation of Japanese occupa- 
tion. Wc arc told that for centuries the women of Chinn have been bond-servants 
of the home and their supreme virtue was to he ornate rather than useful. Rutt war 
has banished all this. China hails a new womanhocnl. In the fastnesses of the 
Shansi mountains Chinese girls fight side by side with their menfolk in guerrilla 
warfare against the invaders; peasant women carry loads of foodstuffs and ammuni- 
tion to the men in the front lines and march back bearing the wounded men on 
their brave shoulders. The women and children are making shoes, cooking, enter- 
taining the wounded, acting as sentries or guides. These rural homes are com- 
pletely mobilized for military service in the most dangerous places of all — behind or 
adjoining enemy lines. 

Another story of bravery is called “ A Model Chinese Mother.” This mode! 
mother had her home in a village in eastern Hopei Province. There she lived with 
her two sons, sowing, ploughing, harvesting, until the Japanese came. ’They 
burned our house. With the house, all our clothing, our grain and even our pigs 
went up in flames; so we were left nothing.” They fled to a mountain cave, and 
while tney hid there, iron entered into the soul of this sixty-ycar-oltl woman. She 
urged her sons to take up arms .against the enemy. Now she lives in a guerrilla 
camp mending clothes for the men while her sons fight. What a vast change from 
her former quiet rural life I 

But the moving spirit of the 20,000 Chinese guemHas, who have been troubling 
the Japanese along the Peiping-Hankow railway is Mrs. Chao, sixty-seven years old, 
known as the “ Mother of the Guerrillas.” She vowed vengeance on the enemy for 
taking all her husband’s lands. She, her husband, and four of their children have 
become guerrillas. Two sons have been killed, and she says her younger son and 
daughter will join the guerrillas as soon as they are old cnou^. For all tbc years of 
the war she has devoted her whole energy to mobilizing rural women. Bravery and 
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sacrificial service in dangerous spots have replaced lassitude and iodifierenoe in ninl 
homes. 

Refugeii aaiNG Mcwunitt 

When we think of how the war has afiected rural family life, immediately our 
minds turn to the thousands of farm families who Bed either before the oncoming 
Japanese hcH-des or after their homes had been burned and the women abtued. What 
has happened to these families is the question in the minds of everyone. However, 
families in the areas to which the rc^eecs have fled have been almost as mudi 
affected as the refugee families. How? Housing has been one of the biggest 
problems as masses of people moved in. Not only the cities became crowdedTout 
every rural county seat and market town has its quota. In fact, few rural communi- 
ties m Free China have escaped this flood of China’s most progressive dozens. 

As they have moved into these rural emnmunities they ^vc at the tame time 
pushed out provincial ideas and superstitions. These newcomers are called “ Foreign 
Chinese ” in many places. “ We cannot understand them,” the local people s^. 
While incoming people must adjust their Peiping or other dialects to nuke them- 
selves understo^ in Hupeh or Szechwan, the local person must attune his ear to 
this new way of speaking. Thus he becomes less bound by the old ways. The tame 
thing applies to clothing. Not always is it rural folk who move to rural communi- 
ties; Shanghai and Ningpo sons, with their families, have often gone to the little 
market town or the open country to live. Shanghai styles oi clothing and curled 
hair have moved into tne rural sections, to be secretly or openly admirca and copied 
by the braver sons and daughters of the farming families. 

In little rural towns educated women with mibbcd hair and port-city dress styles ' 
go to market with baskets on their arms. They push their way through crowds of 
servants marketing for wealthy families, of men from middle-class and poor families 
doing the day's marketing, of middle-school boys and girls buying for their respK- 
tivc schools, and of restaurant keepers. Diets change for these newly arrived families 
as they begin to cat locally grown vegetables new to them. In turn, diets change for 
the local people as the newcomers demonstrate new ways to prepare taro and sweet 
potatoes, for instance. People in the same yard exchanK ideas on preparing foods; 
the Szechwanesc housewife tells the downriver woman now to make pepper dishes, 
while the northern mother shares her newly made steamed biscuits with the children 
of the neighbours and explains how they are made. And as the Government increases 
the production of wheat all learn to cat coarsely ground wholewheat products. 

Useless Conventions Go 

” It’s too modern, we cannot stand this!” local elders proclaim with wag^g 
heads or uplifted hands as they tec young men and women on the street togemer. 
Girls who nave travelled for weeks, and sometimes for months, under circumstances 
that allowed for few reserves, sec no need for downcast eyes or hiding within the 
house when attractive young men come along. Parents who have reali^ diat their 
daughters know how to take care of themselves have long since lost reprd for con- 
ventions that arc useless. The local elders lament, while thdr youth look on with 
approval and go off to school to follow this example of freedom. Masses of students, 
far removed from their homes in the coastal provinces, have no way to consult their 
parents about the choice of a mate, and so seJcct their own for goc^ or bad. Tl^ 
greatly influence local rural young pet^le, so that new hmnes arc now started with 
new ways fipm the outset 

It is only natural that a man's picture of the ideal girl should undergo a vital 
change when he needs a mate who can march beside him as a soldier or carry a baby 
on the trek they must make as they flee before an enemy or from daily bombings. 
Many local rural teachers marry and continue to teach, hindng the new baby to 
school, where the children all help to tend it Marriage and a profestioa arc the 
standards set before the rural youm. Others, especially me rural middlMchool girls, 
are yearning for a career through whidi they can serve dieir country outside the home. 

” Marriage is a gmveyard for girls,” some of them would say, as they pause £ar dis- 
elusion in the i^it of singing war songs that urge them to go to ttt front An 
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oocawHtal sodolcwically souod book attracts them, and they pour out thdr dollars to 
^buy books like How to be a New Woman, two<^irds of the coutcDts of which arc 
devoted to mamage and the care of childrea. Thus, changes in housing, diet, 
language, clothing and iharriage have all come through the infiltration of refugees 
into nind immunities. 

Ps(H>vcnoN IS Imcheased 

Added to these influences arc the direct efforts of Government and ^vate 
interests to use the strength of these patriotic and enterprising refugee famines to 
increase production so that the war may be continued and the nation saved. Never 
before in China’s agrarian history has there been such a momentous mobilization as 
the one being staged today, especially in the Inland provinces, for national salvation 
and self-defence. China’s conon industry has brought about one of the most exten- 
sive changes in rural home life. Industrialists lost their factories witl^the fall of 
Shanghai when the nation most critically needed cotton for sddiers’ unifwms and for 
gauze medical supplies. They went into the rural areas of Shensi, Kiangsi and 
Szechwan to suit all over again. The result was grcatlv increased production in 
spite of greatly reduced facilities. Improved spinning wnccls within the reach of 
common villagers and rural families were introduce. “ Scatter the factory into 
small rural units, so that never again can they all be bombed or lost,” was the word 
that went forth from the Government. 

The Chinese Industrial Co-operatives is one of the most TOtcnt factors in the 
movement to scatter industry in small units. Government and private groups have 
combined in it. The idea of mobilizing the nation’s women for production in the 
rear through the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives was first suggested by Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. Paoki, with a large number of women worlwrs evacuated from 
Hankow during the autumn of 1038, was chosen as a proper site on which to start 
women’s co-operatives. A vast cthicational programme for women and girls was an 
integral part of these co-operativei from the beginning. Classes to train leaders in 
spinning, weaving and dyeing were followed by literary classes that included war- 
ume activities. Reading and writing, counting, civicsj common knowledge, and 
always singing make up the curriculum, while adequate health education and 
medical care arc always provided under the women’s department. The co-opera- 
tives bring not only a new mode of production but a new way of life, and women’s 
clubs have been organized to bring about better relations between local women and 
refugee families. The impact of these city-bred factory women and of training in 
co-operative thinking and working has been tremendous. In addition to education 
for large groups of women living together, teachers go to small scattered groups of 
women or to members in their own homes to give lessons and make assignments for 
further study. For it has become essential to organize large numbers of women to 
ijra in thdr hmnes, since cotton thread is needed for llu: making of uniforms, 
towels and the warp of army blankets. Five thousand women arc (M'ganized in one 
district for this purpose. 

Women Win Self-eespect 

The government couon production industry for soldiers has had a tremendous 
c&ct on rural homes of Szeenwan. Kcnyang, second largest county in this populous 
province, has 30,000 women smnning at home and several thousand more weaving. 
Every market day secs long lines of farm women with bundles of spun thread or 
woven cloth und^ their arms, waiting their turn at the cotton house to have their 
work inspected, get paid and check out a.tother batch of couon to be done the 
following week. ” Two or tlim women from most homes spin or weave with an 
average earning of five yuan a week,” said Mrs. Hu, the co-opcratiycs’ assistant 
manager for me county. ** Usually this is a supplementary income, providing 
extras for the women or their children, or for matenals to go into dowry chests in 
the case oi girls,” she continued. Ofxim it is those women^ sole income and they 
^leod all their time at it Sometimes an old woman of eighty years of age will earn 
her own living. cannot tee wdl but she spins by feeling, and it puts new interest 
into life for her. “ What are ttmie ai the changes that have come to these rural 
homes as a result of this work?” Mrs. Hu was asked. ”New self-respect for the 
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woman ii 6nt,’* ihe quickly replied. ** She has an economic standing in dte 
having some money to spend as she like^ and she feels more secure. Formerly, in, 
some places, if a man didn’t like bis wife, he could sell her. But now that src is 
freer He would hardly dare, and if he did, he knows we would rf^manrf justice fer 
her. When we first surveyed the country to find spinners and weavers they were 
afraid of us, thinking we had come to conscript them or to levy a new tax. Now 
they know we are thw friends. They tell us their troubles. And they realize they 
are helping to win the war. They are aware of themselves as Chinese citizens.*’ 

Prombly in no other {^-ovince 02$ there been such intensive work done to improve 
the home as in Kiangsi. But it is typical and has its counterpart elsewhere, in all 
ten rural centres (first begun as a peace-time rural reconstruenon prefect) efforts are 
directed simultaneously toward agricultural improvement, education, health and the 
extension of co-operadvc societies. Since the outbreak of the war two new activities 
have been taken up — citizenship training and the increase of agricultural production. 
Through a process of adaptadon to war needs, Chinese farmers in Kiangsi have 
been able to produce the lion’s share of the gauze needed by wounded soldiers. 
Before Mr. F. L. Chang, director of the movement, went into the province, the 
people suffered from malaria. One oi the first things Mr. Chang’s groups did was to 
teach the peasants how to make mosquito nets on their primitive looms from the 
famed ramie thread of Kiangsi. When the war broke out and there was pressing 
need for gauze, they immediately taught the peasants how to make gauze from the 
fabric used for mosquito nets. Other acdvidcs were the vaednadon of 81,000 p«>ple 
against smallpox, the schooling of 20,000 children and 3,000 adults, and the training 
of midwives among the young farm women. 

Living Standakds Rise 

Much emphasis has been given to improvements among women because that is 
where they arc most noticeable and vital, but the farmer and his son have been 
changed for the better. Increased production of cotton and of foodstuffs has been 
promoted and directed hy provincial and county government research and extension 
bureaux, vitally aided by such educational insdtudons as the Szechwan Provincial 
University Agricultural College, the University of Nanking College of Agriculture 
and the West China Union University Department of Agriculture. From 700 to 
1,000 families each year for the last few years in the Losh.nn (Kiating) area, south of 
Chengtu. have been taught improved methods of silk production and grafting and 
growing mulberry trees. This is work which the whole family must do. Chinese 
farmers today are consuming better food, putting on warmer clothing and having 
more money in their pockets than in pre-war days. Better cash returns for their 
farm products, the development of home industries such as weaving, raising silk- 
worms and growing wood-oi] trees provide the main explanation for the improved 
lot of the farmer. More hogs and hens arc raised and eaten at home. In Sze^wan, 
where there has been an increase of 25 per cent, in wheat production during die 
past year, more wheat is eaten. Farmers here, as elsewhere in the world, eat what 
they grow and is in season. This year, to the usual sweet potatoes and peas, has 
been added wheat. 

The Pao chang (civic head of one hundred families) hat had the responsibility 
for promoting production through the ten chia chang (civic head of ten families) of 
his area. Often ^s impmtant 1^1 official is a young man, in contrast to the ciders 
who governed before the war, and his wife manages the workmen. She also has 
the responsibility of the farm and secs that pnxluction does not la^ at home. 
Shared work for the public good is a new development in rural life, taking women 
from the home as in the intensive educational programme of Kian^, where o^n- 
ized training reaches down to a representative wcanan of each dita (ten femil^). 
Sometimes the training is especially for young people, as that given by a pao chang 
in connection with one of the Chrisdan rural service centres in Szechwan. The pao 
chang goes one night a week to die adult class and teaches the young men and 
women how to conduct a meeting, gives them talks on. die Government prcHnamme 
of production, and during die moonlight season talus them out for driff, inter- 
spem with games, war songs and Chrteian hymns. 
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Credit co-operatives are ooe c£ the exf^nations for an in^irovcd economic situa- 
tion in the fanner’s home in Szechwan. The farmers have been able to borrow 
money from Government banks to buy land, seed or animal* without being hope- 
lessly involved with moneylenders. “ Formerly the farmer was only a farmer; now 
he is both farmer and merchant,” said a representative of the Bank of China, who 
travels into the country to investigate these rural co-operatives. 

Students Tbtx of Wai 

In Szechwan, where a number universities are evacuated, scores of college 
students spend their vacation periods in rural service to help carry on the Government 
pre^amme of literacy, cidzemhip, resistance and home raucatiun. Even the teams 
who do no more than teach war songs and give lectures, on resistance leave families 
who can sing and social units with partly awakened minds. The Christian Church 
in China has coK)pcrated with the Government in an attempt to reach the border 
tribes and help them to be consciously co-operadve Chinese citizens. As a result of 
these few years of effort, the tribal families now add war songs and games Uught by 
college students to their usual evenings of song and dance. Around their simple 
hearth tires, as they talk of China’s struggle, they feel themselves one with college 
beys and girls who have lived in their midst. Health service hat also been ma^ 
available throughout the year in many market towns. 

New attitudes toward the litde child as a person and an understanding of his 
netds have taken the place of the old feeling that the pre-school child was a live toy 
to entertain adults and that nothing could be taught him until he went to school. 
Coilege girls working with the Rural Department ot the Y.M.C.A., with the Ginling 
College Rural Service Station and the Rural Stations of the Canadian and Methodist 
Churches have multiplied many times the etiorts of looil staffs in teaching families 
of the open country. The college girls first have a period of training, and they in 
turn help to train local girls and young mothers to become teachers in pre-scnool 
education. 

Halt-day nursery play groups arc established with local girls and women ai 
teachers and the college girl as hcad-tcachcr-dircaor, I'hesc groups are located in 
ancestral halls, in homes or in vacant rooms of the country shop — in any place where 
the largest number of fathers and mothers can observe them with the least effort. 
Routines arc emphasized and rest periods instituted for these children, who are often 
ready to drop off to sleep anywhere. Ihis indirect parent education is intensified 
by weekly meetings of the nursery children’s parents and as many friends and rela- 
tives as wish to come regularly. Learning nursery songs and games and playing with 
children limbers up fathers and grandmothers as well as mothers. Then, when dis- 
cussions of children’s problems and needs arc over, the father and mother take up 
their hoes and go witn the children back to the ticlds singing or discussing the 
problems of the day. Medical students assist the local midwife wim physical examina- 
tions for the children and with health lectures. 

Mothers Learn to Read 

The raotiicr has new self-respect as she learns to read in the literacy class con- 
nected with the nursery group. Her husband has a new respect for her as she 
cleans up the house, tidies herself daily before going to the field to work, and helps 
to bring in fresh flowers for the bamboo vase which has been cut at her request. 
Real equality is achieved between husbands and wives through these shared experi- 
ences. A slack season training class is attended by both husband and wife, who 
then take responsibility for teaching their neighbours citizenship, health, literacy, 
singing, and child ^dance. The better business head of the family is sdected to 
fepresent them in the credit co-operative, and often it is the vnfc who attends the 
meetings and casts the family vote. Husbands and wives tak^iew pride in their 
own work as they share the fun of an agricuhure-and-home exhibit and find their 
family heirloom bi^pread of blue cross-stitch being admired by the neighbours from 
twenty miles around, their big turnips taking the pri^, and sugar-cane of a new 
specks that they have planted and tended together winning prize rccogmdoa. 
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Eager activity i n s t ead of old indi^ereoce aod passivity ciiaractenzes these newly 
awakened farm families. Hiey arrange and carry throuj^ the ezfaibitt. The mi>n 
may put on a war drama, while the women do a “ Mu Lan ’* dr ama at a Chinese 
New Year's programme. Families pool their bamboo and other building materials 
and put up a new co-cqicrativcs’ building. Or in an orderly way they gather to xnake 
a united protest against some local corruption. 

The war has brought about some basic changes in the Chinese rural homes, 
whether they be the faJ^es of guerrillas, of refugees or of peasantt in Free China. 
Self-respect and mme freedom for women; economic improvement vidth better food 
and health; more social life and co-operative activity; more education and equality 
of men and women; bravery in time of crisis: and the consciousness of citizenship in 
a great nation and responsibility for its destiny— these are some of the things that 
have a>me to the rural home of China, Yet tnerc are still masses of rural families 
who have not been touched. They wait for those who arc already enlightened to lead 
the way. 


THE ROYAL NEl’HERLANDS NAVY AND THE 
NETHERLANDS MERCHANT NAVY 

based on talks by P. A. K.ersiens, Netherlands Minister of Economics and Shipping, 
and A. Kroese, Licut.-Coinmander K.N.N., in the Overseas Service of the Uricish Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

We Duiclimcn who fight on the seas — like our compatriots in the Air Force and Army 
—have but one aim : to hght with all our might, side by side with the Allies, for the 
common cause of liberty. With our Mother Country in Europe lost to the Germans 
and our Far Eastern Empire lost to the Japanese, it is of the utmost importance for us 
that the defeat of the Axis Powers should be brought about as soon as possible. More- 
over, the men of the Royal Netherlands Navy have an additional motive to urge them 
on 1(1 an almost superhuman effort : most of them had to leave their wives and 
families in German or Japanese hands. 

How units of the Dutch Navy supported the land fighting during the German 
invasion of our country, and how the whole of our Navy afloat— including half-built 
submarines and destroyers — was snatched away from the Germans and evacuated to 
British ports to continue the fight, which they never for a moment dreamt of riving 
up — all these arc now well-known facts. Then, again, there is that glorious chapter 
of naval war off Java's coast when Admiral Detorman stemmed the tide of Japaneae 
invasion in the Pacific. We had serious losses then against vasdy superior forces. 
Brave ships went down with their guns firing to the i^t, and on die deck of the 
De Ruyter Admiral Doorman was seen saluting as his ship sank. 

But today the Royal Netherlands Navy — although composed of fewer ships— is 
fighting with the mighty Allied Navies on the Seven Seas. 

In Western European waters the Dutch units are under British operational orders — 
also in the Mediterranean, in the Atlantic and in the Indian CXcan — while in the 
Pacific and Caribbean they are under American operational orders. 

In British coastal waters our ships co-operate in local defence and the prot»tion of 
convoys. Dutch motor torpcdo^xiats take an active part in atucking German ship 
ping along the West European coasdine, while the brave litdc minesweepers and 
their crews, once fislfhg crews, help to clear the entrance to British haiixnirs. 

One of these muKsweepers has a huge mascot painted on her bridj^ screen. It 
represents a lady of ample proportions painted in bright colours on the Navy grey. 
The lady is boldly sweeping away enemy mines with a large-sized broom. When 
British visitors come aboard the small warship and ask "Who’s that?” dten die 
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DfXMnpc answer it “ Mrs. Tromp.” Tromp» as is well knowiii was a famous Dutch 
admi^ who, in the sixteenth century, fought several sea battles arainst the British. 
On one occasion Tromp is said to have come back to HoUaod with a broom tied to 
the masthead of his flag^p— meaning that he had swept the Channel of enemy forces. 
This minesweeper is gcnc^y called “ Mrs. Tromp,” and hex reco’d tells of many 
mines swept out oi many dangerous corners. 

In the Mediterranean Du^ submarines co-operated with British in attacks on 
Rommel’s suf^ly lines, while in the Atlantic and Caribbean Dutch surface craft are 
joining in the battle for the sea-lanes against the German submarine packs. 

Squadrons of the Netherlands Naval Air Service are operating from bases in 
Britain, Australia and Ceylon. 

Latriy the American Lieutenant-General Kenney, Allied Air Commander under 
General MacArthur, exjnessed his appredadon of the work of the Dutch air units in 
the following terms : “ They arc taking part every day in operations and they are 
conducting mem most effectively. I am not able to go into details about their 
military activities, but I can tell you that they arc coK)pcrating splendidly in every 
way. They ai^ part of the Allied team and they are doing an excellent job.” 

Dutch minesweepers are active in Australian coastal waters. And Dutch light 
cruisers, destroyers, gunboats and submarines, manned by Dutch and Indonesian 
sailors, are fighting the Axis in the Indian Ocean and the iMUth-West Pacific. Only 
a short while ago one of these light cruisers, co-operating with an Australian cruiser, 
sank a German blockade runner in the Indian Orcao. 

Less spectacular, but cquallv important parts of the great naval orgonixation arc 
the administrative branches ana training centres. Today there are Netherlands Naval 
Headquarters in London, Colombo, Melbouroe and Curasao. 

Of the training institutes, the Dutch Naval College in England is probably best 
known; it is really a continuation of the Willemsoord College, kirmcrly established at 
the Dutch naval base in the northern part of Holland. When the Germans marched 
in the young Dutch midshipmen were evacuated to England. So were later the mid- 
shipmen training at our naval base of Soerabaia when the Dutch East Indies were 
occupied by the Japanese, la the English Willemsoord they keep the Standard pre- 
sented to them by the (^uccn. llicsc boys never contemplated leaving their colours 
behind in enemy hands, and so this is the only Dutch Standard flying proudly in 
freedom. 

Then there is the Jackson Flying School in Mississippi, United States of Americ^ 
and several training centres for the Merchant Navy, where sailors arc instructed in 
handling their defence armaments. 

Highly specialized personnel of the former Dutch naval dockyards are also assist- 
ing in Ceylon, Bombay and South Africa. 

Although the complete story of the activities of the Royal Netherlands Navy 
cannot yet be told, 1 am sure that from these few facts a general impression can be 
formed of the part it is playing. 

To the disappointment of our enemies the Dutch Navy always managed u> come 
back in spite of severe blows. We arc back in the midst of it to help strike that last 
blow — the knock-out blow — to the enemy. And this war will be our war, not only 
until our country and our empire arc rid of the enemy, but until he has bc^ driven 
from every single occupied country. 

• • • • • 

I have been asked to tell something about the Netherlands Merchant Navy, and 
more especially about its achievements. This is not an easy task. In order to give an 
accurate impression 1 should mention figures, assuming, of course, that those figures 
were correct and not exaggerated. Certain countries like to exaggerate their figures; 
for instance, when they mention shipping losses. I cannot disclose figures, not even 
inflated or deflated ones, because by doing so 1 would give away many facts about 
the conduct of the war which should better not be known to the scoundrels 'we are 
going to beat 

Statisticians will therefore have to curb their impatience and wait until the war is 
over and its archives are opened. 
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However, for z description dt the work whidi the Dutch merchant ships have 
carried out, ever since the Huns thought it expedient to make the fantastic discovery 
that we were scheming mgether with perfidious Albion towards their destruction, I 
can mention one figure. It is sufEdcntly big to replace many odbcr figures which the 
censor would never allow me to mention. Since we were invaded, Dutch ships have 
covered over 55,000,000 sea miles. This means that on each consecutive day of the 
past thirty-four months our merchant fleet travelled about 55,000 sea miles. I know 
that this mileage only forms a comparatively small part of the total distance covered 
bv the ships ot the United Nation^ but I know likewise that it means that our mer- 
chant ships nave carried several million tons of goods to the United Kingdom and to 
America. 

They have also brought to this country planes, tanks and other military equip- 
ment. They have been engaged in brindng across from the American continent to 
the United Kingdom many troops, and mey have carried many thousands of British 
soldiers to Libya, to Madagascar and to other second fronts,” as well as many 
thousands of American soldiers to Australia. These Dutch ships took part in the 
transport of a portion of General Wavell’s army to gallant Greece, ailti a short time 
afterwards they had to help in its evacuation. They nave also run the gauntlet of the 
enemy’s fire and bombs in bringing stores to that unsinkable and unmovable aircraft- 
carrier known as Malta. They distinguished themselves in the transport of the armies, 
with their stores, to North Africa. Also Russia has received part — though 1 must 
admit it is only a very small proportion — of her supplies through Dutch ships. They 
have, moreover, assisted in making good the slogan *' Britain delivers the goods,” and 
so they have helped this very gallant country in maintaining its trade relations. 

I could give many more examples of its manifold dudes, which comprise fishing 
for fish and fishing for mines, conveying bulky cargo across the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and plying a coastal trade in the United Kingdom waters, and last, but not 
least, tugging torpedoed ships back to safety. The latter task is far from a pleasant 
one. Although tugs have very powerful engines they are necessarily slow ships, and 
therefore pretty helpless should they be attacked by submarines. 

My description of the share the Dutch merchant ships, old rusty trawlers as well as 
luxury liners, take in this war would be incomplete if I did not mention their 
captains, officers and crews. In the machine-minded world of the 1940's it still re- 
quires considerable skill, courage and devotion to duty on the part of human beings 
to handle a ship. Now 1 do not want to indulge in any hero-worship, Ixrcause I know 
very well that the average merchant sailor — Dutch as well as British, Norwegian as 
well as Anvcrican — docs not like it because it makes him feel embarrassed. But I 
must say this, that although these men carry out their work in an unobtrusive way 
they arc nevertheless doing so extremely ww. By fulfilling the duties which have 
been imposed upon them they certainly have as much right as our soldiers, airmen 
and naval personnel to the gratitude of our country. 

May I try to illustrate the conduct of our merchant seamen by recording some 
very striking examples. Let me begin with a recent one, a deed that has become well 
known. In my opinion it somehow resembles that splendid act of self-sacrifice of the 
Jarvis Bay, whose commander gave his life in order that the convoy might “ bring 
home the bacon.” In a similar manner Captain Horsman of the oil-tanker Ondirta 
declined the chance to escape which was offered him by His Majesty’s Indian ship 
Bengal. Rather than let this tiny minesweeper, armed only with one 4'inch gun, 
tackle the two Jap raiders — each of which was armed with six 6-inch guns, torpedo 
tubes and even planes— on iu own, he unhcsitafingly joined the uneqtul battle, and 
by doing so gave his life in order to assist his comrade-in-arms. I think that the 
deed of that Dutch merchant skipper, whose tanker in the end managed to reach its 
destination with its cargo intact, will go down in the annals of my country’s history 
as a shining example of devotion to duty. 

Then there is the captain of one of our ships which was hit by a bomb weighing 
about half a ton. This bomb did not explode, and there was no means of telling 
whether something had todc wrong. But this captain preferred to risk his life rather 
than abandon his ship, m he remained on board and again set course for land. The 
next day be received assistance from the British Navy, and the bomb was delivered to 
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its proper quarters. You know this captain was decorated by our Queen for what he 
did^ and he sdll professes not to un^itand why he was deemed worthy of this 
honour. A big, burly man he is, whose handshake usually prevents one from writing 
for the next couple of hours. Then there was the capuin and the crew of a ship 
which had been Mmbcd in very bad weather and, although not hit, had sprung many 
leaks through near misses. These men did not want to arandon their ship, but clung 
to it to the very last in a heavy gale. They even did not want to leave it when the 
forepart had become so waterlogged that the screw was sticking out of the water, and 
at last the escorting destroyer had simply to order them off. They stuck to their jobs 
for a full foriy-cigni hours and with only one purpose — to save their ship. The cap- 
tain was so exhausted that when he clambered down the rope ladder— 'the last to leave 
the ship — he slipped and was drowned. 

I trust that now 1 have 'vritten enough to prove that our ships and sailors have 
lived up — as they will in days to comc-^to the tradition of their flag, the flag of a Dc 
Ruyter and of a Tromp, of a Piet Hein and of an Abel Tasman or a van Riemsdijk. 


JAPAN AT WAR* 

By H. Vere Redman 

The Chairman : 1 feel much honotued by the wish of the Universities’ China Com- 
mittee to bring me to life again, so to speak, as it is twelve years since I have ceased 
to exist js far as the Far Hast is concerned. 

I greatly appreciate this particular opportunity of corning to life again, because 
I feel that it is of very great importance that people in this country should form some 
more or less accurate idea of what Japan is anu what the Japanese people arc, and 
because 1 believe that the Universities’ China Committee have found a lecturer par- 
ticularly capable of giving you such accurate ideas. 

i dare say that this particular audience, who are already interested in the Far East, 
have some real idea alx>ut Ia|un, but I am quite sure that the majority of the people 
of this country have uncommonly little idea. Such ideas as they have were, until 
quite recently, based mainly on The Mikado. I think we arc more advanced now. 
Students who have read perhaps Tales of Old Japan., or something of that sort, have 
ideas about the Samurai and the Samurai spirit which figures a gc^ deal in people’s 
conversation and writing about Japan; they talk very much as if the Japanese 
military classes were like the knights of King Arthur’s Round Tabic, models of 
chivalrous heroism which all the world ought to follow. 

The other idea which they have in their minds, as far as most people arc con- 
cerned, is that the Japanese are a diminutive people living in a diminutive country. 
If you look at any old pictures, say in Punch., or any kind of symbolical pictures in 
which japan is represented, Japan always appears as a sm.'ill boy of great heroism, 
fighting against some enormous giant, such as China or Russia or whoever it may 
be at the moment, but always the point which is brought our is the diminutive sixe of 
the Japanese, whereas I do not myself believe that the number of inches of the 
Japanese stature really has any physiological connection at all. I do not think diat 
be^usAhey are sraaU in stature that really means anything from the world point 
view. Nor does the fact that their country is not very large mean much eitb^. 

So altogether 1 do think that people have a very vague idea indeed about Japan, 
and it is very important that they should learn all that they can about that country. 

Mr. Redman, when I was in Japan, was a teacher at one of the universities in 
Tokyo, which I have always thought is one of the very best ways of achieving 
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extremely difficult taik of acquiring aome indde knowledge of Japanese peo^de. 
After that he occupied a very prominent position on the very best of die foragn* 
owned newspapers in Japan, written in English, and also acted as a correspondent 
of the London papers. So that he had eve^ ofiportunity of acquiring correct infcH-ma' 
tion. On top of that he served for some time m our own Miaistrv of Informadon in 
the Far Eat^ and Hon^one and Tokvo itself, and veiv unwillingly $xat a good 
many months in Japan smcc me war witn Japan began, where I have no doubt he was 
able to acquire a good deal of information arout wat was going on in the country. 

I should like to add that I am not giving you an opinion formed aJ hocy but an 
opinion which I fm-med twelve vears ago and which 1 had occasion to communicate 
to other people. It was that R^man is a particularly able and competent 
person to give his fcllow-councrymcD accurate information about the country in which 
ne was living. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. VERB KedmaM : During my relatively long stay in East Asia I have 
thought, written and smken mostly about and not inf^uentlv for Japan. I have 
expressed some s^patny for Japanese aspirations. 1 have visited China on a munber 
of occasions in Japanese company. In many ways, I must frankly admit, I have 
looked at China through Japanese spectacles. I cannot expect these facts to amamend 
themselves or me to our Chinese mends, or to the friends of China under whose 
auspices this meeting is held. My excuse is the ordinary and human one that, 
during my stay in ^st Asia, 1 have lived in Japan, and I defy any normal human 
being, reasonaoly sensitive to the human scene about him, to live long among any 
people and not get to like them. I flatter myrelf that I have been able to assess their 
strengths and tneir weaknesses, the evil that is in them and the good. But I like 
them ; tout comprendre cest tout pardonner. 

Nevertheless, to for^vc all docs not mean to condone anything, and ever since the 
outbreak of hostilities in Manchuria in 1931 I can honestly say that I have never con- 
doned any of Japan’s actions in China. I have tried to explain them. That is quite 
a different thing. I felt that such explanations were necessary. I think that they will 
become necessary again when, after Japan’s militarism has been crushed, we and our 
Chinese and American Allies embark jointly in a spirit of frank cooperation on the 
Stupendous task of reconstruction in Blast Asia. But I would like to underline that 
explanation in no way excludes condemnation and that I have always hated Japanese 
aggression in China as much as I hate it today. (Applause.) 

What I feel apologetic about is that, despite ray long residence in East Asia, I 
have been so ignorant of China. Really I know very little more about China than 
many of my compatriots who have lived for thirty years or so in Shanghai or 
Tientsin. It is true that I have had the inestimable privilege of seeing a good many 
of the great works of art and architecture of China, and so I was able to realize quite 
early in my career one of the fundamental differences between the aesffiede civiliza- 
tion of the two countries — namely, that in China greatness can be big whereas in 
Japan it can only be little. 

It is true that I have had occasion to meet a few, all too few, distinguished 
Chinese, and so have been able to grasp another fundamental difference between 
the two nations — namely, that modern China can produce great men and modem 
Japan cannot. Greatness is something which nobody can define but everybodv can 
arcognizc. During my stay in East Asia I have met at one time or another almost 
every contempcM-ary Japanese eminence of the palace, of the army and navy, of the 
civil service, of big business, the academic world, and even of that strange world 
where assassinations are planned and the national policy thereby moulded. And 1 
have felt with regard to all these people that, if I had made a silly pui^ A some 
idiotic remark about women, any one of my interlocutors would immediat^ have 
hooted widi mirth and produced something equally inane in return. This is a test 
which, I must confess, I have applied on more than one occasion. 

Now greatness should be made of more adult stuff, and in my experience of the 
Chinese it is. Among the few Chinese I have met, I can remember three cx four 
occasions when I have said to myself, “ I am in the presence of a man." 

But, of course, all this docs not really mean knowing anything either about China 
or the Chinese. All I can say on that score is that 1 wish I knew more, and diat I 
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intend to know more before I dk. Let me rather mm to what I do know fomething 
about— the Japanese, and particularly Japan at war. 

To me the most important thing a^ut Japan’s war is the fact that it began, 
not in 1941, but in 1931. Ever since the outbreak of hostilities in Manchuria in 
Septemb^ of that year the Japanese have lived in what they have called Atjoji— 
extraordinary times.” Indeed, since 1933 the times have been ofHcially so desig- 
nated. These extraordinary times have seen intermittent hostilities abroad and the 
CTadual building up at home of a war<onditioncd nation. I propose to examine 
briefly that process, o-cry part of which I have seen more or less at first hand, for I 
was in Japan continuously, with the usual intervals for leave, from April, 1927, to 
the end or July, 194a, 

But before doing this it seems necessary to recall two general facts about the 
Japanese — their pushfulness and their sense of detachment from the rest of mankind. 
Demonstrably, we British have been among the pushful peoples of the world and, 
despite all our pre-war bleating about this and that, I firmly believe that we sdl] are. 
The Japanese, too, like the Germans, Russians, Americans and ourselves, have been 
and are among the pushful peoples of the world, and the student of Japanese history 
is forced to a^it that this pustifulness was just as intense in the peric^ of isolation 
which ended in 1854 as it was in the preceding and subsequent periods of adventure 
on the Asiatic continent 

A sense of separateness from the rest of the wwld is also possessed by the Japanese 
to a remarkable degree. The Japanese certainly did not invent the phrase “ splendid 
isolation." They did, however, achieve to a superlative degree the fact. For two 
hundred and fifty years they did cut themselves off almost entirely from the rest of 
the world— an isolation self-imposed, and in many ways it was rather splendid. To 
it we owe the greater part of the typical Japanese scene in Western eyes — a lacquered, 
flowered, disciplined, pwcclain world, colourful, miniaturish and rather delightful. But 
it is no part of my purpose here to make an apotheosis of the Tokugawa shogunate, 
which was responsive for Japan’s isolation, but simply to suggest mat, in order to 
go into isolation, the Japanese had to have a pretty large share of that universal con- 
viction among races .ind nations that they were not as other men arc. From earliest 
times the Japanese have shared the universal tendency to write their tribal myths 
large, and then, having looked at the writing, have gone on being increasingly im- 
pressed by what they have read. It can certainly be said that one of the strongest 
reasons for going into isolation was that the Japanese felt themselves extremely 
different from everybody else, and that the cffcrt of the isolation was to intensify the 
conviction that had caused iL 

Japan emerged from her isolation, then, endowed to a superlative degree with two 
universal characteristics— pushfulness and a sense of separateness from the rest of 
mankind, a sense very easily transformable into one of superiority. I will spare this 
audience of persons well acquainted with the Far East and recent dcvclopmcnti 
there any recital of the development of that Japanese sense of superiority throughout 
the first quarter of this century under the political nursing of Great Britain, and what 
was in my opinion the far more dangerous all-round flattery of the Americans. Let 
me rather turn to defining in the most simple terms possible what has happened 
since. 

It is that, first, since the last war, Japan, like most other countries in the world, 
has had its Scxialist and Youth movements; second, that in Japan these movements, as 
in Germany and Italy, have taken a nationalistic turn with the inev’i tabic concomitant 
of ambition for foreign domination; third, that there was in Japan, as there was not 
in Italy, sufficient pushfulness to make these movements internationally formidable; 
and, fourth, and in my opinion most important, that, unlike Germany and Italy, Japan 
had all the ideological paraphernalia of such movements ready to hand. 

I think diat all National Socialists, all corporate statisti and die like will sub- 
scribe to a principle which may he expressed in Voltaire’s mot that if the Ruler-God 
had not existed it would have oecn necessary to invent him. The Germans invented 
the Fuhrer on the pattern of the but it was, of course, quite unnecctsary for 

the Japanese to do anything of that kind. The Emperor Sun God was there to hand. 
Thm was do need to invent him. The fanati^ unquestioning k^alty to the 
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Emperor's person was already there. The idcndficatioo of him with the State was 
there. The Nazis and the Fascists certainly had a much more difficult task to build 
their corporate States at the expense of tneir neighbours and their own ordinary 
people than was ever experienced by the Japanese exponents of Shintaisei^ which is 
translated as “ New Orefcr ” abroad and “ New Structure ” at heune. 

Let us now consider these four factOTS in the Japanese situation since 1925 in dicir 
natural order and in their interaction. When I first got to Japan in 1927 she was 
having her first full dose of Socialism, and it was in many respects similar to our own 
first full dose of Socialism in the more immediate post-war years. You had a few 
elderly and respectable trade unionists, and even a few trade unions which, if they 
were not exacuy elderly, were at any rate respectable. You had a small Labour 
representation in the Diet, and cvcrybwy very well disposed toward it with that sort 
of benevolent patronage accorded to the new boy at school. You had your bewkshops, 

E articularly those patronized by students, filled to the brim with every kind of 
.ibcral, Swialist and even Communist literature. I remember that in 1928 a life of 
Lenin was the best seller in one of Tokyo's largest bookshops, and four of my 
students, all of them destined for executive positions in the big industrial companies, 
had read Das Kapital from beginning to end in the original German. In action 
to this you even had the illegal Japan Communistic party, with a few proletarian 
members and a large number of long-haired student supporters. In short, Japan was 
having its first full dose of Socialism, with an enormous fermentation of ideas, a 
great deal of intellectual conrtipation, and nobody wise enough to administer the 
salutary dose of salts provided by freedom of expression. 

I'hc authorities of those days, a corrupt general, completely sold to the Mitsui 
interests, General Tanaka, and a lawyer who believed passionately in parliamentary 
politics within the limits imposed by the Mitsui interests, a certain Dr. Suzuki, were 
very much upset by all this fermentation of ideas, and set to work to put a stop to it. 
It was this Dr, Suzuki, incidentally, who first discovered the phrase shiso, 

“ dangerous thoughts,” which has since become world famous, and who decided to 
.suppress them by police and gendarmerie action. 

Dangerous thoughts were thus officially suppressed but, of course, you cannot 
stop young men from thinking. In Japan you could not stop them from thinking 
that it is wicked for their ciders — some of them, at least — to be wealthy, and to be 
able to keep motor-cars, geisha and politicians, all for their own private use. 
You could not stop them from thinking that such wealthy people arc corrupt, that 
they were running the country in their own trading interests at the expense of the 
agrarian communities, and that they were cutting cmven unduly expenditure on the 
army and navy. Then, too, generals and admirals, although not young, certainly 
cl id not like to see these reductions of their very necessary services. It made them 
fee! that their country was going to the dogs, and say so. And what they said was 
of great importance, since in Japan the Ministers of War and Marine, who must be 
officers on the active list, have iiircct access to the Emperor and can give their advice 
independently of the Prime Minister. Meanwhile, lieutenants and captains, who 
were young, and mo.n of them related to farming families, began to think very much 
in the .same way as the young students who had been Socialists about the corruptioa 
of tlic wealthy hut, being men of action, they did not spend long on dangerous 
thoughts; they translated them into dangerous acts. 

The beginnings of “ New Structure ” were already appear!^, with its joint accom- 
paniments of aggression abroad and assassination at home. Ine actual jxisition was 
that in Manchuria Ghinese were being butchered in the name of the Mperor and 
for the greatness of Japan, and in Tokyo prominent bankers and high statesmen of 
the Court were being murdered in the name of the Emperor and the greatness 
of Japan. And it was all done by the same people— young people, discontented 
people, anti-capitalist pcOTle, super-patriotic people— and you got the familiar Nantmal 
Socialist interaction ; ” The nation must expand in ordtf that the capitalist noay not 
contract; the capitalist must not contract in order that the nation may expand.” 

I am not in any position to assess which of these influences was really the more 
important, whether the New-Ordcr-in-East-Asia idea dominated the Ncw-Stnicture- 
Japan idea, or vice versa. All I can say is that there was this constant interaction, very 
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dmilar to the sort of interactioa that we have seen in Germany and Italy. All that 
was didcrent about it in japan was the case with which the dual idea spread when 
once the Binperm and Emperor'worship were dragged in as its apparent uupirattofi, 
and» secondly, its assodation with Pan-Asianism. 

Pan-Asianism is the one branch of the dialectics supporting naodern japM in her 
actions which U a complete and conscious fraud. Nearly all japanese are sincere in 
their Emperor-wtvship, most of them in their belief in japans destiny to conquer, 
many of them in their conviction of the need for the sort of national socialism which 
at present prevails in Japan. But hardly one of them is sincere in his Pan-Aiian 
sentiments. The Japanese arc much less conscious of Asia than wc are of Europe. 
They feel as foreign in Peking and Bangkok as they do in London and Berlin, and 
every non'japaocsc is as much a foreigner to them as any other. Japanese leaders 
have, of course, realized the value of Pan-Asianism as a justification and an actual 
instrument of Uieir aggressions, and have consequently exploited it to the full. But 
while the JapancK may have succeeded in deceiving quite a lot of people by tbeir 
Pan-Asiatic jargon, they have certainly never succeeded in deceiving themselves. 

And so, with Japan Houting the League of Nations, building an empire in Man- 
churia, gaining a foothold in North China, getting partial contrd there, then making 
more trouble, and, finally, in 1937 embarking upon the stupendous task of the con* 
quest of the whole of China, 1 saw developing in japan it^ an entirely new kind 
of life. I'he revulsion from capitalism express^ itscll hi exhortations to austerity on 
the one hand, and the imposition of austerity in the interests war economy and 
war psychology on the other. 'This combination is an ingenious one, although in 
Japan it was largely ingenuous. Overseas adventure was obviously not going to yield 
dividends in the lunii of prusjKrity lor many years tu come and, in fact, must of the 
people were much worse uB than they had been under the old capitalist parlia- 
mentary Mitsui T^imc. U was cunsequcmiy ingenious tu stress the moral value of 
frugality. Moreover, Japanese leadership quickly grasped the iundaiiicntal truth that, 
when you impose economic restriction, it is good to keep in mind the moral discipline 
to be derived therefrom. What was actually dune was that restrictions of consump- 
tion were imposed up to the limit of economic necessity in the interests of war 
economy, and also beyond those limits in the interests of building up war psychology, 
so that the people were actually living more mean, as the Scotsman would say, than 
was necessary. I'his, 1 should add, was fully in accord with Japanese tradition, for 
the Japanese, as Sir George Sansom has reminded us, have throughout their history 
been prone to look for moral solutions of economic problems. 

The result was the creation of a new type of individual. Gone were my long- 
haired students and the fanious modern boys with their hair uncut in tribute to Karl 
Marx or James Joyce or just occidental fashion. 'Lhcy were replaced by close- 
cropped, grimmer creatures, often describing thcinsclves us human bullets, and they 
looked like that, fellows firmly convinced that the more uncoinforublc they were 
the tougher ilicy were, and the tougher they were, the better they were, for as a 
result of it all japan would become the greatest nation in the world, all the corners of 
which would be under one Japanese roof, just as the first Emperof is alleged to have 
promised six hundred and sixty years before Christ. 

Such were the results of what was called “ spiritual mobilization," and at present 
the individual Japanese at war, whether in the field, factory, the home or on the farm, 
is a completely war-conditioned creature, passionately loyal to his Emperor, passion- 
ately eager to live, fight, suffer and die fev his country, deprived by his nationalistic 
frenzy of all signs of individuality, conscious only of his membership of and duty 
to the State. 

This has been true of many Japanese since 1931. It has been true of most Japanese 
since 1937. All that happened in December, 1941, when the war with us began, was 
that it became true of almost every Japanese. During my eight months in prison, 1 
met among my various custodians and inquisitors quite a number of various types of 
Japanese, but in this fundamental attitude towards the outside world they were all 
the same. 

1 cannot stress too strongly that now Japan at war means substantially that all 
Japan is at war. There may be a few businoi men who would like Co spend their 
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nKmey on the luperior consumers’ goods which they cow no longer see and would 
like to run their businesses in their own way. There are no doubt a few scholars 
who would be glad to be able to say what th^ think about this, that and the other. 
There are no doubt a few arutoorats who woiild like to enjoy the emitutuf which 
once was theirs in the national politics and the national economy. There is certainly 
in Japan at war a good deal of nostalgia, but nosulgia never has been to any man 
a cre^. A aced to a Japanese is what you arc willing to die ftv. In all my experi- 
ence I can think of only two Japanese so<alled Liberals who would have died for 
what they believed in, Ozaki and Minc^. The rest are rather inc&ctivc New 
Ordcri.sts, with their feet firmly planted on the nationalistic band-wagon and their 
faces turned, half shamefacedly, towards the good old days. There arc a few Com- 
munists who would be willing to die for their beliefs, but most of them have already 
done so. For the rest, the people as a whole firmly share the nationalistic ideal and 
believe passionately and enthusiastically in the national way of life. 

This way of life is one which wc in normal times could not and would not want 
to share. We do not believe that life should be like that. We believe that this 
negation of human p^sonality is a thoroughly evil thing. But a nation of seventy- 
three million people imbued with these ideas is a very formidable enemy indeed. 
This is what wc arc up against, and in my opinion it will take all our. resources — 
material, intellectual and moral — even to begin to beat it. 

That brings me to my final point. This nadonalistic frenzy, built on andent 
legends and modern aspirations, which I have just described, makes the Japanese not 
only an exceedingly tough proposition; it makes them an altogether untrcatable one. 
Mr. Joseph Clarke Grew, the last American Ambassador in Japn, who has seen most 
of the period 1 have passed in review, has recently delivered a series of addresses to 
his compatriots on Japan and the Japanese, addresses which prove him to be in my 
opinion the most authoritative and authentic voice on Japan in AnglonSaxondom 
today. In the course of one of his talks he said of the Japanese : You cannot treat 
with such a people; you can only defeat them.” There never was a mier word 
spoken about modern japan. It is probably truer of modern Japan than it is of 
(Germany. I'he whole people are completely indoctrinated with this idea of their 
destiny to conquer by military force. It has therefore to be demonstrated, and 
demonstrated beyond all possibility of equivocation, that this “ way of the warrior ” 
has been the fatal way for Japan, that all this military mania has brought the 
country to ruin and humiliation. Only on such a basis will it be possible to attempt 
any sort of rcconsiruciion in East Asia. Only on such a basis will it be possiWc in 
my opinion to harness to the service of mankind as a whole those qualities of kindli- 
ness, diligence and innate artistry of the Japanese, which I have learned to appreciate, 
and which, despite my few unhappy experiences at the end of what was on the 
whole an extremely happy life in japan, I still appreciate. 

We have to defeat )apan completely; then, and then only, shall wc and the 
Japanese get a little peace. (Applause.) 


INDIAN STATES: CONSOLIDATION AND PROGRESS 

(By a Special Coreespondent) 

It cannot be doubted that the decision, announced in April, that the small States in 
Western India and the Gujarat Sutes Agency are to be merged in larw States pos- 
sessing similar geographical, economic and pc^tical affinities, is in me permanent 
interests of the peoples and rulers of the territories concerned. Approximately four 
hundred of the smaller units arc aflcctcd, and the States which arc auuming wider 
responsibilities under ^is statesmanlike and timely merger include Baroda, Nawanagar, 
Bhavanagar, Juiuigadh, Gondal and Dhrangadhra. As outlined in the 
announcement, the threefold justificarion for the consolidation is the slenderness of the 
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reaouroes ivailable to the smaller units, tbeir reluctance to OKiperate, and the ooose* 

3 iieQt lack of amenities for die sulnccts. In other words, *' experience has shown that 
lese units, not only when unahled but when grouped together as * thanas ' or under 
the close supervision of Pcditical Agents, are unable to achieve the conditions of 
administrative efficiency which alone can justify in them the perpetuation of any form 
of hereditary rule.” In edecc, while the total area under princely rule remains (with 
slight exceptions) undiminished, the inhabitants of the areas merged will now have 
the opportuni^ to share in educational, social and economic facilities hitherto beyond 
ihcir reach. The principle of paramountcy ha* never been given a more benenceot 
application. 

The policy thus initiated has been promulgated after prolonged investigations and 
discussions and after giving the fullest and most patient consideration to alternative 
solutions. As the communique recalls : “ The prcmlem assumed prominence in 1933 
in connection with the special discussions which culminated in the Government of 
India Act of 1933. It was eventually decided to be impracticable to form the areas 
concerned into a local confederacy for purposes not only of removing their adminis- 
trative deficiency but also of facilitating their inclusion in any federal arrangement 
applicable to India as a wholc.“ Addrwing the Chamber of Princes in March, 1939, 
His Excellency the Crown Representative emphasized ; “ In no case is the need for 
co-operation and combination more pronounced and more immediate than in the 
case of the smaUcr States. Those States whose resources are so limited as virtually 
to preclude them individually from providing for the requirements of their subjects 
in accordance with modern standards have, indeed, no other practical alternative 
before them. I would take this opportunity to impress on Rulers of such Slates, 
with all the emphasis at my command, the wisdom of taking the earliest possible 
step to combine with their neighbours in the matter of administrative services so far 
as this is practicable. In doing so they can rely u^xin receiving all possible assistance 
and advice from me and my advisers. But the need is urgent and pressing. It calls 
for prompt action on the part of all those concerned, and it is, in my judgment, vital 
in tne interests of smaller States themselves that no time whatever should be lost in 
taking the necessary steps." 

Reiterating the need for collaboration when addressing the same organization last 
year. His ExccUeocy sounded a note of warning to the smaller States, and declared ; 
" 1 regard it as my duty to repeat in as few words as possible what I have said in 
previous addresses to this Chamber regarding the absolute necessity, so far as smaller 
States are concerned, for some form of co-operative measure to secure a standard of 
administrative efficiency which is beyond their individual resources. In my last 
address 1 remarked that steps to this end had already been taken in many parts of 
India with visible though not as yet spectacular results. The last year has seen 
further and encouraging progress. But 1 regret to observe that the progress has been 
mainly apparent in one are;i only. Elsewhere there are schemes to this end under 
consideration; but there are other large areas comprising many States which in my 
judraent can certainly not afford to stand aloof in this matter where no sign of this 
vital principle of co-operation has yet be^o to emerge. It is my duty therefore to 
urge all concerned to press forward in tms matter and to realize that when I urged 
upon this Chamber the necessity for some form of pooling of sovereignty I did not do 
so without full appreciation of the sacrifices involved nor yet of the gravity of the 
eventual consequences which ray advice was designed to avert." It may bie noted, 
as an addidonaJ justification for the consolidation which has followed this admoni- 
doo, that the 400 units merged cover an area of about 7,000 square miles, with an 
aggregate popubdon of approximately 800,000. As already emphasized, t^ merger 
does not r^uoe the area or population remaining under princely rule, but the ret^- 
tKMi in the number of separate units may be gauged from the classification of the 
States— made by the Butler Committee and accept by the Simon Commission in 
1930— into 215 States and 327 estates, jagirs and others. As has been remarked in 
another official document, " India has seen the birth and cxdncdon of innumerable 
dynasties," and, although the methods change, the process condnues, and need not, 
even now, be regarded as oecessarily complete. Elsewhere the pursuit of admioistra- 
dve efficiency is demoastradog the desiraDility of larger units, and firom this world- 
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wide trend the ixnaller, left progressive and resourcehi] States cannot rank as 
immune. 

There have been complaints frmn Congress circles that the imali States involved 
have been merged in ouer States rather than in contiguous Provinces in British 
India. But, apart from traditional coasideradons, there are certain aspects of the 
present situation which render such a cridcism particularly inapposite and ia- 
opportune, especially in view of its polidcal origin. Unlike the Congress organiza- 
don, whose puppet Ministries jetdsoned their public rcsponsibilidcs in pursuit of 
party aims (including sabotage or India’s war cHort), the Indian States — while making 
their full contribudon to India’s mobilizadon of men and materials in pursuaiKC m 
the United Nadons* conflict with the Totalitarian Powers — are also condnuing ihcir 
“ nadon-building ” acdvidcs, as far as war condidons permiL In both these vital 
spheres, it is Icgidmate to claim, the Indian Princes have shown themselves more 
reliable and auchende interpreters of Indian sendment and interests than the pacifist- 
r«t)S'defcadst leaders of the Congress Party, who will be unable to claim any share in 
the victory, which is now certain, or in India’s contribudon to it. When the dme 
comes to determine India’s post-war Government, those whose views will be endtled 
to most weight will be those who are making the fullest contribudon to the country’s 
preservation from external aggression, and in that galaxy the Princes and peoples of 
the States will hold an honoured place. 

i have pointed out that, notwithstanding war condidons and requirements, and 
indeed to some extent aided by them, India's “ nadon-building ” actividcs are not 
being entirely suspcndal. On the contrary, it is hardly coo much to say, India is 

f )assjng through something almost approximating to an economic and Bnancia] revo- 
uUon. lliat within the mort space of three years she has moved from a debtor to 
a creditor status, thereby achieving the substance of financial independence, is now 
common knowledge. Concurrently, as in the first World War, India is also making 
gi.int strides towards the fuller development and diversiheadon of her industrial pro- 
duction. Such advances arc happy auguries for post-war India, both as regards her 
economic welfare and her political stability— two objectives which arc necessarily 
closely allied. In this direction the Indian Slates arc moving in step with British 
India. 

In Baroda, as indicated in the Administration Report for 1941-a, it is satisfactory to 
learn, the agricultural community has, on the whole, benefited by the war. The 
growers of commercial crops, in particular, have benefited. Industries arc working 
to full capacity to meet the wartime demands of defence services and of the civilian 
population and to fill the gaps created by the interruption of im{x>rts. Existing indus- 
tries have expanded and new ones have arisen. By mutual adjustment and arbitra- 
tion wages have been raised in all factories. Only cottage industries have suffered a 
setback, owing to the difficulty of getting artificial silk, dyes, etc. A close surv’ey 
has been made of the increase in the cxpcndicurc incurred by the agriculturist which 
operates as a set-off against increased income received by him, and the result is to 
snow a net relative advantage. The exertion is in regard to short staple a>tton, and 
tobacco, and inducements have been offered to growers of these to switch over to 
food crops. In pursuance of the “ Grow More Fo^ ” campaign it is hoped to Iving 
yifOQO acres of cultivable waste lands under cultivation, yielding approximately 9,500 
tons of food grains. The total area of land switched over from commcrciai crops 
to food crops was about 161,000 acres. 

Although defence services have involved additional outlay, the finances of the 
State have been satisfactory on the whole, and the activities of the development 
departments have continued progressively, the policy of His Highness’ Government 
also being to make increased allotments for nation-building departments. A notable 
feature is that though State revenues have increased in recent years, the per capita 
burden of taxation appreciably decreased. 

The sixty-four years that the late Maharaja was on the throne was, as the Adminis- 
tration Report uys, “ the golden period in the history of the Baroda Sute. Hit achieve- 
ments were numerous: a scientinc system of land revenue, survey and settlement was 
introduced, great departments of State formed, social laws framra and enacted, com- 
pulsory education enforced, important programinef of rural and industrial devdop- 
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ment carr^ out, the iodal lervices of the State extended, a network of railways 000- 
itructed, the jxxt of Okha developed, and, above all, a tradition of just ana good 
goveniment &miy established. Hts Highness was assisted by a succession of able 
Ministers like Sir T. Madbavrao, but the inspiration was always his. Modern Baroda 
is the great and fitting raemorial to Sayajirao.” The noble tradition thus established, 
including the allocation of large funds for village and other welfare schemes, is being 
mainuii^ by his successor, “ whose reign is already famous for the permanent reduc- 
tioo in land revenue to the extent of over twenty pCT cent., the constitutional reforms 
and the Sayajirao II! Memorial Trust of a acre of rupees, the Maharani Shanta 
Devi Trust Fund for the medical relief of women and children, and the extension in 
the social services of the State.” 

Aided by a representative Legislature, the Baroda Executive is promoting social 
reforms, of which the Child Marriage Prevention Act is a significant example : a 
measure which, although the total number of marriages has more than doubl^, has 
more chan halved the percentage of child marriages since 1916, ” Thus the age of 
marriage has obviously risen on an average by a^ut hve years. Legislation has a 
great ^1 to do with this, though, no craubt, the influence of social changes, the 
pressure of economic circumstances and the leavening influence of education have 
certainly played an important part” Then again, it is claimed, property legislation 
has improved the status and material position of women in Hindu families. It is, 
however, in respect of the extension of education that Baroda has made its most 
significant contribution to social progress and welfare, and in this Held its leadership 
and achievements remain an inspiration even to British India. In 1941-3, there were 
in all 308,777 pupils under instruction in 3,548 educational institutions. Of these, 
188,350 were boys and 120,437 girls. Co-education, introduced a long time ago, is 
becoming increasingly popular. The adult literacy campaign, start^ in 1939, is 
being carried on, and so far 30,073 adults have been educat^ in these classes. Health 
measures include compulsory physical training, which was extended to all .schools in 
1940-1. In primary schools trained teachers now number 79*3 per cent, of the total 
strength— an assurance of education of the highest standard— and to enable them to 
play a useful part in village life, primary school teachers are also trained in the 
elements of village improvement, and refresher courses for this purpose are held every 
year. The policy 0/ developing the rural library system as an essential complement 
to mass education is being steadily pursued. The number of village libraries now 
stands at 1,301. Primary schools number 2,353, with 274,602 pupils, while pupils in 
secondary schools number 29,205, including 2,959 l^Jforla now claims three 

colleges— an arts and science college, a secondary teachers' training college, and a 
commerce college, the latter started last year. There are 120,427 women under 
instruction. The depressed clas.scs, who form 15 per cent, of the population, are 
given exteftsive facilities for education; in fact, preference is given to students of this 
community for admission to all Government institutions, while special scholarships 
arc reserved for them in colics and secondary schools. 

In Hyderabad, as revealed in the latest report of the Medical and Public Health 
Department, roughly 12 per cent, of the population live in urban and 88 per cent, in 
rural areas, and of the former nearly 29 per cent, live in the capital city of 
Hyderabad. In that city the Improvement Board, since its inception in 1914, nave 
made great efforts to clear slums and reconstruct healthy dwellings on the sites so 
cleared. Government have issued circular orders with regard to town and village 
planning in urban and rural areas in the districts, and building bye-laws arc bdn^ 
enforced in all towns with a population exceeding 5,000. District Bc^ds and Munki- 
palities are improving big towns by town extimsiont in consultation with the Public 
Health Department. All town improvement and development schemes, including 
those of rural reconstruction and lalmur colonies, arc changing, though slowly, as a 
result of rural uplift work launched by Government in various parti of the Dominion. 
Health education is the basis of the entire health programme, and, as the repent 
emphasizes : ” The extent to which we arc able to get the individual citizen attuned 
to an understanding of the problem and its solution will be the yardstick for 
measuring permanent aocomplishincnci. Our main hope lies in teaching the youn^ 
generation to do and think for themselves and pass their knowledge on to succeedmg 
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gcoeradoni. With thii object in view the Public Healdi Department carried out an 
incessant health propaganda by all the means at its disposal during the year.'* 

In Mysore, G^enunent have laid down a progr am me of rural reoonstructioD on a 
wider scale than at present, so that within a denmte period ci five years the general 
standard of p^hayet administration and of village amenities may be improved. 
Labour legislation is also beii^ pfMnoted and enfwced, and is justified by the dr- 
cumstancc that the decade ending 1941 witnessed a very rapid increase in the n umb er 
of industrial entcr|M 4 ses in the State. Ptkm' to 1941 thm was no statumry machinery 
in Mysore for the settlement of industrial disputes. In that year the Labour Emer- 

e Act created machinery for the peaceful and speedy settlement of industrial 
tes and sought generally to promoCc the welfare of labour. This measure was 
permanently put on uic Statute Book in 1942. The Act confers the right of associa* 
non on labour. Fifty'Seven undertakings have come within its scope, and labour asso- 
ciations have been registered in seventeen industrial undertakings. The Labour De- 
paitment has promoted agreemenu in sixteen industrial disputes. Government have 
also extended the scope of the Factories Act so as to bring practically all industrial 
labour within its ambit. 

It it therefore clear that the States arc not making war exigencies a pretext for 
neglecting peacetime responsibilities and objectives, and in that respect they are play- 
ing a more praiseworthy part than their political detractors in British India, whose 
abmations have left some of the most important Provinces for nearly four years with- 
out responsible Governments, and therefore with abnormally restricted opportunities 
for going forward with social welfare programmes. Speaking generally, tnc Dewans, 
wlio are now guiding the destinies of the leading Inman States, are a stronger team 
than any who have previously held office, and, in view of the progressive policies 
they are pushing through, the comparison between princely and British India is, in 
many respects, tilting in the former’s favour, and the Provinces will have to look to 
their laurels. This applies particularly to education, in which respect, as tested by 
the literacy figures disclosed in the 1941 Census, the British India figures, as the 
Census Commissioner emphasizes, arc “ left far behind by Travancorc and Cochin." 
In these two States, which for this purpose are grouped together, largely on account 
of social connection, there is a literacy figure over the whole population of 45 per 
cent., representing 56 for men and 34 for women. The latter is four times the 
highest from any Province of British India. Here at least is one important sphere in 
wnich the States are leading the Provinces, not vice versa. And there are other fields 
of activity to which the same comment applies. 


THE NEW TURKEY 

By Izzet-Meuh Devkim 

(The writer is one of Turkey’s leading authors, play^ghts and lecturers. His 
writings include works in French and translations from French authors. The follow- 
ing is a translation from a recent brochure entitled La Turquie Nouveile — Kemal 
AtatUri^y historique des reformes, Ismet Inonu^ 

With some justification it may be said that the new Turkey came into existence in the 
reign of Suleiman the MagnifUent, whom the Turkish people know as the " L^isla* 
tor." And if his successors had been worthy of him, Turkey would never have been 
outstripped by the other States of Europe. 

We should recall in tihis connection the disastrous part which the Sultana Roxriana 
plnyrd. Ambitious, wilful and pa5.sionate, she induced her husband, who was blinded 
by love of her, to have his eldest son, Mustafa, assassinated, a youth whose intellectual 
powers and whose talents were famous, and to grant die succession to the throne to 
ncr own ion, the worthless Prince Selim. This youdi, Selim IL, called the Fair, was 
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^ven to debauchery and drunkenness, and it was in his reign that the decadence 
began which in the nineteenth century todc. on such serious proportions — even disas^ 
trous, naying regard to the sdendfic inventions and the (vogress of machinery, which 
the Turkish people ignored or neglected. 

It is, nevertheless, only fair to mention the efiorts at reform which some of the 
Sultans made. Ahmed 111 ., who reigned from 1703 to 1736, had the good fortune to 
be advised by a Grand Vizier as exceptionally able as was Ncvshchirli Ibrahim Pasha 
and was broad-minded enough to taac a Frenchman, the Count de Booneval, now 
become Kumbaraji Ahmed Pasha, into the service he valued most, the Corps of 
the Janissaries. Moreover, he issued an Imperial decree for the adoption of printing. 
The first press was openod in 1729 and began its activities with a dictionary called 
Van Kulu. We may note that the first Turkish books were printed in the reign of 
the same Sultan at the press of the French Embassy. 

It was also in the reign of Ahmed 111 . that the School of Artillery was started with 
the aid of the French ^ncral, Baron dc Tott. Finally, the Dutch j)aintcr Karl van 
Moor came to Turkey, where he painted some of his most famous pictures. 

Selim III. was raised to the throne at the age of twenty-eight, at the time when the 
rumbling of the Revolution of 1789 was h^d in France, to spread both in that 
country and abroad the ideas of liberty and justice. Possibly influenced by these 
ideas, but at any rate uneasy at the backward state of the country, Selim 111 . tnoughfl 
out a liberal and progressive programme, which he pursued energetically in spite of 
his political preoccupations, such as the war with Austria and Russia and the invasion 
of Egypt by the armies of Napoleon. These schemes were brought to nothing by the 
revolt of the Janissaries, which was fomented by an illiterate fanatic, Kab^chi 
Mustafa, and ^im himsdf was assassinated in 180&. 

It was not the first time that the Janissaries had played a decisive part in the fate 
of the Empire. This redoubtable militia had already deposed several Emperors and 
Grand Viziers; everyone trembled when they laid down their arms as a sign of re- 
bellion. They end^ up by using them wrongly and their intrusions into politics 
became intolerable. They became undisciplined. The Sultan Mahmud II. saw that 
he must put an end to this state of affairs and ordered their destruction in 1826. 
Ihcn he began the organization of a modern army and introduced conscription. 

Rashid Pasha, whom the Turks call The Great, was Mahmud II. 's ambassador 
in Paris and in London towards the close of this reign or about 1839. He was recalled 
to Istanbul to take up the post of Foreign Secretary, but before leaving England and 
France he had conversations with Lord Palmerston and with Guizot, who promised 
him the help and friendship of their Governments, provided that 'Furkey would 
undertake seriously the reform of her .'id ministration and of the Department of Justice. 
Rashid returned full of hope and enthusiasm, but just then Mahmud died. 

An old Pasha. Husrev, famous fur his power, his fanaticism and his wealth, forced 
himself as Grand Vizier on the young Sultan, Abdul Majid, who came to the throne 
at the age of eighteen. The new Sultan was furious and sought impatiently to get 
rid of Husrev Pasha. While this was going on, Rashid Pasha reached the capital 
The late Minister of Foreign Affairs of Mahmud II., dazzled by his tour in Europe, 
went to Husrev and explained the happy results of his diplomatic work in France and 
England. Naturally he laid stress on the need for modernization and reform. Husrev 
listened carefully and, without expressing any opinion, gave him a note for the Sultan 
which he wrote and scaled there and then. 

Rashid waited upon the Sultan, who read the petition of the Grand Vizier, smiled 
and asked the Pasha many questions about his mission and his views. The young 
Sultan took fire at the intelligent liberalism of Rashid Pasha and appointed him again 
to be Foreign Minister; then, roaring with laughter, he handed him the note of the 
Grand Vizier. The latter d^arcd that, failing an order to the contrary from His 
Majesty, he would have the misaeant's head cut off, this Rashid with his European 
subversive xxitioos. You can well understand that the end of Husrev’s career as 
Grand Vizier was not far a 0 . 

Abdul Majid, acting under the advice and encouragement of Rashid Pasha, issued 
a series of laws for reform and prooess, known as the Hatti-Humayun or Imperial 
Rescripts of GuLHaii^ These reforms in the administration ana the legisuture 
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were so daring in relation to the understanding ct the people that the Grand Vizio- 
is said to have noade his will beiore going to Gid>Han^ to d^ver a public lecture ) 

I'hese attempts at reforms had no lasting results, for the succeeding Sultans, 
especially Abdul Hamid 11., were nairow-mLded despots. Mofeover, what «vas 
impeatant for the future, the new decrees dared not attack either the old traditions 
and the social laws or the rchgious foundations of the State. So we can say chat 
Keinal Atatiirk was the reformer awaited ever smog the death of Sul^itiarr the 
MagnihccnL 

Imperturbable in faith and method, Atatwk destroyed the worn-out instituticas 
which impeded the inarch of the people Cowards progress. First the temporal power 
was separated from that of the Khalif and the r61c of the latter was confined to 
spiritual adairs. Soon afterwards the Khalifate was abolished and the whole Im- 
perial Family was exiled. With the adoption of the Swiss Code, the whole social 
outlook was entirely altered; there was no more legal polygamy; questions of divorce 
and inheriunce were regulated; the woman took her snare in the national polity; the 
became a workwoman, an employer and member of the municipal councils. Finally, 
she who according to the Shcriat law could only marry a Mussulman is now free to 
marry the man of her choice whatever be his religion. 

Atatiirk was one of those men who never ovcrlwk details, for whom no matter is 
too small; Napoleon 1. dictated the rules of the Comcdic Fran^aise at the height of 
the Russian campaign; Ataturk abolished the fez, which was inconvenient and out of 
date, in favour of the hat when occupied with the serious question of Mosul. 

Wc know the gifts of vision which he had. 1 myself assisted at an example of 
this mysterious force which unrolled the future before him; in 1928 he decided to 
replace our ancient script by Latin characters. Even the most progressive amongst 
us were afraid on the eve of this unheard-of step and envisaged a long period of 
transition. But Ataturk said : You will sec that the change will take place much 
sooner than you think; thanks to the new alphabet, everyone will be able to read and 
write in the space of a few years.” 

1 want to pause for a moment on this reform of our script. 

F'or many centuries the Turks used the Arabic alphabet, which consisted of thirty- 
four letters and, like Hebrew, is written from right to left. Since Turkish contains 
many Arabic and Persian words and since our literature was based on these two lan- 
guages, the alphabet has to be capable of rendering all the shades of pronunciation of 
the foreign words. I'hesc shades were especially refined in the reading of the Koran. 
There were, for example, three kinds of ” s ” and four of ” z.” But in the current 
sficccli of Turkey these triplicated and quadruplicated letters ended by having the 
same sound and only served to complicate the spoline. Further, as the original form 
of the words borrowed from Arabic and Persian had been carefully preserved and as 
the spelling of these two languages has hardly any vowels, the raonunciadon of each 
word has to be specially learned, so that those capable of reading the learned texts 
without mistakes of pronunciation were very rare. 

The new alphabet, with its Roman characters, consists of twenty-seven letters and 
is essentially phonetic. It has no *' q ” and no ” x,” but contains a ” j ” which is the 
Latin ” c,” a “ ch " which is written 9 ,” a ” sh ” written “ f," and a ” gh " which is 
simply a ” Besides facilitating the teaching of Turkish, the reform has done away 
with a kind of Chinese Wall which separates our way of writing from that of most 
civilized nations. 

Lovers of the picturesque who used to admire the old wooden quarters, the 
crooked streets wim their rough surfaces, the motley costumes and coiffures, may 
regret our ancient script with its mysterious and strange patterns. We may note, in 
passing, that it gavo rise to a regukur art of calligraphy. In the course centuries, 
and no doubt b^use any representation of the human figure is forbidden by Islam, 
the art of painting and sculpture has never flourished among us, and so many cah 
ligraphists have become celebrated in the East Several kinds of WTiting had earn its 
masters, 1 was myself the pupil of a famous calUgraphist, Izzet Effendi, and 1 shall 
nc\’cr forget the admiration and even delight with wUch he contemplate the black- 
board on which he had just written a fine specimen of handwriting. 

To complete the scries of reforms which we owe to the genius of Ataturk, we 
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should add the adopdoa of wei^ts and mcatu^ the reciting of the Koran in 
Turkish instead of the (u-ig^ Arabic, the linguistic and historical works which were 
undertaken under the driving hirce of the Great Chief, and which were concerned 
with researches into the origin of the Turks and the purging of the language of Arabic 
and Persian words. In the last yean of his life he supprcned the btles of pasha, bey, 
hanum, eficndi and aea; he forced everyone to adopt a family name and be introduced 
women to political li£L The Turkish woman, having left the seclusion of the harem, 
not only became in the course of some fifteen years a municipal councillor. She has 
received her full pt^dcal rights : she has the voce and can be elected; the Grand 
Assembly of Turk^ contains a c»tain number of female deputies. 

Before completing this rapid sketch, 1 should like to recall here my notes on an 
evening which I spent at the Dolma-Bagchc Palace on the banks of the Bosphorus in 
1930, an evening which is in some way an epitome of the new Turkey within the 
framework of the ancient Sultans, 

The crimson fire of the sunset was streaming over the Bosphorus when we dis' 
embarked at the marble quay of the Seraglio. Kcmal Ataturk received his guests in 
the great hall on the first story, which was decorated with majestic marbles and over- 
giJdra in indefinite, nondescript styles which the zealous craftsmen imagined was to 
die taste of the Ottoman Sultans. But our eyes were charmed now and again by the 
rich colouring of a carpet, by the beauty of a vase or by a fine painting by Corot, 
Boulanger or Fromentin. 

The Chief had gathered about him, instead of his usual suite, some young repre- 
sentative families of new Turkey : Ministers, deputies or writers, whose young wives 
were for the most part as well educated and as elegant as their sisters of the WesL At 
the end of half an hour the President of the Republic gave his arm to the lady who 
had been allotted to him and we went to the Throne Room, where the tabic was laid. 
This vast hall has seen almost all the ceremonies of kissing hands since the time of 
Abdul Majid until the lau Sultan. 

As 1 passed along corridors of the Palace, admiring its high pillars and its gigantic 
proportions, I recalled the shades which inhabited this imperial residence : monarch! 
whose absolute power was made disastrous by their fatal degeneracy; Court digni- 
taries and chamberlains who often had no other ideal than to exploit the fears and 
the fixed ideas of their masters. A little farther on behind the Throne Room were the 
old apartments of the harem, narrow and badly aired, where hundreds of women 
lived in a primitive world and with no outlook. The Kadin Efiendis — that is, the 
legitimate wives of the Sultan— were at daggers drawn with one another; the favourites 
and slaves waited their turn for favour, and some of them faded like flowers deprived 
of air and sun, longing with regret for the open spaces of their own beautiful villages. 

Now there was no woman prisoner in the Palace. I'hc Chief of the State was 
seated at a cable served in the European manner with his friends and guests of both 
sexes. The women were wearing evening gowns made by Patou or Lanvin. The 
conversation ranged over political, social and literary subjects. Each expressed his 
opinion, and the Chief listened and replied pleasantly with that charm which all knew 
who had had the privilege of coming into contact with him. 

Ataturk said ; It is said in Europe that I am a bloody dictator. That it absolutely 
false. I am a man of great feeling and 1 could not kill die smallest bird; but I am a 
man of thought and idals and in matters which concern the existence of my country 
I would trample on the body of my best friend to attain my end.” 

He also said : 1 attach the j^eatest importance to studies and researcher which 

bring to light the power and the civilization of the Turks in the most remote periods 
of history. Our young people should know their ancestors well and be proud of 
them.*’ 

After dinner, Auturk opened the ball. The couples danced in this ancient Throne 
Room, the very atmosphere of which seemed surprised at the sound of jazz. The 
entertainment cmitinui^ far into the night. Towards morning we were again seated 
round the table, a little tired and a little dreaming, when we heard from the Bosphorus 
a young and melodious voice singing a love song, one of those Turkish love songs in 
a minor key whose passion and sadness stir the emotions so powerfully. At the end 

the hall, just in front of Ataturk, the dawn was breaking, and athwart the marble 
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pillars, through the enormous door which opened on the sea, could be felt the quiver of 
the waves as they were touched by the first rays, of the sun. 

Atatiirk listened, lost in profound mediution amid the smoke of his cigarette. 
The light of the sun became brighter and stronger; it lighted up his face and his sea- 
blue eyes with their steely glitter. In this Palace of the Emperors at this beautiful 
morning hour, the meditation of the Chief, listening to the sad, far>off song, seemed 
a world in itself. But who has ever fathomed the inner thoughts of Ataturn, the in- 
comparable Marshal and the all-powerful Chief of Sute? 

'1 his extraordinary man, whom nothing seemed able to touch, who had so often 
braved death, was alas 1 struck down by an incurable disease and died in this same 
Palace of Dolma-Bagche on November 10, 1938. 

No Chief of State was so deeply mourn^ by his people; everyone, grown men, 
youths and children, wept at his iuncral. He was adored, deified. He remains 
always the immortal Chief of the Turks. To conserve and complete his work he 
happily left behind capable and energetic companions. His swxcssor as President of 
the Republic, General ismet Indnii, was hit valiant comrade on the battlefield and 
hit Prime Minister for more than twelve years. Ismet was born in the city of 
Smyrna in 1884. His father, Rashid Bey, of a well-known family, was an official — 
Chief of the Law Department. 

Ismet was a brilliant pupil of the Military School of Artillery, and of the Stafi 
classes of that arm. He began his military career with the rank of Staff Captain in 
the Second Army, which then had its headquarters at Adrianoplc (1906). 

His brilliant qualities of intelligence, energy and character always commanded 
confidence and esteem; his military and political career is made up of a succession of 
fortunate steps, of which these arc the principal : 

(i) After the proclamation of the Constitution in 1908, Commandant Ismet Bey 
rcndcreil great service in the suppression of the revolts in the Yemen. 

(ii.) Alter the Balkan War of 1912, Ismet was entrusted with an important mission 
in the cajiacity of Military Counsellor during the negotiations for peace with the 
Bulgarians. 

(iii.) During the Great War he was successively Chief of the “ Premier Bureau ’* 
ut Headquarters, Chief of Stall to the Second Army and Commandant of the 4th, 
aoih, and 3rd Army Corps. (He became Colonel in 1915.) 

(iv.) At the Armistice Ismet Bey was appointed Under-Sccretary of Sute to the 
War Minister. When, in May 1919, Kcmal was preparing to go to Anatolia as Inspec- 
tor of the Third Army, the future national hero consulted the young Colonel Ismet 
aiui revealed to him his secret plans. 

It was not lung Ix'forc Ismet rejoined Atatiirk in Ankara, which he reached in 
March 1920. Qilonel Ismet was elected deputy after the rc-asscmbling of the 
National Assembly and was apjxiintcd Chief of Staff to the Army, and then began the 
valuable (urticiption of the luture President of the Republic in the bloody and epic 
struggle organized by Kcmal in order to restore the honour and independence of nis 
country. Ismet was promoted General after the first victory over the Greeks at 
Inonu in 1921,' and in April of that year he gained a still more important victory 
known as the second victory of Indnii. In memory of these two battles Kcmal 
Atatiirk bestowed on him the surname *' Indnii.” 

After the great victories of Sakariya, of Afyon, of Dumlu Pinar, and finally the 
crushing defeat of the enemy at the gates of Smyrna, Ismet received the congratula- 
tions of the Grand National Assembly and was promoted to be General of Division 
in August 19U. 

Besides l^ing a valiant soldier on the field of battle, Ismet Pasha showed himself 
a shrewd and clever diplomatist during the negotianons for an armistice at Mudania 
and especially at the Peace Conference at Lausanne. Appointed Prime Minister in 
1923, he held the post almost without interruption, and so, by the side of Ataturk, he 
b^mc the principal founder of the New Tur^. 

The Turkish nation, at a tragic turning-point of its history, had the good fortune 
to find its saviour in Konal Ataturk is now once again favoured by fate in 
die person of Ismet Indnu. 



THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND OF THE WAR 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

By C. a. F. Dundas, o.b.e, 

(The author has receotly returned after spending five years in the Middle East, 
during which dme he has had occasion to travd extensively in this area.) 

Since the last war almost cverj country in the Middle East has altered its form of 
government. Egypt from a British protectorate has become a sovereign State. Pales- 
tine and Transjordan, Syria and the Lebanon, and Iraq were all within the Turkish 
Empire; they are now sovereign States or mandated territory. Turkey, although not 
within the scope of this article, has become a highly organized republic under a 
regime in whicn there is only one recognized party; her m^ernization and return to 
importance in world affairs has made her the envy of most of the Middle Eastern 
nations. 

During the twenty-one years from 1918-1939 each of these countries has been the 
scene of internal struggles which I believe have arisen more from an attempt to 
Westernize themselves than from external political causes. Unfortunately, British 
influence has been represented by five entirely separate Government Services. In 
Egypt, Iraq and 5 iaudi Arabia members of the Diplomatic Corps have been the official 
representatives of Great Britain, in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the Sudan Govern- 
ment Service, in Palestine, Aden and the Yemen, the Colonial Service, while in Syria 
fnd the Lebanon the Consular Service was our only representation, and in the Persian 
Gulf the Indian Political Service. Until very recently, when the Diplomatic and 
Consular Services were combined, these five Slices were water-tight compartments 
with no direct contact with each other, with almost no opportunities for transfer from 
one to the other. This was a great pity, for, with the exception of the Sudan Political 
Service, numbering about 150 men, the posts available in these Middle F.ast countries 
were so few for any one S^vice that tkere was no opportunity for a career in the 
Middle East in any one of them. British representatives therefore were, with a few 
notable exceptions, men without experience problems peculiar to the Middle East, 
and in certain instances there were men with exceptional and profound knowledge 
unable to be used in key posts because the vacancy nad to he filled by someone from 
another Service. It is sincerely to be hoped that after the war some freer interchange 
of personnel between these five Services can be arranged. The fusion of the Consular 
and Diplomatic Services is a step in the right direction, but there is an overwhelming 
case to be made out for free interchange of British staff in all Arabic-speaking 
countries. I believe that in 1936 a suggestion was made that the Sudan Government 
Service should carry ten men in excess of the country’s establishment to allow for 
•ccondmcnt to other countries. Unfortunately, the plan was turned down, but, never- 
theless, since the outbreak of war members of the Sudan Service have held the senior 
administrative p<Mts in Abyssinia, Eritrea, Madagascar, Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 

The impossibility of arranging for men experienced in the difficulties peculiar to 
Arab politics has greatly increased Great Britain's difficulties in the Arab area. Id 
Egypt, the greatest centre of Europeanization and Moslem learning, there has been a 
steady progress towards freedom from foreign’ control. The brunt of Egyptian 
nationalist feeling has naturally been directed against Great Britain— the protecting 
Power at the end of the last war — though there is no doubt that other countries, par- 
ticularly thoK with considerable commercial interests, such as France and Belgium, 
have aroused Egyptian hostility. With the expulsion in 1906 of the majority of 
Englishmen from Egyptian Government Service, Great Britain was left with the 
Diplomatic Corps and commercial firms as almost her only source of contact with 
E^ptians. The big business houses were resented by Egyptians as making profits 
whi^ ought to be made by Egyptians, and the Diplomatic Corps was handicapped, 
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as I have mentioned above, by an inability to make use of the services of many of the 
people most suited for work in Egym. In addition, the sta^ of an embassy has to deal 
almost exclusively with the personalities in power at the moment In countries such 
as Egypt and Iraq, where ministries rise and fall with bewildering rapidity, and where 
all the holders of senior posts in the countries’ administration are changed with every 
new ministry, it is extremely difficult for members of the Diplomatic Corps to gain 
the confidence and respect of officials with whom they arc in contact. A minister or 
an undcT'Secretary may be a regular visitor to the embassy or to the houses of members 
of the Diplotnatic Corps, but when a change of Government takes place he will find 
that any personal contact which has been established with him will be put into cold 
storage until he returns to a post of influence, 

The history of Palestine in the last twenty years is too well known to require 
retelling. While armed resisunce to the British ceased within a few weeks of the 
outbreak of war, there has been no further official statement of British policy since the 
1938 White Paper. There remain, therefore, all the old ingredients for trouble, and, 
in addition, both Arabs and Jews consider th.at the assistance they have given to the 
Allies during the past three years entitles them to special consideration after the war. 
One permanent complaint of the Arabs is that the Jews in Palestine have the car of 
the House of Parliament, and th.it if ci'er they have a grievance it will be voiced in 
Parliament within twenty-four hours. The Arabs themselves hesitate to give publicity 
to their own case on the grounds that by arguing it they admit that their case is 
arguable. An interesting sidelight on this question of Arab and Jewish publicity 
came to my cars last summer when I was talking to an American Air Force colonel. 
He remarked in all good faith that his men had been greatly surprised during the 
three weeks they bad spent in Palestine, for they had understo^ in America that the 
country belonged to the Jews, and now they were finding that Palestine was full of 
Arabs. 

In Syria and the Ixbanon under the French Mandate political unrest was never 
absent. The French Mandate was unpopular, and the institution of French monopo- 
lies in almost all profitable forms of commerce and public utilities gave the Syrians 
and I^banese plcni^ of opportunities for expressing the view that their country was 
being exploited. The failure to implement the agreement made some two years 
before the war for the creation of two autonomous republics added to the dislike and 
distrust of the mandatory Power. 

In Iraq— -j)crhaps the most artificial of all Middle East countries in that in 1920 it 
represented nothing more than lines drawn on a map — King Fcisal started at once to 
do his best to build up a nationalist outlook. This was done largely at the expense 
of the British. In the schools and in newspapers it was made clear to the Iraqis that 
the Allictl campaign in the Middle East had been brought to a successful conclusion 
only by the co-operation and magnificent fighting qualities of the Arab armies. Iraq 
had become a nation as a result of the bravery, virility and wisdom of Iraqis. The 
British had tried to delay and prevent the independence of Iraq, but the British were 
incapable of doing 10, tnough they were ready to go to any lengths to hinder Iraqi 
progress. 

For twenft years, therefore, up to the outbreak of war, relations between Great 
Britain and Egypt, Palestine and Iraq had been thoroughly bad. In Syria and the 
Lebanon ill-fcding was largely turned apinst the French, but the British came in for 
a good deal as representing the neighbouring mandatory Power. For eight years 
German and Italian propaganda had done everything possible to increase and inflame 
these feelings of distrust, dislike and, at times, hatred of everything Britidi. Money 
appeared to be no object to the Axis Powers, who paid particular attention to tlw 
Press, political malcontents and the younger generation in the army and Government 
services, students and schoolboys. This younger element rcfMrsentcd a section of 
the community with which British officials were hardly ever in touch. The posts 
they held were not of sufficient importance to bring them into direct contact with 
the staffs of our embassies or i» Palestine with senior Government officials. A very 
large number of them were dissatisfied with the conditions of their country, and were 
genuinely desirous of seeing their country developed politically, socially and economic- 
ally. They felt keenly that the British were suppor^g the <^cr politicians. These 
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older pdiddans rq^resented to the youne people of the Middle East a body of men 
who were successful and wealthy and (Mired no further chanm for fear that they 
should lose their power and wealth. The British therefore were blamed for retarding 
progress, ftw* if the British did not support the older politicians, the younger genera- 
tion would turn them out. With very few exceptions, no attempt was made by 
British officials in the Middle East to understand or to encourage the rising generation. 

In 1938 the British Council, with the approval of the Foreign Office and the 
Colonial Office, began its policy of founding institutes throughout the Middle East, 
In these institutes a direct attempt is being made to secure contact with the young 
men and women from amongst whom the future leaders of the countries will be 
drawn. No attempt is made to force British ideas or points of view upon the members 
of the institutes. It is, however, possible for those who arc interested to find libraries 
and reading-rooms, to attend courses on a variety of subjects, to hear lectures and to 
meet British pcctple with a common interest — a common interest in the Ixxiks or lec- 
tures or films which the institutes provide. For almost the first time, therefore, it is 
possible for Arabs to meet British people not as “ the District Commissioner ” or 
“ the Bank Manager,” but as Mr. X or Mr. Y, a human being, not an official. The 
response to these institutes has been amazing, and the only criticism I have ever heard 
from the local inhabitants is that they should have l)ccn started twenty years ago. 

When the war started the British were faced in the Middle East with a potentially 
hostile population, convinced almost to a man that the British were incapable of 
defeating C^ermany. Despite this fact, armed resistance in Palestine ceased within a 
few weeks and Egypt and Iraq stood by their Treaty obligations to Great Britain. 
With the exception of the short Rashid Ali rising in the summer of 1941, there has 
been an almost complete absence of civilian trouble in all the Middle East countries. 
Large numbers of Palestinians, both Arabs and Jews, have been recruited for service 
with the British forces. In Egypt the Egyptians have been rcsixinsiblc for internal 
security, the guarding of internal communications and much or the working of the 
transport services. In July of last year there were many leading people throughout 
the Middle East who continued publicly to commit themselves to the British, although 
tliey fully anticipated an Axis occupation within a few days nr weeks. Many require- 
ments ol our armies have been provided l(x:ally, and. with the one exception already 
mentioned, I know of no case where British trotjps have had to spend their time in 
counteracting the hostility of the local inhabitants. To quote one example, Nablus, 
the capital of Samaria — a district which for hundreds of years has been noted fen* 
violence — is now without a military garrison for tlic first time since fl.c. ^3. 

After the war there is the possibility of a return to pre-war conditions of distrust 
and hatred, but the present situation offers an opportunity for a fresh beginning. 
Provided Great Britain makes it clear in her dealings with the Middle East that hw 
desire is to assist in every way the development of these countries, I believe that the 
British will be welcomed as guides to lead the Middle East forward towards a civiliza- 
tion which the people of the Middle East arc determined to create. They do not want 
European civilization, but they mean to emerge from their present condition into 
something more modern and creative. If we are prepared to give a lead in this 
advance, 1 believe that we shall find that our lead is welcomed, but to undertake this 
usk successfully wc must have suitable representatives in the countries concerned, 
and wc must not neglect to give encouragement and support to all those, whatever 
their age or position, who genuinely desire to improve the condition of their countries. 
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FRENCH COLONIES IN 1943 
By B. S. Townhoe 

The formation of the National Liberation Committee of France in Algiers will have 
far-reaching conseouences both West and East. By far the greater part of the French 
Colonial Empire, irom the islands in the Pacific to St Pierre ana Miqudon in the 
NcMth Atlantic, are now under one leadership and are ranged on the side of the 
Allies. To the bitter disappointment of the " collaborators ” the Vichy Government 
has totally failed to hold the French Empire, which has passed for the time under the 
control of such French patriots as General Giraud, General de Gaulle, M. Massigli, 
General Catroux, M. Monnet and M. Pleven. 

With the exception of IndoChina, now under Japanese administration, and Mar- 
tinique, and other small islands, which, by the time the next issue of the Asiatic 
Review is in the hands of its readers, nuy have voluntarily come under the adminis- 
tration of the Committee in Algiers, all the rich colonies of France arc and-Axis. 

The actual and potcndal resources of Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, Dahomey, the 
Ivory Coast, French Equatorial Africa, Madagascar, and other territories are now 
being used to bring about the unconditional surrender of Germany, Italy and Japan, 
who humiliated France in the days of her defeat. 

In peace-time France brought to her colonial peoples the benefits and culture of the 
Latin civilisation. These peoples of varying colour and creed arc showing a loyalty 
to the traditions of freedom and independence, and have responded magniheentiy to 
the inspiring lead set three years ago by- the handful of men who resolved in Britain*! 
darkest hour to continue resistance. 

As long ago as October 27, 1940, General dc Gaulle established an Imperial Defence 
Council to administer French Equatorial Africa, and those Colonics in India and in 
the Pacific which had rallied to the appeal to continue the fight. In December, 1940, 
Mr. ('htirchill, who from the first had appreciated the contribution which these Free 
French territories with a population of over seven millions could bring to the struggle 
against the common enemies, officially recognized the Council. The French Natio^ 
Omimittcc was formed nine months later. 

Hy a letter dated September 26, 1941, the British Foreign Secretary recognized this 
Ctimmiticc as responsible for all questions relating to the French overseas territories 
which accepted its authority. In 1942 the Government of the United States agreed to 
c<M)|x:rale with General dc Gaulle and the French National Committee in London on 
matters relating to the French island possessions in New Caledonia and the Pacific, 
the French territories in Fquatorial Africa and the French Cameroons. 

With the setting up of a French Central Committee in Algiers, having authority 
over all French territories freed from the enemy, and over all French forces, another 
step has been made— in the words of Mr. Macmillan — ** in the rebirth a nation.** 
General Catroux, a brilliant negotiator, who now sits on the Aimers Committee as 
Commissioner for Muslim Affairs, recently told the bearded Kabylcs from the moun- 
tains of the Atlas and the Arabs of the towns of the ** restoration and renewal of the 
French Empire." 

Since 1940 there has been a growing industrialization of French North Africa, due 
mainly to the inability of France to supply those territories wth the manufactured 
good for which she was formerly their chief source. For example, there ha%’e been set 
up oil factories; paper factories and distilleries on the Ivory Coast; and textile factories 
using Algerian woo], distilleries, jam-making and fruit diying factories and soap fac- 
tories in Algeria. Several large textile factories have been built in Tunisia and 
equipped with machinery bought from France. Much progress has been made in 
Morocco, where there arc new match factories; producers of copper sulphate for the 
North African vineyards; oil refineries; boot and shoe factories; and a niunber of new 
factories for freezing and presen’ing foodstuffs, and for salting and drying fish. This 
wave of industrialization from Tunis to Dakar will affect the inoustria) balance 
between Europe and Africa in p^-war years. 

In Asia there are the possessions of French India with its four principal cities — 
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PondkH^y, Karikal, Mahe, and Changernagor. These Asiatic Colonies of Framx 
produce cotton, rice, tobacco, peanuts, hides, cmbroideiT and wrou^t silver. The 
French Colonies of Oceania, New Cal^onia, the New Hebrides (which is a French- 
British condominium), Noumea, Tahiti, Marquesas, and Gambler, are of vital impor- 
tance owing to their position on the Amcrica-Australia route. They constitute air and 
naval bases of the greatest strategic value. , 

In short, the setting up of the National Liberation Committee in North Airica has 
opened a new chapter in French history. The formation of this Committee with its 
collective responsibili^ supersedes the situation created by the OMTCspondcnce between 
Mr. Churchill and Gcneial de Gaulle in 1940. It brings the French Empire, the 
second largest in area, and the third in population in the world, into the war. 

At the time of writing no announcement has been made as to the decree of recog- 
nition to be given to this Committee as representative of France. It has, howc\'cr, 
been universally welcomed as the single ana sole authority for all Frenchmen seeking 
to free Metropolitan France and the French Colonial Empire from the German yoke. 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN TURKEY IN 1942 
By F. L. Billows 

II. TREBIZOND TO ANKARA (Continued) 

We hunted out the station master— a roung man with large, round spectacles— 
who advised us to take four first-class tickets and so ensure a hrst-class compartment 
for ourselves and the elderly American naval officer who was travelling with us. As 
this would cost us far more than three sccond<lass ilcepcrs we were not very ready 
to do it, but eventually agreed, as it would enable us all to lie full length, my wife 
and the child on one scat, the American on the other, and myself on the floor. We 
could sit upright in a crowded Turkish second-class compartment for one night, but 
for two nights with a small child and an exasperated old man, both already tired 
and fractious from a long day in a heaving bus, we couldn’t face it: we paid up, and 
the station master promised personally to find a compartment for us when the train 
came in. He didn’t, but he told the train crew that some rich English and American 
people were getting on the train, and before we knew where we were I and half our 
luggage were in one compartment and my wife and the other half were in another at 
the end of the train; two rival ticket-clippers had us in thrall. My tickct<lippcr told 
me that he had put me in my compartment because the one my wife was in would 
be unhitched at Cctinkaya, tnc junction for Malataya; iny wife’s ticket-clipper told 
her the exact contrary; but eventually the train policeman, seeing we preferred my 
wife’s compartment— as it was next to the restaurant car — sided with him, and I 
ctt-dercd the luggage to be moved to my vtife’s compartment by the resident porter 
on the train. It wasn’t so simple as that, though; my tickct-clip|)cr positively forliode 
the porter to touch my luggage; he had reserved the compartment for me; others had 
been kept out for me, and I must have it. I had had enough of him and began to 
manhandle the luggage myself; the pexter helped, and soon all was transferred, but 
a violent quarrel developed b^wcen the two ricket-dippers, ours supported by the 
policeman, which fw all 1 know is going on still, for it rumbled up and down the 
train like distant thunder long after we had become detached from it. Thepoliounan 
had his reward for being intelligent enough to side with the ri^t ticket-clipper, for 
he came in to ask if our luggage was all transferred and cverytning all right, finish- - 
in^ up when I didn’t respond quickly by telling me my Turkish was very good; with 
this 1^ piece of shamelessness he made it cvickot that a gift of money would not be 
raented. Our new ticket-clipper was even more attentive, and kept putting his head 
round the door to ask if we were quite comfortable every ten minutes until I 
quenched his ^dtude with a tip. The coach was not detached at Cetinkaya. 
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Under a full moon and a clear ftar^lit sky, we cantered briskly dows a vallej 
almost as brishtly lit as when wc first lodged down on to it frcun the Kop, witn 
black and incugo as the principal colours in place of brown and yellow; we rumbled 
across the river, swishing hj with pale gleams and impatient rustling, not much 
bigger than the (^oruh but with a broader, Muldcr-strewn bed. Wc st^p^ o cc a si o n^ 
ally at wayside stations, with a small, neat, stone-built ticket-hall-waitingHroom and 
a paraffin lamp hoisted on a pole to illuminate the name on the side of the building; 
there was usually a station master, neatly accoutred in dark blue uniform, with a 
satellite yokel — trousers narrow round die shins and baggy at the seat— but there 
was rarely, apart from the station, more than a shack near the line; the whole dis- 
trict is very tmnly populated. 

1 spread out my valise on the floor and began to sleep, but was soon on the move 
again, scratching and searching feu: the bugs that had woke me. I caught three or 
four. This time I got proper^ asleep before the survivors renewed the attack, but 
woke early in a pitiable condition. It was barely light; lights were sail burning in 
the station wc were just leaving; it was Exzincan, the centre of the severe earthquake 
two and a half years ago. There is nothing left of the former town but rubble; the 
Government has built a new town of temporary huts on the northern slopes of the 
valley at a short distance from the ruins. The mountains round the valley at this 
point arc fairly high, and the valley seems to end in a wall of rock, but river and 
railway sweep round to the left and plunge into a sort of billiard-table pocket in the 
south-c.ast corner of the Erzincan bowl; they seem to wriggle their way familiarly 
into the bosom of a range of mountains that edges aloofly ^ck as the glossy black 
and dark grey intruder noses its way amongst them. A delicate vcining in the lower 
part of the indigo sky to the south-east had developed under the growing light as on 
a photographic plate into pale grey mountains — standing out clearer and clearer as 
the sky behind them faded to blue — clcan-cut and etched with lavender -coloured hair- 
lines of an incomptirahle delicacy. High and withdrawn, refined and exalted, austere 
and massive, these mountains hacked the yellower, lower mountains wc were burrow- 
ing through like a weevil through cheese. From now on we were in a precipitous 
gorge fillctl by the river, anti except for minor breaks when the mountains stood back 
a little from the river we were threading rocky gorges throughout the morning. 

About seven o'clock wc stopped at Keman. a sun-baked, dusty town shut in by 
yellow rcKk; but at this time in the morning it was still fresh and dewy, and appar- 
ently it was fruitful, for people had come down to the train with baskets of fruity 
and I was able to buy my first grapes of the season, deliciously sw'cct and firm, and 
1 W'okc the 'Others to snare them. 

The astonishing grandeur of the rock walls of the Upper Euphrates gorge kept us 
darting from one side of the compartment to the other. In some places a whole 
mountain had been split from the top nearly down to the river level, making a 
fissure hundreds of feet deep hut only a few yards wide; in other places masses of 
rock split off from the side of the gorge made huge screens and pillars between us 
and the river; the colour of the rock was always channng— from cheese to biscuit 
colour, from huff to orange, from pale grey to slate, from green to light red and 
pink. Our American commander said he had not seen the Grand Canyon in 
America, but he had travelled in almost every other part of the mountains of North 
America, even in the Andes, without o'er having seen anything to equal this. The 
gorge continues westward, from where the Euphrates turns south, as a channel for a 
trU)utary, the Calti Suyu; the line ascends this, past an iron-mining town called 
Divrik, with long piles of red-brown iron ore beside its extensive sidings and a casde 
on a rock behind it, to guard the entrance to the gorge, and on into another gorge 
after a few miles of open country. After a long wait in the afternoon heat for & 
Malataya train from the south to join ours at Cetinkaya, centre of a rich corn-growing 
district, wc followed the stream right to its source in high, open country, like the 
Yorkshire moors on a larger scale. The ascent to this pass was very gradual, and 
one hardly realized one was at a considerable height even after seeing the board with 
1,930 metres on it, until one came out on to the edge and saw the drop ahead and th« 
corkscrew twirls of the line. Cylindrical concrete tunnels on the skyline were hard to 
understand at first, until someone explained that snow blows unhindered over these 
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o(^ slopes in winter and accumulates over the railway track in huse drifts. Last 
winter a train got held up for a week or more, and people who couldn’t ^ to the 
nearest viIUk starved to death. It was hard to imagine this in the heat of summeTp 
but it looked barren enough for anything. Wc camemto Sivas from the aoudi in the 
early evening and stopped there for some time. There arc some large engineering 
sho^ there — including the chief railway repair shops — and a neat new suburb; but 
the old town is a mound of dusty mud huts of very unpalatable aspect. When we 
left it was already getting dark, and the route thereafter was the same as our out> 
ward journey. 

1 wdkc at Kayseri at about one in the morning; after leaving it, the view of the 
Erciyas Dagi (mountain), black and vast in the bright moonlight, with its smaller 
satellites grouch round it, was one of the most striking sights of our journey. It is 
remarkabTc that one of the highest mountains — Mount Ararat is the highest at 
5,173 metres — in Turkey, a mountainous country, should rise to 3,916 metres straight 
out of a flat plain just outside Kayseri, which is only 1,043 metres. Of course it is 
a volcano, a very cleanly shaped cone. Sometimes, from the flatness given by 
moonlight, the group looked like a very jaggedly cut tlatlo — or was it the perfect 
rendering in nature of bungling amateur imitations in black lacquer of Fujiyama? 
It was something very won^rful and fresh that seemed as if it ought to h.avc l>ccn 
very stale and dusty, such as part of the decoration of a Victorian room. We 
steamed on through the night and reached Ankara at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
in tinjc for three or four more weeks of summer though no more intolerable heat — 
after our foretaste of autumn in Trebizond. 

So wc completed a journey of over 1,500 miles, through out-of-the-way parts of 
Turkey that few English people and not many Turks ever visit. Wc had caught a 
glimpse of the real conservative Turkey which a few enthusiasts have been trying to 
change into a modern state overnight, of the essentially Muslim character of people 
in a country where Allah is sometimes alleged to have been dethroneil. Wc were the 
first British Council people to make the journey over the Transit Road from Trebi- 
zond to Askale and over the stretch of railway l)etwccn Askalc and Sivas, and .ns the 
area has now been declared a prohibited zone for foreigners we shall probably be 
also the last for some time. Wc saw some astounding scenery and met some inlercsh 
ing people; above all, wc got a much deeper insight into the character of the people* 
in general and their ways of thought. Besides this, it was a practical expression of 
our interest in getting to know Turkey and the Turks, which is already b^ing fruit 
in increased go^will from our Turkish acquaintances in Ankara. 

(To be concluded.) 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Arch^locical Risearches on Ancient Indian Colonization in Malaya. 
By H. G. Quaritch Wales. (Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic Society 
JoumsUf Vol. XVIII., Part I., 1940. Pp. 63. Pcs. 89.) 

(Reviewed by Dr. 5teLla Kraurisch.) 

Dr. Quitch Wales mves a detailed account of his explorations and ex- 
cavadoos in Malaya, which are the tnsis of his important historical conclu- 
sions about the Indian colonization of Malaya and the site of the capital of 
the Kendra empire. 

Malaya owed ner importance to her geomphical position; she bordered 
the Straits oi Malacca, the main sea traoe route Mween the West and 
China, and her north-west coast provided the first sight of land b> would-be 
Indian oc^onisu after their crofsiDg of the Bay of Bengal. 

The researches were cmiductecT in Kedah, Perak and Johore. Kedah 
yUded 39 sites, where the walls of Buddhist and Hindu (mainly Siva) 
sanctuaries and royal audience halls or council chambers were unearthed. 
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Reviews of Booths 

Though onlj the lower ttooe (»urses of the walls, latcrite basementi or 
plinths of inoulded brickwork (site lo) were found, it is obvious that the 
superstructure of the buildings was oi timber. Granite socks with mortises 
for the wooden pillars which supported the itxrf remained in situ in most of 
the sites. In one instance (site 14) an iron ring is preserved which must 
have strengdicned the base of the pillar. 

Sites 4 to 7 have the most andent Siva shrines; diey are assigned to the 
sixth and seventh centuries. Further Hindu shrines of the seventh to nindi 
centuries were unearthed in sites 8 to 10. 

Site I is Buddhist; the stupa has disappeared from its latcrite basement, but 
a stone inscribed with the Buddhist credo” assigns the building to the 
fourth century; site 3 has also the basement of a small stupa, and me most 
important find there is a sun-dried clay tablet with thrtt stanzas of the 
“ ^ wamatiparipfccha ” of the early sixth century. Site 13 has also a 
Buddhist shnne, and a palace of the eighth to ninth century. Figs. 4 to 15 
mve site and ground plans of the several buildings; the ^uare sanctuary 
&equendy contains the “ snapa-droni,” and in addition to it there is somc' 
times the rectangular platform of the “ mandapa.” 

A miniature c^onze shrine roof assigned to the sixth or seventh century 
and found in site 4 conveys an idea almut the superstructure, now in- 
variably pmshed, of some of these buildinn. The author ri^dy com- 
pares It with the roof of the monolithic Bhima and Janefa rathas in 
Mahabalipuram. It should not be overlooked, however, that the arch of 
the roof is round in the Kedah bronze, whereas it is pointed in Mahabali- 

E uram; and the ” flower-pot ” finial on the ridge of the roof is not likely to 
ave served as a stone lamp. Other finds of considerable interest are nine- 
chambered reliquaries, discovered in site 8. Similar reliquaries arc known 
from lava. The Kedah discoveries, according to Dr. Quiitch Wales, indi- 
cate the Indian origin of the lavanese ritual, although Indian sources of 
information on the subject are lacking. 

Perak and Johore were not equally rich in excavadon results, but finds 
m.ailc previously lead the author to somc of his most far-reaching con- 
clusions. 

I'hc Roman beads found at lohorc were carried by Indian merchants 
from South India in the first to third centuries a.d. This first wave of 
Indian arrivals in Malaya was followed by a second wave, circa 300-550 a.d., 
and which brought about the Buddhist settlement in the Kinu valley, Perak. 
Reinforcements of newcomers arrived from South India circa 550-750 a.d,, 
and these Hindu Pallava settlers arc considered the third wave of Indian 
colonization. 

In the second half of the eighth century the capital was moved from 
Kedah to Perak, and Hindu Pallava inBuenoe ceases at Kedah. Siva shrines 
arc now superseded by Mahayanist temples; they arc a product of the fourth 
wave of Indian colonization. The fourth wave originated partly from 
South India and partly from the Pala kingdom of Bengal. All the four 
waves came directly from the Indian motherland, and are not due to any 
rcBux of cultural elements from Java or Sumatra. 

The geographical position of the Kinta valley — where Buddhist images 
of the second and fourth waves of settlement were found — makes it probwk 
that it was the site of the capital of the §aitcndra empire. Dr. Quariteb 
Wales considers Ka^ram in the Kinta valley—and not Sumatran Srivijaya 
— to have been the capital of the Sailendra empire. 


Khakf and Gown. An Autobiography by Field-Marshal Lord Bird wood. (Ward, 
Loc\ and Co., Lid,) 

(Revietved by Edwin Hawaxd.) 

A man who served on the staff of Lord Robens and was recommended by that 
great soldier for the staff of Lord Kitchener, and himself has subsequendy trodden 
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die same paths as his commanders, coold not but have a vividly variegated story 
to tell. 

Whatever Lord Birdwood has done has been efficiently done, and few men have 
covered so much ground in the army and outside. Throughout this narrative, the 
modesty of the Senior Ficld^marshal — for that is what he is today — is matched only 
by his generous appreciation of the good equalities of all around him. In the course 
of these 400<xld pa^s there is no trace ot malice, and c\irn when criticism cannot 
be avoided, it is so diffidendy and plcasandy word^ that all possibility of giving pain 
is eliminate. 

In particular, the book throws a new light on Lord Kitchener, and helps to dis-* 
sipate some familiar delusions regarding that great soldier. Lord Birdwood 
n^es no secret of his own conviction that the popular estimate of Kitchener’s out> 
standing qualities was, for once, correct, and he gives no sort of encouragement to 
those who would put forward the theory that Kit^cncr’s military reputation rested 
on an tmsound legend. Kitchener became a legend, but his foresight was an enormous 
asset in the last war, just as his personality ancl driving power enabled those wonderful 
Kitchener battalions to spring out of the English soil and complete so effectively the 
work begun by the famous Contemptiblcs. 

As for Lord Birdwood himself, his record in France, in Gallipoli and (after the 
war) in India, which is rivalled in his affection only by Australia, speaks for itself. 
Nor was he less happy when the khaki was doffed and the gown of tlie university 
ruler had to be donned. Today, sdll on the active list, as all Field-Marshals arc. Lord 
Birdwood is able to give his countrymen, from his rich store of experience, valuable 
counsel and guidance. 

This autobiography enshrines the thoughts of the last of the CTcat Indian soldiers 
of the pfe-1939 era. It shows clearly the stock from which the Indian Army officer 
has sprung, and, incidentally, cxplaiiu how it is that in the present war so many men 
of the new vintage but the old traditions arc coming to the fore. 


Th£ Book op Mencius. (Abridged.) Translated from the Chinese by Lionel Giles. 

( Wisdom of the East Series.) London, 1942. 3s. 6d. net. 

{Reviewed by Professor A. C, Moule.) 

This is a most welcome and imjrartani addition to the Wisdom of the East Series, 
and it is indeed surprising that we have had to wait so long for the wisdom of one 
who ranks as high as Mencius justly docs among the early thinkers and teachers of 
China. The translation is preceded by a valuable introduction of 1 1 pages, giving 
a clear idea of the man and of his teaching, and emphasizing his strange and un- 
fortunate demand to be treated with proper respect by the great and his very genuine 
concern for the welfare of the common people. The translation is described as 
abridged, but less than half of the original has been left out, and the omissions are 
almost always the less important whole chapters, so that what remains gives com- 
pletely not only the matter of the original but also its actual phraseology and manner. 
As tm^ is little or no systematic arrangement in the original, this full quotation of 
the important chapters and complete omission of the rest is very much b^ter than a 
dry summary of the thought and sense of the whole hook would have been. 

That the translation 1$ well done is guaranteed by Dr. Giles’s name, and his 
English style is enviably easy and clear, a very pleasant contrast to the quaint language 
of his giant predecessor Legge. But a companson of the two versions only shows how 
very little Legge has to learn from eighty years of subsequent British sinology, as far 
as the traditional and, as it were, auffiorized interfMeudon of Mencius is concerned. 
There are a very few obscurities, where we might have been glad of more light, as, 
for initancPj oo page 34 : The ruler of a state promotes men of worth only when 
he needs must." Mencius cannot have meant to say that the ruler does not promote 
good men if it can be avoided, but rather that he necessarily and always promts 
man dll it seems as if he were compelled to do so by some trresisdblc f<»-ce. 

The book is pac^ with thoughts which are beaudfui and valuable in them- 
adves, and often curiously appropnate to diese sad days. 



3M 

THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE UFE 

In legcncU of ancient Han, 

It is written of mighty Lao-Tzu, 

The Teacher of the Way, 

That, despairing of his miction, 

He mounted his dun cow. 

The Cow that jumped the moon 1 
And came so to the Gate 
That leads into the deserL 

But the guardian of the Gate 
Forbore to let him pass, 

Taking the I'ao-Tf with him; 

For China in those days 
Put a high price on Wisdom. 

Therefore the patient Sage 
Forthwith spent one whole night 
Of ceaseless vigilation. 

And when the morning bell 
Released him on his way, 

Yin-Hsi, the Keeper of the Gate, 

Clasped to his warlike breastplate 
Lao-Tzu’s jade book of Wisdom, 

The world-famed Tao-T6-Kjngl 

John Kavanach, 
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CX)RRESPONDENCE 


FROM MANY ANGLES ” 


To THE EdITOE of THE “ ASIATIC ReVIKW." 


SlE, 

In the review of the above book which appeared in your April issue 1 find it 
described as “ the frankest exposure of Lord Irwin's Guvcrnor-CcncraUhip that has 
yet been given.’* May 1 point out that on page 4x6, on the contrary, Sir Frederick 
Sykes says that Lord Willingdon’s policy was the l^cal development of Irwinism, 
and quotes with appoval the happy remark of The Times tliat Irwin broke the bowl- 
ing and enabled Willingdon to nit boundaries? His criticisms were directed not at 
the policy of any individual Viceroy, but at the slow-moving and cumbrous machinery 
of ttie Government of India. 

Reference might also have been made to the outstanding feature of Sir Frederick 
Sykes’s Indian Governorship — the Bombay Village Improvement Scheme — which is 
the only comprehensive attempt that has hitherto been made in that Presidency to 
solve the problem of Indian poverty and indebtedness. 

The reviewer passes over the salient points in the author's career in the Royal 
Flying Corps — his taking over the force to Amiens in August, 1914, his discovery of 
von Kluck’s turning movement which all but cut off the B.E.F., his epoch-making 
try-out of the torpedo aircraft in the Dardanelles, his tenure of office as Chief of the 
Air Staff of the newly formed Royal Air Force, April, 1918-19, and his claim to be 
considered as the parent of the Bomber Command, as he initiated the Independent 
Air Force which helped to bring about the unexpected German collapse of November, 
1918, by the havoc it caused in the Ruhr. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. G. Kawlinson. 


May 12, 1943. 


The Reviewer writes : 

As an impartial reviewer, one used the word exposure to convey its straightfor- 
ward dictionary meaning—” act of laying bare or open ’’—and eschewed polemical 
comment or comparison, as one now declines to be led into cither. My critic, more- 
over, incorreedy quotes the passage for which he takes me to task. 


SlE, 

On page 148 of the Asiatic Review for April, which has just reached me, there 
is an omission from my remarks which alters the sense. The fourth line from the end 
of the page should read : for the superiority of the original slip system over the tick 
system which it replaced, as he had jiinful experience of the latter in 1891." 

The passagr was correctly reported in the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts of 
March 5. 

Yours truly, 

E. A. Gait. 

May 16, 1943. 


The views expressed in these pages must be ta\en as those of the individual 
contributors. The Asutic Review does not hold itself responsible for them. 
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